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Introduction 


De conversione Indorum et gentilium by Johannes Hoornbeeck is a remarkable 
book. This was already acknowledged at the time of its publication. ‘How to 
convert the heathens’ was a subject that others had written about before, but 
never in this way: with all the theoretical force of orthodox Reformed academic 
theology, and with a keen eye to challenges and opportunities for success. 
For modern researchers, his book provides a key text for understanding the 
exchanges between the Dutch Republic and the cultures and religions of Asia, 
Africa and the Americas, as well as for studying the origins of comparative reli- 
gion. Both fields are the centres of lively scholarly interest at the moment. Its 
author was a prominent scholar in his own time, but little known today. A mod- 
ern translation of Hoornbeeck’s text, so far available only in the original Latin 
edition, therefore seems called for. In this introduction we sketch the frame- 
work that brings out its innovative character and explains its impact, starting 
with the changing worldviews the book reflects. Its contents, its author and its 
origin in academic disputations follow, in this order. 


Religious diversity in an expanding world 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Dutch merchant companies— 
especially the Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC, 1598) and the West 
Indische Compagnie (WIC, 1621)—sent out armed merchant ships with a triple 
aim. The first of these was to harm the overseas interests of the Dutch Repub- 
lic's political rivals, especially the Spanish with whom the country was initially 
still at war. Of equal importance was the desire to find profitable trade routes, 
after the example of the Portuguese and the Spanish. War and trade would 
become inextricably intertwined in practice: fortresses were built at points of 
strategic value, providing military strongholds against the enemy and to protect 
trade interests. Settlers followed in the wake of military governors and mer- 
chants, especially in Brazil and later in the Cape Colony in South Africa and in 
Surinam! 


1 OnDutch expansion generally: Boxer, The Dutch Seaborne Empire; Van Goor, De Nederlandse 
Kolonién; Emmer and Gommans, Rijk aan de rand van de wereld; on the Atlantic also Klooster, 
The Dutch Moment. The standard histories of the Companies are Gaastra, De geschiedenis van 
de voc and Den Heijer, De geschiedenis van de wic. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


A third aim was to spread the Reformed religion. The Republic was a self- 
consciously Reformed polity. On its ships and in its armies, in its castles and the 
settlements that formed around them, Reformed Protestantism was the public 
religion. The merchant companies that represented the Dutch state abroad and 
exercised sovereign rights over their overseas possessions requested ministers, 
comforters of the sick, and schoolteachers to serve the populations under their 
control. In many places the Dutch followed in the footsteps of the Spanish and 
the Portuguese. They were apprehensive of the successes of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, especially the Jesuits, who had Christianized heathens wherever they 
went, but at the same time had imbued them with what the Reformed consid- 
ered dangerous superstitions. Equally alarming was the spread of Islam in the 
heartlands of early Christianity and among heathen peoples in Africa and Asia. 
They found themselves in a position where they had to defend their own reli- 
gious belief and practice against those of a wide variety of other, even hitherto 
unknown, persuasions abroad. While providing schooling and pastoral care for 
the personnel of the Companies, religious personnel was generally willing to 
reach out to the local population as well.? Not all settlements overseas were, 
however, missionary in outlook. Protestant groups sometimes migrated to the 
newly discovered shores in order to live according to convictions they could not 
express at home. They embodied experiments with forms of religion outside 
the pale of the European confessional churches, and thereby added to religious 
variety. To a certain extent they also influenced thought about religion and cul- 
ture on the home front.? In this climate, information on the religions, customs 
and languages of native peoples was sought after and circulated widely. 

Ethnography had roots that reached back into classical antiquity. The Chris- 
tian Middle Ages had developed these into the direction of ‘cosmography’: a 
description of the various parts of the then known world, their histories and the 


2 Thelatest handbook on Dutch missions is Jongeneel, Nederlandse zendingsgeschiedenis, but 
it is spotty on the early period. On early modern missions generally: Boone, 'Zending en 
gereformeerd piétisme in Nederland’ and id., ‘“Tot verbreydinge van het rijcke onses Heeren 
Jesu Christi"; Joosse, Scoone dingen sijn swaere dingen; id., Geloof in de Nieuwe Wereld. By 
area: Van der Linde, Surinaamse suikerheren en hun kerk; Schalkwijk, The Reformed Church 
in Dutch Brazil; Jacobs, Een zegenrijk gewest; Biewenga, De Kaap de Goede Hoop; Koolen, Een 
seer bequaem middel; Schutte, ed., Het Indisch Sion; Niemeijer, Batavia. Older but still use- 
ful are Grothe, Archief voor de geschiedenis der Oud-Hollandsche Zending (edition of source 
material); Van Troostenburg de Bruijn, De Hervormde Kerk in Nederlandsch Oost-Indië; Van 
Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam, De gereformeerde kerken in Nederland en de zending in Oost-Indië. 

3 On exploration and changing worldviews Haefeli, New Netherland and the Dutch Origins of 
American Religious Liberty; Weststeijn and Jonker, eds, Barbaren en wijsgeren; Weststeijn, 
‘Colonies of Concord’. 
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particularities of their inhabitants, that was based on the biblical narrative and 
heavily imbued with moralistic meanings. Christian virtues were normative, 
and the peoples beyond the limits of the known world often portrayed as wild 
and monstrous, literally embodiments of God-forsaken depravity. Renaissance 
reorientation towards the classics had produced new, and often more secular, 
views on the shape of the world and the nature of its inhabitants. New forms of 
presentation superseded the medieval mappae mundi, centered on the Garden 
of Eden, and broadened the scope of geography, history and ethnography. With 
the voyages of discovery from the later fifteenth century, however, the authority 
of classical and medieval authors came under pressure, as eye-witness accounts 
proved many of their assumptions wrong, such as, for example, that the torrid 
zones under the Equator were uninhabitable. The wilder legends about moun- 
tains of gold and monstrous races receded further and further behind ever 
expanding horizons.^ 

Despite the rapid growth of more strictly scholarly approaches, much early 
modern ‘ethnography’ continued to build upon biblical history or historia 
sacra. 'Sacred history' placed the cradle of mankind firmly in the Garden 
of Eden, somewhere in Mesopotamia, according to the biblical accounts of 
Creation and the Flood. The dispersion of peoples over the entire earth was 
considered the result of the fall of the Tower of Babel and the confusion of 
tongues. Where these ethnographies also included the world's religions—and 
in the wake of the divisions in Latin Christianity they increasingly did—they 
described how, with human culture, religion had spread. However, they held 
that the one true religion had only been preserved, through divine revelation, 
among the families of the Patriarchs, the tribes and later the kingdoms of the 
ancient Israelites and, in the fullness of time, the early Christians. The devil was 
blamed forthe existence of heathens, the obstinacy of theJews and the heresies 
of Islam. Humanist scholarship added the historical, geographical and ethno- 
graphical knowledge contained in the writings of the ancient world onto the 
biblical scheme that classified the world's religions literally into a genealogy, 
with mythical figures from biblical history as the founders of heathen nations 
and their religions.? Thus ‘comparative religion’ emerged, first as a theory built 
on ancient authorities, but over time, fed by the mounting stream of informa- 
tion about the overseas world, also as an empirical science. 

There is some discussion about what should be considered the first work pre- 
dominantly devoted to what today is considered ‘comparative religion’. A strong 


4 McLean, The Cosmographia of Sebastian Miinster. 
5 Rubiés, ‘Christianity and Civilisation in Sixteenth Century Ethnological Discourse’. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 





FIGURE 1 Title page of R. Verstegen: Nederlantsche Antiquiteyten (1662) showing the disper- 
sion of peoples after the fall of the Tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues 
GHENT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, SHELFMARK BIB.ACC.002893 


contender is Johann Boemus (ca. 14851535), Omnium Gentium Mores, Leges et 
Ritus (1520), which contains a description of the world as it was known then, 
based on sacred history. More influential was the Cosmographia universalis of 
the German humanist and biblical scholar Sebastian Münster (1488-1552), first 
printed in Latin in 1544, which was translated into several European vernac- 
ulars and appeared in successive, augmented editions into the seventeenth 
century. Münster preferred exact measurement and first-hand observation to 
the traditional knowledge of the ancients, yet his often painstakingly collected 
encyclopaedic knowledge starts and ends with elements from sacred history. 
He considered cosmography, the study of the physical world in all its aspects, 
as the Book of Nature that complemented the Bible as a source of knowledge 
about divine providence.9 


6 McLean, The Cosmography of Sebastian Münster, pp. 312—339. 
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By the seventeenth century Miinster’s magnum opus had become obsolete. 
Specialist works of cartography, geography, history and ethnography, secular 
in outlook and practical in purpose, supplanted his attempt to encompass the 
entire known world within the space of one coherent compendium. Yet the 
notions of sacred history and God’s hand in history proved hard to discard, 
as did the stuff of legends. In the 1620s Henricus Alting (1583-1644) produced 
a handy, but still biblically-inspired overview of historical, geographical and 
ethnographical data in his Historiae sacrae et profanae compendium (ca. 1625). 
Alting computed a timeline through world history, from creation (or annus 
mundi 1 = 3970 BC), to his own time, based on the biblical genealogies and lists 
of kings, and the dynasties of rulers of the ancient world. Upon this frame- 
work he grafted chapters on sacred and secular history. He followed up with 
a description of the various parts of the world, their inhabitants and their 
religions, dividing them into Christians, Jews, Muslims and pagans. His com- 
pendium repeats the medieval marvel story of how the body of Muhammad 
was kept in a shrine in Mecca, suspended in an iron casket from a powerful 
magnet in the ceiling, and confidently reports the existence of giants in Patag- 
onia. For everything he provides handy lists of facts worth knowing, such as 
enumerations of Christian heresies and how they deviated from true Reformed 
doctrine. Alting would earn fame as a theologian and a philological scholar, not 
as a historian or geographer, but in the early stages of his career, as an exile from 
the Palatinate, he made a living as tutor for the sons of noble families. His book 
was undoubtedly meant as a textbook for his lessons, and so presumably con- 
tained what at that time was considered an educated view of world history. 
It was posthumously published and expanded and remained in print until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, probably still as a textbook, although by then 
its ethnographical chapters were seriously out of date.’ 

The Dutch classicist Gerard Johannes Vossius (1577-1649) made a much 
more scholarly contribution to the genre with his De theologia gentili (1641), 
inspired partly by John Selden's De diis Syris (1617). Vossius’ hefty compendium 
also started with the Fall of Adam, and the seduction of the devil to lead peo- 
ple towards false religion. Yet he emphasised that all humans were endowed 
with ‘natural religion’, a human capacity for sensing the existence of God, and 


7 Alting, Historiae sacrae et profanae compendium, Zurich 1691, Amsterdam 1737, Zurich 1749. 
A better-known attempt to compute a timeline for world history would be made by James 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh in his Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti a prima origine mundi 
deducti (1650). In some editions of the St. James Bible Ussher's dates have kept their place in 
the margins of the text into the twentieth century. For an explanation of the issues involved 
see Barr, ‘Pre-Scientific Chronology’. 
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distinguishing between good and evil. Vossius did not aim at a cosmography, 
connecting all peoples and their religions, but instead traced the development 
of specific heathen cults, or, in his terminology, idolatries, based on biblical his- 
tory and the writers of classical antiquity. Besides the devil, however, he also 
pointed to the contribution of poets, philosophers and statesmen in shaping 
the variety of heathen religions, often for practical, political ends. His focus 
remained on the ancient world and Europe, and he shows himself indebted 
to a host of antiquarian studies. Only occasionally does he mention American 
religions, based on the works of contemporary Catholic missionaries, while the 
Far East is still entirely lacking. For Vossius all heathen religions are based on 
perverted or confused versions of revealed religion, or human inventions based 
on natural theology.? 

Exploration, conquest and trade produced new knowledge presented in a 
variety of genres—travel literature, costume books, illustrated maps, navigat- 
ing manuals, geographies, histories, ethnographies,—and for a variety of audi- 
ences, from admirals and merchants to schoolchildren and armchair adventur- 
ers.? The Dutch Republic became the most prolific producer of literature on the 
world outside Europe. Here the reports about voyages of discovery, seaman's 
travel diaries, atlases, accounts of diplomatic and trade missions were printed 
and sold, often in beautifully illustrated volumes, bespeaking a lively demand 
at home, but also intended for an international market. Much of this mate- 
rial was read merely for its entertainment value.!° It took a long time before 
the traditional antiquarian book-learning was entirely supplanted by the rapid 
expansion of first-hand knowledge about peoples in distant parts of the world. 

With the revival of interest in the ‘radical enlightenment’ of the seven- 
teenth century, compendia of knowledge about the world's religions have been 
interpreted as harbingers of secular, enlightened worldviews, as they reduced 
Christianity to ‘just one religion among many’. But in fact, contrasting hea- 
then religion with Christian doctrine, in the form of a hypothetical discussion 
with heathens, could swing the convictions of critical readers either way. Even 
orthodox apologists for Christianity, when introducing Christian readers to the 
literature of heathen civilisations and religious views, could undercut estab- 
lished, biblically based worldviews, and might thus open the way for radically 


8 Vossius, De theologia gentili; see also Stroumsa, ‘John Selden and the Roots of Idolatry’ and 
Miller, ‘Taking Paganism Seriously’. 

9 Harbsmeier, Wilde Völkerkunde; Van Groesen, The Representations of the Overseas World; 
on maps: Davies, Renaissance Ethnography. 

10 An exhaustive overview of then available literature on Asia in Lach and Van Kley, Asia in 
the Making of Europe 3; more general is Schmidt, Inventing Exoticism. 
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new ideas.!! Famously, the Chinese Imperial dynasties predated the painstak- 
ingly calculated dates of the Flood and Creation, as did those of the Aztecs, 
the Incas and the Egyptians.!? Most early modern authors of comparative reli- 
gion, often clergymen in one of the various Christian confessions of the time, 
were not easily convinced by new findings that contradicted established ideas. 
Old and new long continued to exist side by side. New ideas could be used 
to elaborate traditional views, as well as to explode them. Vossius, for all his 
stupendous learning, was highly sceptical about new-fangled theories such as 
Copernican heliocentrism and the ideas of contemporary scientists about the 
sunspots observed through ‘Batavian tubes’, and staunchly adhered to an Aris- 
totelian worldview. Yet Edward, the first lord Herbert of Cherbury, a friend and 
correspondent of Vossius, in his De religione gentilium (1663), developed the 
deist notion that not only heathenism, but all forms of religion were basically a 
form of natural religion. A select company of likeminded ‘freethinkers’ followed 
in this vein, added their own thoughts, and made deism into a perceived threat 
to religious orthodoxy.?? By the end of the seventeenth century, the notion that 
‘sacred history’ was literally true was tacitly dropped, but its moral implications 
were retained nonetheless in the form of more poetical and allegorical read- 
ings.!4 

Early modern ethnography was meant to inform and to entertain, but also 
developed as a comment on European Christianity, critical but rarely very radi- 
cal, rather than as an expression of interest in other religions for their own sake. 
A few examples must suffice here. The Swedish bishop and humanist scholar 
Olaus Magnus wrote his Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus (1555) as a com- 
panion to his Carta marina (1539), the first detailed map of the Scandinavian 


11 Harrison, ‘Religion’ and the Religions; Stroumsa, A New Science; Levitin, ‘Rethinking English 
Physico-Theology* On ‘glocalising’ effects of comparison, in religion as in other matters 
also Emmer and Gommans, Rijk aan de rand van de wereld, pp. 68-136. 

12 Rubiés, ‘Theology, Ethnography, and the Historicization of Idolatry’. De conversione 2.14 
presents material on the Chinese emperors from Martini's Sinica historia (1658), which 
had only recently caused a minor uproaras it dated the reign of Emperor Yao from 2357 BC, 
a date preceding the date of the Flood, which bishop Ussher had fixed at 2349 BC. See 
Weststeijn, ‘Spinoza sinicus’; Anthony Grafton, ‘Isaac Vossius, Chronologer. Remarkably, 
Hoornbeeck’s book remains silent on this debate. 

13 Rademaker, Gerardus Joannes Vossius, 250. On deism: Harrison, ‘Religion’ and the religions, 
pp. 19-98; Barnett, The Enlightenment and religion. See also Krop, ‘From Religion in the 
Singular to Religions in the Plural. 

14 Touber, ‘Tracing the Human Past. A free, poetical rerendering of biblical history in Bartas, 
La sepmaine (1578) and La seconde sepmaine (1584), many times translated and reworked. 
A systematic exposition of allegorical readings in vol. 1 of d’Outrein, Proef-stukken van 
heilige sinne-beelden. 
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lands. The book contained, among much else, a plea for the recatholicization 
of Sweden. The work of Sebastian Münster was partly inspired by Magnus, 
and urged its readers towards piety in a time of confessional controversy.!6 
The Nederlantsche Antiquiteyten (1613), by the Dutch controversialist Richard 
Verstegen and also partly based on Magnus, lamented the ravages of Protes- 
tantism in the area Christianized by St. Willibrord. The works of Selden and 
Vossius had an anti-Catholic thrust. The most widely read ethnography was 
undoubtedly Alexander Ross’ Pansebeia, or, A View of all Religions in the World 
(1653), a comparative overview of all the religions of the world, published in the 
vernacular, rather than in Latin, and translated into several other European lan- 
guages.!” Like its predecessors, Pansebeia is first and foremost a denunciation 
of the many divisions within the Christian world. It laments the loose living 
of most Christians, mirrored against the seriousness with which other peoples 
took their religion. Ross boldly explains the triumph of Islam over Christianity 
in Asia, Africa and Europe, and its rapid expansion among heathen peoples, 
from its many virtues. 

Moralising ethnography easily lent itself to popularisation. Godefridus Car- 
olinus (1634?-1665?), minister first in Barneveld and later in Putten, started 
studying heathen religions during a period of sick leave, when his doctors 
advised against more strenuous work. He presented the resulting book to the 
magistracies of the cities of Gelderland, for their delectation and to imprint 
upon their minds how, through the goodness of God, they had been born and 
raised Christians. His book is entirely based on travel diaries and recent learned 
ethnographies. It is light reading indeed, but on the other hand, he seriously 
attempts to give a balanced picture. He describes how he consulted with pro- 
fessor Georg Hornius (1620-1670) in Leiden for an expert opinion on a report 
that he distrusted, and he carefully compares the accounts of various authors 
where they seem contradictory, manifestly aware that even the wealth of mate- 
rial available in the Republic could only scratch the surface when it came to 
knowledge of the overseas world.!? 


15 Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus. The book was published in the Dutch 
Republic in Latin and in vernacular adaptations several times. On its intentions see the 
Introduction in Magnus, Description of the Northern Peoples 1, pp. xiii-lxxii, esp. xxxi- 
xxxvi. 

16 McLean, The Cosmographia of Sebastian Münster, pp. 148, 160, 329-334. 

17 Ross, Pansebeia, The book was translated into several languages, published 8 times in 
Dutch between 1662 and 1671 as ’s Weerelds gods-diensten, of Vertoog van alle de religien 
en ketterijen; see also Mills, ‘Alexander Ross’ Pansebeia’. 

18 X Carolinus, Het Hedendaagsche Heidendom. A second volume on the Americas, announced 
in the dedication, never appeared in print. 
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This mixture of elements would survive deep into the eighteenth century. A 
nice example is the monumental work by the Amsterdam burgomaster Nico- 
laas Witsen (1641-1717), Noord en Oost Tartarye, ofte Bondigh Ontwerp van eenige 
dier Landen, en volken (1692), like the work of Magnus a companion volume to 
a detailed map, which showed the northern part of Eurasia from the (then only 
partially explored) coast of Nova Zembla and the Caspian Sea in the West to 
the (largely imagined) ‘Yskaap’, a narrow promontory into the Bering Strait, the 
end of which was still unknown, the coastline of China down to Korea and the 
Yellow Sea in the East. Everything interested Witsen, from geography to ethnog- 
raphy, from natural history to religion. Among his illustrations we find intrigu- 
ing images of a dancing Siberian shaman and of funerary customs involving 
the sacrifice of horses.!9 Witsen drew information for his work, which covered 
areas that had been known of old as well as those that previous generations had 
never heard of, from a wide circle of correspondents, both travellers who could 
provide first-hand information and antiquarians like his Deventer colleague 
Gisbertus Cuper (1644—1716).?? Travel diaries would remain popular through- 
out the eighteenth century. They were reprinted and further popularised, while 
the tone would become more ecumenical.?! 

In his De conversione Hoornbeeck shows familiarity with the conventions 
of early modern ethnography, yet firmly marshals them towards his own pur- 
pose. Book I contains a general overview of global heathenism that provides the 
necessary background for the systematic treatment of missions in Book 11. In 
Book 1 he follows the traditional division of the world, carefully distinguishing 
between those peoples already known by the ancients and those more recently 
‘discovered’: the peoples of the Far East and the Far North, and of course the 
Americans. Yet he does not intend to give a description, much less a genealogy 
of all the religions of the world. Like Vossius and Carolinus he limits himself to 
the heathens. He virtually ignores the remnants of paganism on the outskirts 


19 Witsius, Noord en Oost Tartarye. Book and map have recently been digitised and can be 
seen at resources.huygens.knaw.nl/witsen. The work was initially printed for distribution 
among friends and relations only. Later Francois Halma published it, in two volumes, in 
Amsterdam 1705, and M. Schalekamp, again in Amsterdam, in 1785. 

20 On Witsen’s work and correspondence Peters, De wijze koopman. 

21 E.g. the series of travel itineraries (re-edition of separate episodes of Purchas his Pilgrim- 
age) and of geographical, ethnographical and antiquarian imagery in the prestigious La 
galerie agréable du monde by the Leiden publisher Pieter van der Aa in Dutch, in the first 
decades of the eighteenth century, Hoftijzer, Pieter van der Aa, pp. 41-43, 60-61, as well 
as the lavishly illustrated encyclopedia Céremonies et Coutumes religieuses de tous les Peu- 
ples du Monde (1723-1743), Von Wyss Giacosa, Religionsbilder der frühen Aufklärung; Hunt, 
Jacob and Mijnhardt, The Book that Changed Europe. 
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of Europe, mentioned in Magnus and Vossius and described in some detail 
by Carolinus, probably because he considers them the responsibility of their 
own Christian rulers. He quickly passes over those peoples whom he expects 
to be unreceptive to the preaching of the Gospel. The North American Indi- 
ans, whom he calls ‘American Lapps’, as if to emphasise their similarities with 
the nomadic peoples of Europe's far North,?? are summarily dismissed. So are 
the various kingdoms and forms of heathen religion in Africa, about which 
Carolinus had rather a lot to say. He devotes most attention to peoples with 
well-ordered societies, preferably with a High God and something resembling 
a state religion. And even among those the Gospel could fall on barren ground, 
as in Japan, which Hoornbeeck paints in the darkest of colours. The strict pro- 
hibition on any demonstration of Christian faith by foreigners and the fierce 
persecution of native converts in that country, mentioned much later in the 
book, could be the reason for this negative evaluation. 

In Book 1 Hoornbeeck takes his point of departure in sacred history with- 
out questioning its factual truth. For the peoples known to the ancient writers, 
he harmonises their accounts of heathen religion with newer information. For 
those that had become known in Europe only recently, he carefully collects 
all available evidence that points to a connection with the Old World, so that 
he can incorporate them within the traditional view that all humankind had 
one common ancestry and origin in the Middle East. He does not speculate 
about the inhabitants of the still largely unknown Terra Australis, the first, par- 
tial coastlines of which started to appear on sea charts and world maps in his 
time. The place of the heathens found on New Guinea and ‘New Holland’ (Aus- 
tralia) within the common ancestry of man would long remain a source of 
wonder. In the correspondence between Witsen and Cuper we can see a grow- 
ing apprehension about the insufficiency of received notions about the world 
and its peoples based on sacred history alone, and a gradual erosion of the lat- 
ter’s authority. Indeed, it is only by the end of the seventeenth century, after 
Hoornbeeck’s death, that the idea of a family of man, dispersed over the earth 
after the fall of the Tower of Babel would, like the rest of ‘sacred history’, quietly 
collapse.?3 


22 For Hoornbeeck’s view on the Americans see also Gommans and Loots, ‘Johannes Hoorn- 
beecks etno-historische methode’ The passage from the description of the inhabitants of 
Nova Francia (pp. 69—72) is an almost literal quote from De Laet's, Notae, pp. 189-195. 

23 Onexploration of the South Pacific: Suárez, Early Mapping of the Pacific; Van Gelder, Naar 
het aards paradijs. On the study of these lands and their peoples at home Peters, De wijze 
koopman, pp. 87-95, 258—265; Touber, ‘Tracing the Human Past. 
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An academic view on missions 


In order to understand the core argument of De conversione, and the way in 
which the heathens are portrayed, we should take a closer look at the purpose 
for which the book was conceived. Rather than a disinterested ethnography, it 
is first and foremost an academic treatise on the necessity of converting the 
heathens. Yet it is not a mission theory or a practical guide, but rather provides 
the groundwork for a theory and practice of missions. In this book Hoornbeeck 
explored as yet undecided questions such as whether the Dutch had an obli- 
gation towards the heathens in faraway countries, whether it was possible to 
convert them to Christianity, and if so, what would be the best way to go about 
it. In fact, the answer to none of these questions was a foregone conclusion at 
the time. In line with this purpose, its most distinguishing feature is its focus on 
successful mission work in the European past—among the heathens of antiq- 
uity who considered Christianity a primitive religion—as well as in the present 
overseas—among heathens whose customs shocked a European audience as 
barbarous and cruel. Hoornbeeck discusses the works of those who had been, 
in a distant or recent past, or currently were, engaged in successful missionary 
work themselves. His ethnography is also precisely geared to that end, outlining 
the specific heathen peoples among whom mission could be successful. Unlike 
many other early ethnographers, he mostly lacks antiquarian interest except 
where it specifically touches upon his purpose. Hoornbeeck is interested only 
in contemporary heathens, and uses historical information only when it shows 
where, with which arguments and by which methods, evangelisation might 
find a window of opportunity with heathen peoples overseas. 

A brief overview of the practical context in which early modern missions 
took place elucidates the possibilities and limitations Hoornbeeck had in mind 
when he wrote De conversione. In the twentieth century church historians, 
often measuring early modern missions by the yardstick of the modern, vol- 
untary or church-based missionary societies, emphasised the limitations. They 
have tried to describe De conversione as a mission theory, and even Hoornbeeck 
as a potential missionary himself, and often found the book and its author 
strangely wanting. With its focus on the foundational issues, of whether, and 
if so, where and how to conduct missions, it is best described as a prolegomena 
to a mission theory, no more, but no less either. In general, these older histori- 
ans were often critical of the accomplishments of Reformed missions under the 
aegis of the trading Companies, and blamed the latter for what they saw as their 
lack of success. What they did not see, or perhaps did not want to see, was that 
early modern Reformed ecclesiology stood in the way of rapid Christianization 
of indigenous populations, rather than insufficient political support or funding. 
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Support and funding came from the Companies, who exercised sovereign 
rights over the areas under their control. In some instances permission to build 
forts and trade concessions were dependent on treaties with non-Christian 
princes who strictly banned Christian proselytizing among their subjects, such 
as the shoguns of Japan and the sultans of Ternate and Makassar.?* But else- 
where, the Companies reproduced the ecclesiastical regime that held sway in 
the Republic itself. As the competent political authority overseas they exer- 
cised the ius reformandi, the right of sovereigns to shape religious life in their 
domains. Trading posts, castles and settlements, where the authorities were at 
least nominally Reformed, and where professing church members were present 
insufficient numbers to be considered a congregation, were provided with min- 
isters and schoolmasters, as part of their regular staff. In patria the political 
authorities provided Reformed ministers and schoolmasters with an income 
befitting their rank from pre-existing ecclesiastical endowments; in foreign 
parts the Companies did. They also paid for translating, printing, shipping and 
the distribution of religious books. They did not forcibly deprive those inhabi- 
tants of their settlements who were Catholic, Muslim, Hindu or any other faith, 
from those they looked to for leadership and advice in their religious life. In fact 
this also was a reflection of religious practice in the Republic, albeit resulting 
in a much wider toleration and a more colourful religious landscape.?5 

Yet the Companies did not employ ministers to spread the Gospel beyond 
the places already inhabited by Christians. Nor they nor the Reformed Church 
considered this the work of academically trained ministers. Of course they 
could, if they wanted to, and some did. However, 'ordinary' professing Chris- 
tians were expected to be much more efficient, because they had the manners 
and spoke the language of ordinary folk and therefore had wider access to 
potential converts. This work therefore fell to the schoolmasters and the ‘com- 
forters of the sick’. The latter routinely served on merchant ships, but when 
needed they could also be recruited from among the more godly sailors, settlers 
or military personnel as they required no specific training. Once they had gath- 
ered a circle of converts ready to be baptized and admitted to the Lord’s Supper, 
the appointment of a minister who could administer these sacraments, and 


24 DeJong, De waaier van het fortuin, pp. 63-66; Kort Verhael, van het voornaamste gepasseer- 
de; Paul, Nederlanders in Japan, p. 95. The acta of the classis Utrecht for August 9-10 1653 
contain a copy of the 1644 treaty with Japan (discussion about it is recorded there from 
November 4-5, 1652 until August 8-9, 1654). 

25 See for instance the situation in Brazil: Schalkwijk, The Reformed Church in Dutch Brazil, 
pp. 231-300; Ceylon: Van Goor, Kooplieden, predikanten en bestuurders overzee, pp. 109- 
134; Batavia: Niemeijer, Batavia. 
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thus ‘plant’ and afterwards lead the fledgling congregation, was warranted— 
not only financially, but theologically as well. Ministers were shepherds and 
teachers, not apostles. They did not gather new flocks, they followed the call 
of an already existing one—albeit that overseas the Companies mediated 
these calls. Reformed ecclesiology thoroughly informed ecclesiastical life over- 
seas. The Reformed rejected the ‘easy’ mass baptisms in the Catholic missions. 
They required thorough catechisation of prospective converts before admitting 
them to the full membership of the church, and their children to baptism. This 
is exactly what they practiced, resulting in slow and limited Christianization. 
Inevitably their work was cut short when the Dutch were supplanted by con- 
querors who professed and spread another confession. Wherever such mission 
had time to strike roots, however, the effects could be remarkably durable. 

We find the theological underpinning of this approach in the works of 
Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676). Historiographically, Hoornbeeck often remains 
somewhat in the shadow of the redoubtable Voetius, who had been both his 
teacher and his colleague in Utrecht.76 In a certain sense, however, Voetius, 
although in favour of missions in general, was not very much interested in the 
process of converting heathens. Voetius’ specialty was church administration. 
His main work Politica ecclesiastica (1663-1676) provided a detailed blueprint 
for a truly Reformed Church organisation. His disputations and treatises on 
how to approach people professing non-Christian religions, on missions, and 
on church planting are concerned first and foremost with the question how to 
make missionary personnel and new churches, once they were formed, con- 
form to this larger picture. Voetius’ views on missions were first worked out in 
disputations held in 1638 and 1652 and did not appear in their mature form until 
the fourth and last volume of Politica ecclesiastica.?" Here Voetius referred to 
Hoornbeeck's De conversione for an orderly description of how to actually con- 
vert Indians and heathens, and endorses his proposal for a missionary society. 
Hoornbeeck fully agreed with Voetius on the characteristics of truly reformed 
churches, but his De conversione does not depend on Voetius' work. Unlike 


26 Tanis, ‘Reformed Pietism and Protestant Missions’, 73; Jongeneel, ‘Voetius’ zendingsthe- 
ologie’; id., ‘The missiology of Gisbertus Voetius’. More attention to his original contribu- 
tion in Boone, ‘“Tot verbreydinge van het rijcke onses Heeren Jesu Christi”’, spec. 9-13. 
Impressionistic on Hoornbeecks work on the heathens is Brienen, Johannes Hoornbeeck, 
PP. 50-55. 

27 Voetius, ‘De plantatoribus ecclesiarum, in Selectarum disputationum theologicarum 2, 
pp. 552-573; Voetius, ‘De prima plantatione et collectione Ecclesiarum, in Politica eccle- 
siastica 3.2.1.1, vol. 4, pp. 293-322; Pol, De plantatione ecclesiarum contains a translation 
into Dutch of most of this tract. See also Van Andel, De zendingsleer van Gisbertus Voetius, 


Pp. 23-24, 26, 35 and cf. 57-59. 
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FIGURE 2 Portrait of Gijsbert Voetius by his student Anna 
Maria van Schurman (1640), Jonas Suyderhof 
and Rombout van der Hoeye, with a verse also 
by Van Schurman 
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Voetius, who outlines the best practices for overseas churches within the limits 
of the existing situation, Hoornbeeck sketches an academic ideal. He quotes 
his teacher only once, and typically on a matter of church administration. Like 
Voetius, Hoornbeeck rejects the Roman practice of subjecting local churches 
to the authority of the Roman Pontiff, and argues that newly planted churches 
are equal to the churches from where they have received the Gospel.28 


28 Hoornbeeck, De conversione, pp. 198-199. 
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What Hoornbeeck discusses is not church planting, in the sense of planting 
an offshoot of the Dutch Reformed Church in foreign soil, under the protection 
of the Companies as emissaries of the State. What he proposes is nothing less 
than the re-enactment among the heathens overseas of the process whereby 
the Roman Empire had been Christianized. For all his admiration of Catholic 
missionaries, the early church was his ultimate example. The best practices of 
the Jesuits could be copied, as long as they conformed to that model. From the 
history of the early church he foregrounded the apologists, rather than the mar- 
tyrs and the missionaries who worked with the authorisation of the Papacy. He 
advocated sending well-trained mission workers, who would convince the hea- 
thens by their arguments and by their exemplary godliness. By means of thor- 
ough catechisation they would lead them towards full profession of their faith. 
A correspondence network of Reformed scholars at home and abroad should 
support the effort by sharing news and providing books. Near the end of his 
life Voetius enthusiastically welcomed the approach of his erstwhile pupil, but 
it had not been his own. With hindsight, Hoornbeeck is surprisingly modern 
in his practical recommendations. The intellectual fathers of the Enlightened 
missionary societies that would emerge by the end of the eighteenth century 
acknowledged this, when they approvingly referred to De conversione.?? 

With this background in mind, the guiding principles in the composition 
of the book, and the place of ethnography within it, emerge. De conversione 
starts with the question whether the Dutch had a responsibility towards the 
religious instruction of heathens overseas, and answers it in the affirmative: the 
newly acquired opportunities for trade should not be used for the exchange of 
material goods only, but Christians should present the heathens, for free, with 
what they have in their turn, in the past, received from the first missionaries to 
Europe (Book 1, Chapters 1-2). Near the end of Book 11, he returns to this ques- 
tion once more, to deny that the mission to the world had been the exclusive 
prerogative of the apostles, as the early Reformers generally had held (Book 11, 
Chapter 11). Here Hoornbeeck echoes a number of early modern advocates for 
mission among the heathens, who have been foregrounded as harbingers of 
modern missionary work by mission historians. 

In the Dutch Republic the Christian duty to spread the Gospel had come up 
at the synod of Dordrecht in 1618-1619. It was, however, not a very prominent 


29 On the difference between early modern and modern missions: Van Rooden, ‘Nineteenth- 
Century Representations of Missionary Conversion’ For the reception of Hoornbeeck's 
work see Galm, Das Erwachen des Missionsgedankens, pp. 74—78; Ypma, Johannes Hoorn- 
beeck, pp. 220-223; Oosterom, Johannes Hoornbeeck als zendingstheoloog en oecumenicus, 


pp. 137-138. 
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point on the agenda of the synod.*° For slightly over a decade, from 1622 to 1633, 
ministers had been trained specifically for overseas missions at the Seminarium 
Indicum, led by the Leiden professor of theology Antonius Walaeus.*! Until the 
very end of the ancien régime plans for a continuation, either in the Republic 
or in one of the mission fields, flared up from time to time.?? Various authors 
play a prominent role in mission historiography as early advocates of mission. 
Justus Heurnius (1587-1652), a doctor of medicine as well as a trained theolo- 
gian, published his De legatione evangelica in1618. The booklet, dedicated to the 
States General of the Republic, to Prince Maurice of Orange and the curators 
of the East India Company, was an ardent plea to dispatch people to convert 
the "Indians: Heurnius, himself, put his own words into action by accepting 
postings as minister in Batavia and Amboina.?? Willem Teellinck (1579-1628), 
Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and others produced devotional manuals for sea- 
men, to inspire them to spread the Gospel among the heathens they might 
encounter abroad. The most 'practical' of these manuals, Godefridus Cornelisz 
Udemans' (1581-1649), t Geestelijck roer van het coopmans schip (The spiritual 
helm of the merchant vessel, 1638), even offers some ethnographical informa- 
tion, as background information to help the seamen deal with the people they 
encounter, as well as to the most productive approaches to the heathens.?^ 
Of these authors, who are often alluded to as founding fathers of Dutch over- 
seas missions, Hoornbeeck only mentions Heurnius, the only one of them who 
had first-hand knowledge about heathen religions, and Grotius, for his legal 
theories and his biblical scholarship, and as the author of a vademecum for 
seamen.?5 

Hoornbeeck's De conversione plays in a different league, however. Unlike 
any of its precursors it offers a comprehensive academic discussion on all the 
aspects of mission to the heathens considered relevant in his own time, a sys- 


30 Kuyper, De Post-Acta of Nahandelingen, p. 150; request to the States General, ibid., p. 267. 

31 Antonius Walaeus (1573-1639) was professor of theology at Leiden University. From 1622 
to 1632 he ran the Seminarium Indicum in his own home. Van Itterzon, ‘Walaeus’. 

32 Van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam, De gereformeerde kerken in Nederland en de zending in 
Oost-Indié, pp. 59-64; Schutte, Indisch Sion, pp. 33-35; Joosse, Geloof in de Nieuwe Wereld, 
p. 92. 

33 Heurnius, De legatione evangelica ad Indos capessenda admonitio. On Heurnius: Callen- 
bach, Justus Heurnius; an impression of his working methods in Niemeijer, ‘De correspon- 
dentie. 

34 On these and other vademecums see Boone, ‘Zending en gereformeerd piëtisme, 5-6. 

35 Grotius is quoted in De conversione, p. 61 as an authority on the origin of the Americans, 
p. 99 as the author of De veritate, see on this work Heering, Hugo Grotius as apologist, p.103 
as a biblical scholar, and p. 229 on the question whether heathens may be Christianized 
by force. As with the Jesuit authors, Hoornbeeck does not hesitate to use the work of the 
Arminian Grotius despite theological differences. 
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tema. After the exhortation to his countrymen to engage in mission, an exhor- 
tation based primarily on natural law, Hoornbeeck in Book 1 first of all defines 
what heathenism is. He traces back its genealogy to the first generations after 
the eviction of Adam and Eve from Paradise, and places the existence of hea- 
thens within the context of the Calvinist doctrine of predestination. Over time 
heathenism had proliferated into a wide variety of ever more depraved forms 
(Book 1, Chapters 3-4). The remainder of Book 1 (Chapters 5-9) is devoted to a 
sketch of the mission field, based on early modern ethnography. His overview 
starts with the Africans and Asians—first the known peoples of the Near East 
(Chapter 5), and then those inhabiting the newly discovered parts of the Far 
East (Chapter 6-7), and the Tatars of the North (Chapter 8). Book 1 concludes 
with a single chapter on the Americas (Chapter 9).36 As indicated above, he 
consciously limits himself to those heathens among whom the Dutch could 
expect an ‘open door’, that is where they could plant a Reformed Church as 
they knew it in patria. 

The model Hoornbeeck seems to have had in mind is the church planting 
in Brazil during its Dutch occupation.?? This occupation had been relatively 
short-lived, but the conquest of this prosperous colony, a few years after the 
resumption of the war against Spain, and its development under the flam- 
boyant governor Johannes Maurits van Nassau-Siegen (1604-1679) had been 
the focus of intense interest in the Republic itself, fanned by the newly estab- 
lished newspapers and the printing industry in general.?? An important source 
of inspiration was also the recently published memoir of Abraham Rogerius 
(1609-1649), De Open-Deure tot het Verborgen Heydendom ofte Waerachtigh ver- 
toogh van het Leven ende Zeden, mitsgaders de Religie ende Gods-dienst der 
Bramines, op de Cust Chormandel ende der Landen daar ontrent (The open door 
to the hidden paganism or truthful account of life and customs, as well as reli- 
gion and worship of the Brahmins at the Coromandel Coast and surrounding 
countries, 1651).39 

Book! starts with the review of a body of literature that can provide modern 
missions with a theoretical foundation (Chapter 1-3). First Hoornbeeck gleans 
useful information from the patristic and medieval authors who contributed 
to the conversion of the European heathens, by defending Christianity against 


36 This part proves to be a literal quote from De Laet's Notae. 

37  TheUtrecht churches had access to a copy of the minutes of the classis Pernambuco, to 
which Hoornbeeck obliquely refers in De conversione, p. 216, see Schalkwijk, The Reformed 
Church, pp. 2, 97. 

38 Van Groesen, Amsterdam’s Atlantic. 

39 On Rogerius: Noak, ‘Kennistransfer en culturele differentie’. 
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heathen detractors or by describing best practices in mission work. Secondly 
he explores the concept of natural religion as defined by medieval scholastics. 
As many heathens have notions about God and about right and wrong, those 
can be used in explaining Christianity to them. He also provides a list of useful 
modern authors who either argued for the truth of Christianity using only natu- 
ral theology, such as Grotius, or with first-hand experience in the mission field. 
Besides a number of Catholic missionaries in both ‘Indies’ and the Apostolic 
Vicar of the Holland Mission Philippus Rovenius (1573-1651), the only Protes- 
tant he mentions with distinction is Heurnius. Several of these authors also 
described the qualifications that missionaries should have. For Hoornbeeck 
piety is essential, but authorization from ecclesiastical superiors, considered 
essential not only in Rovenius' book but also with the Anglican John Yates 
(ca.1590—1660), is definitely not. Thirdly, Hoornbeeck refutes theories that hea- 
thens could have had direct access to revealed truths before these had been 
preached to them by the apostles. 

The chapters 4—6 of Book 11 focus on the tenets of the Christian faith which 
should be discussed first of all with the heathens, starting from the imper- 
fect knowledge they already have from natural theology: the nature of God, 
the creation of the world and its governance through divine providence, the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the flesh. These are the most 
‘theological’ chapters of the book, where Hoornbeeck leads his readers through 
a dense scholastic argumentation based on Aristotelian philosophy. What fol- 
lows are two chapters (Chapters 7-8) on the forms of worship and customs that 
Hoornbeeck considers incompatible with Christianity, and on how to persuade 
the heathens, from natural reason alone, that these should be renounced and 
abandoned. Besides absurd and cruel forms of worship he discusses nudity and 
irregular sexual partnerships, as well as drunkenness, murder and cannibalism 
(including the custom of consuming one's elderly parents), the latter all issues 
that had been much debated in the churches of Dutch Brazil. Revealed theol- 
ogy enters the scene only in chapter 9 of Book 11: starting from a discussion of 
the consciousness of sin, the heathens should be taught the trustworthiness of 
the Christian Scriptures that reveal God's plans for sinful humanity. Chapter 10 
then comes to the heart of the Christian religion: how to convince the heathens 
that Christ atoned for the sins of mankind, something they cannot glean from 
natural theology. Throughout Hoornbeeck refers to the early Christian apolo- 
gists and the arguments they used against the heathens of their time. 

The chapters 11-14 address his Dutch students. Here he repeats the exhor- 
tation to missions with which Book 1 started and offers practical advice. The 
Dutch have a responsibility towards the heathens, not only because they have 
a good opportunity to do so everywhere where the big trade companies do 
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business, but also because the work begun by the apostles is not done. They 
have not been able to evangelise the entire world, and the admonition of the 
risen Christ to his disciples to ‘go and make disciples of all nations’ therefore 
has lost none of its urgency.*? Reformed Christians should not leave the work 
to Catholic missionaries, who are very successful in spreading the Gospel, but 
regrettably mislead the heathens when it comes to the essential points of doc- 
trine concerning the attainment of saving grace. The churches in the Republic, 
the universities and the political authorities each have their specific tasks in 
this endeavour. The churches should provide able ministers, preferably through 
the mediation of an international society, like the Catholic Congregatio de Pro- 
paganda Fide (1622). The universities should train them in practical skills. Again 
the specialised seminaries in the Catholic Church and Walaeus’ regulations 
for the Seminarium Indicum provide useful models. The political authorities 
should subsidise and protect missions, and enforce Christian morals wherever 
they rule, for instance in guaranteeing a humane treatment of slaves. This again 
had been an issue in Dutch Brazil. However, Hoornbeeck warns against mixing 
politics and religion, as in his view mission is also possible without political 
support. He lambasts the Spanish for their cruelty to the conquered peoples in 
the Americas, and insists on sending as missionaries only those of impeccable 
Christian behaviour, as the faith cannot be propagated by force. The heathens 
should be weaned from the religion of their forefathers by peaceful persua- 
sion and pious example. Missionaries should teach the heathens in their own 
language, not only by preaching, but first and foremost in friendly conversa- 
tion. Chapter 15, that concludes Book r1, was added as an afterthought. It was 
inspired by the successes of the English missionary John Eliot among the Algo- 
nquin Indians.^! Hoornbeeck considered these as proof that, using the methods 
he outlined in De conversione, Reformed missions could be successful in the 
field. 

With its focus on the apologetics and missiology of the early Church Fathers, 
grafted upon a select ethnography, and its scholastic analysis of key concepts of 
Christianity and the extent to which they are known without recourse to rev- 
elation, it is an outright academic treatise. It is aimed first of all at Reformed 
theology students in the Republic, for reflection on the need and possibilities 
for mission, rather than a practical guide for missionaries in the field. Appar- 
ently Hoornbeeck, from the vantage point of his Dutch university town was 
fully aware that the endless variety between peoples and cultures encountered 


40 The verses Matthew 2816-20 form the ultimate ground for all Christian missions, and are 
therefore called the Great Commission. 
41 See Salisbury, ‘Red Puritans: The Praying Indians of Massachusetts Bay’, 42. 
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in the trading posts of the voc and wic defied the possibilities to provide prac- 
tical guidance that would fit all circumstances. Schoolmasters, comforters of 
the sick and ministers who were sent overseas were largely on their own when 
it came to finding out practical ways to approach ‘their’ heathens. 

Secondly Hoornbeeck also addresses the churches, the universities, and 
the political authorities, with an appeal to let his theory guide their practice. 
Churches should be strict in selecting only the well-instructed and godly. With 
his advocacy for the coordination of mission work through an international 
society he takes up ideas that were more or less ‘in the air’ at the time. The 
Catholic powers, who started their global expansion a generation earlier than 
the Dutch, developed models that had already proven their usefulness in the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (1622) and the specialised seminaries of the 
various religious orders. Hoornbeeck deplores the premature closure of the 
Leiden Seminarium Indicum (1622-1633). Curiously, he does not mention the 
English experiment with the Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians in New-England (1649). This society collected money to sup- 
port mission. In its first years it achieved the foundation of an Indian college 
at Harvard University (1655) and the translation of the entire Bible (1663) and 
other religious literature into Algonquian. This omission was partly rectified in 
the last chapter, conceived once news had reached Hoornbeeck in Leiden that 
the mission in New England produced tangible results. He died before these 
were destroyed in the Indian wars in the 1670s. 

As for Hoornbeeck’s method, like all humanists of his day, he had a high 
regard for the learning of antiquity, both classical and ecclesiastical. In his 
approach to missions he emphatically refers back not only to the older tradi- 
tion of cosmography but also to what the classics taught about the heathens 
and their aversion to or susceptibility for the Christian message. However, he 
reads his classics critically, through the lens of current scholarship. He devotes 
an entire chapter (Book 11, Chapter 3) on texts such as the Sibylline books and 
the work of Hermes Trismegistus, that had long been regarded as testimonies 
that intimations of the core doctrines of Christianity had been known to hea- 
then authors before the birth of Christ. Prophesies by Sibyls had been discussed 
by several Church Fathers, some of whom took them seriously.*? In 1555, a 
Latin translation by Castellio appeared, which contributed greatly to the work's 
popularity.^? However, in the sixteenth century improved competence in text 
criticism led to the conjecture that the Oracles were falsifications. Around the 


42 Fora useful introduction see Buitenwerf, Book 111 of the Sibylline Oracles. 
43 Castellio, Sybillina oracula. 
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turn of the century, Scaliger and Casaubon conclusively demonstrated that 
the Sibylline Oracles were a forgery.^* Hoornbeeck quotes both Casaubon and 
the more recent work of David Blondel (1591-1655), successor of Vossius at 
the Athenaeum Illustre in Amsterdam. Although the fraudulent nature of the 
Oracles was by then well-established on philological grounds, debate had con- 
tinued. Blondel revived it in the context of anti-Catholic controversy, as the 
Oracles could be used to defend the practice of praying for the dead.*5 Hoorn- 
beeck approvingly refers to Blondel, but the refutes both the Leiden historian 
Marcus Zuerius Boxhorn (1612-1653) and Grotius for half-heartedly trying to 
salvage the oracles by suggesting they had a Jewish origin—the first in his His- 
toria universalis (1652) and the second in his Gospel commentaries (1641).*6 
The chapter on the Sibylline Oracles is but one example of how Hoorn- 
beeck from time to time seemingly diverges from his stated purpose, entering 
into sometimes lengthy digressions. On closer inspection, in these he always 
engages in contemporary debates touching upon his own argument. In the 
chapter on the Americas in Book 1 he included the still ongoing debate about 
the origin not only of the peoples, but also of the animals of the New World. 
Here he refers to recent books ranging from the commentary of the learned 
merchant Johannes de Laet on Grotius' theories on the origins of the Americans 
(1643), to rabbi Menasse ben Israel's Spes Israelis (1646), the biblical scholar 
Samuel Bochart's Geographia sacra (1646), and the Augustinian Eremite Joa- 
chim Bruel's Historia Peruana (1651-1652). His own contribution shows sensi- 
tivity to contemporary developments in both cartography and geology, with 
suggestions about possible land bridges between South America and New 
Guinea/Australia and of changing sea levels and coastlines. Throughout he 
proves himself the true academic, with an open eye for the most convincing 
scholarly argument, irrespective of the religious or philosophical orientation 
of its author. He does not hesitate to plunder the newest ethnographical liter- 
ature, not only books written by Reformed authors, such as those by Bernhard 


44 The first of these claims in the 1599 edition with commentary of Opsopoeus, XiguXua- 
xol xeynopol, Sibyllina oracula ex vett. cod. aucta. Scaliger in a 1605 letter to Casaubon also 
uttered his suspicions, see Grafton, Defenders of the Text, pp.162—177. Grafton describes the 
process of discovery that led to the conclusion that the Sibylline Oracles were no ancient 
heathen texts. See also Buitenwerf, Book 111 of the Sibylline Oracles, pp. 13-14. 

45 Blondel, Des Sibylles célébrées tant part l'Antiquité payenne que par des saincts Peres; 
Buitenwerf, Book 111 of the Sibylline Oracles, p. 18. 

46 Hoornbeeck, De conversione, p. 103. The reference to Grotius regards his Annotations to 
the Gospel of Matthew 11.1. Modern research has shown that the oracles were a heteroge- 
neous collection, written partly by Christians and with Jewish influences, see Sehlmeyer, 
‘Sibyllini libri, Sibyllina oracula’. 
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Varenius on Japan and Rogerius on India, but also when written by religious 
adversaries, such as those on China by the Jesuit Martini.^? 

Hoornbeeck also does not shrink from touching upon sensitive issues. In the 
discussion of the origin of the inhabitants of the Americas, his own opinion 
comes very close to the theory of Grotius, and echoes a remark from Hornius’ De 
originibus Americanis (1652).^9 The parallel with Hornius is intriguing. Behind 
his treatment of the problem of the origin of the Americans lurks the more pre- 
carious question whether America had been inhabited before the Flood. Could 
not Noah have been born there? Hornius immediately discards the matter as 
insignificant: "Whether there had already been people in America before the 
Flood, as Opmeer maintains in his Chronologia after Plato's history of Atlantis, 
and is also said by others, is far from our concern and our plan"? Yet his sugges- 
tive questions contradicted the accepted view that Noah had lived somewhere 
in Middle East,°° and also came close to the even more unorthodox theories of 
Isaac La Peyrére, who had claimed that there had been people before Adam. 
In the preceding decade, this theory had caused a lot of discussion and drama 
in the Dutch Republic.?! Grotius had called it dangerous for religion.9?? Hoorn- 
beeck evidently was well aware of the sensitivity of this issue, yet pre-empts 
further discussion, simply stating: 'It is certain that the world was inhabited by 
people stemming from Adam or from one blood, and later by descendants of 
Noah'53 

Similarly, in his chapter on heathen notions on the afterlife, he does not shy 
away from the then controversial Cartesian views on the mind-body problem. 
Again, he does not mention the author of these problematic notions by name, 
but emphatically refutes them. Thus he salvages the dogma of the resurrection 
of the flesh, one of the articles in the Apostolic Creed, which is incompatible 
with Cartesian dualism. He was and remained an orthodox Reformed theolo- 


47 Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae et Siam; Rogerius, De Open-deure; Martini, Novus atlas 
Sinensis and De bello Tartarico historia. 

48 Hornius, De originibus Americanis, p. 21. Hoornbeeck claims that Hornius' book came to 
his notice after he had drawn his own, identical, conclusions, which sounds disingenious. 

49 Hormius, De originibus Americanis, p. 3. 

50 See e.g. Bochart, Geographica sacra, p. 24. 

51 Popkin, Isaac La Peyrére; Jorink, ‘Horrible and blasphemous’; Van Miert and Nellen, ‘Media 
en tolerantie in de Republiek der Letteren’. 

52 Grotius, De origine gentium Americanarum, p. 15. On the discussion this provoked with La 
Peyrére see also Schmidt, ‘Space, Time, Travel’; Rubiés, ‘Hugo Grotius's Dissertation on the 
Origin of the American Peoples’, 239. 

53 ‘Certum est, ex Adamo, sive ex uno sanguine habitatum fuisse terrarum orbem: inde a 
Noacho, Hoornbeeck, De conversione, p. 64. 
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gian in the Voetian school. In his inquiry how to approach and convert the hea- 
thens he addresses enlightened notions that were at the forefront of debates at 
the Dutch universities, and on which consensus had not yet been reached. 


De conversione in the context of Hoornbeeck’s life and work 


What we know about Hoornbeeck’s personal life largely depends on the ornate 
obituary written by his Leiden colleague, the anti-Cartesian professor for phi- 
losophy David Stuart (1627-1669) and which was included in the 1669 edition of 
De conversione, his last and posthumously published work.5^ Several biograph- 
ical dictionaries contain lemmata on Hoornbeeck, and T. Brienen’s Johannes 
Hoornbeeck (1617-1666), eminent geleerde en pastoraal theoloog (2008) provides 
a useful overview of his life and works, but there is no scholarly biography.55 
Some of his main publications have received scholarly attention in separate 
studies.56 Hoornbeeck’s work routinely receives passing mention in works on 
mission, but most of this is either seriously outdated or brutally short.” Only 
recently has he been discovered as ‘ethnohistorian’.5® 

Hoornbeeck was born in Haarlem in 1617. In 1548, his grandfather, a mer- 
chant from the Spanish Netherlands, had fled to the North for religious reasons. 
Johannes’ father was a merchant as well. At the age of 15, Johannes started as a 
student of theology at Leiden University, just before the abolition of Walaeus’ 
Seminarium Indicum. Rather than Walaeus, Constantijn l'Empereur, professor 
for Oriental languages and Jewish studies, and later also of theology, and a dis- 
tant relative as well, may have been the main attraction for coming to Leiden. 


54 Stuart, Vita clarissimi viri Johannis Hoornbeeck, in: Hoornbeeck, De conversione (no page 
numbers). On Stuart see Van der Aa, a.o., Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden 17.2, 
p. 1059. An abbreviated Dutch translation of the obituary can be found in the 1744 edition 
of Hoornbeeck’s Euthanasia ofte Wel-sterven. 

55 The site www.biografischportaal.nl gives access to four entries in Dutch biographical dic- 
tionaries. 

56 On polemics: Hofmeyr, Hoornbeeck as polemikus; on his position towards the Jews: Van 
Campen, Gans Israel, pp. 65-106; on missions: Ypma, Johannes Hoornbeeck als Missions- 
theoretiker; Oosterom, Johannes Hoornbeeck als zendingstheoloog en oecomenicus, id., 
Johannes Hoornbeeck als zendingstheoloog* 

57 Galm, Das Erwachen des Missionsgedankens; Van der Linde 'Het opkomen en de eerste 
uitwerking van de zendingsgedachte'; Koolen, Een seer bequaem middel; Boone, ‘“Tot ver- 
breydinge van het rijcke onses Heeren Jesu Christi" 13-14, 17. Jongeneel, Nederlandse zend- 
ingsgeschiedenis, p. 31, summarily dismisses Hoornbeeck for unoriginality, cf. id. Utrecht 
University, pp. 15-17. 

58 Gommans and Loots, ‘Arguing with the Heathens’. 
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When the plague broke out in this city in 1635, Johannes moved to Utrecht, at 
that moment not yet a university, but an Illustrious School, where he studied 
with Voetius, but he resumed his studies in Leiden when it was safe to return. 
In 1638, he took the preparatory exam required for a position as minister in the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

For a short time, he worked as a pastor in Mühlheim am Rhein, now part of 
Cologne, a Reformed ‘Church under the cross’, that is: tolerated under Catholic 
rule. Familial memories of the hardship of religious exile may have inspired this 
move. In 1643, he gained his doctorate in theology. The next year he received 
calls for the ministry in Maastricht and Graft and for professorates in the- 
ology at the Illustrious School of Harderwijk and the university of Utrecht. 
He accepted the call to Utrecht to become a colleague of his former teacher 
Voetius. To mark his arrival as an academic scholar, the next year he had his por- 
trait painted by the renowned Dutch master Frans Hals, from his native town 
of Haarlem.5? 

In 1654, reluctantly and after considerable pressure, he accepted a chair of 
theology at Leiden University, as a colleague of the Cartesian Abraham Hei- 
danus (1597-1678) and the famous but controversial Johannes Cocceius (1603- 
1669). The reasons why Leiden was so keen to capture Hoornbeeck, and the 
latter so hesitant, are not entirely clear. Whereas the theology faculty in Utrecht 
was uniformly anti-Cartesian, Leiden may have envisaged a balance between 
the developing 'Voetian' and 'Cocceian' schools, a policy that would become 
more general after 1675. As for Hoornbeeck's own preferences: Stuart in his 
biography suggests that whereas in Utrecht he found a harmonious and con- 
genial atmosphere, both in the university and in the church, in Leiden he was 
drawn into turbulent controversies and surrounded by libertines. These con- 
troversies were mainly about Cartesian philosophy and the Cocceian views on 
the Decalogue, which led to the Sabbath Controversy in the 1640s and 16505.90 
According to Stuart, Hoornbeeck did not object to new philosophies as long as 
they were concerned with matters of philosophy or the natural sciences, and 
even showed interest in these, but forcefully resisted what he saw as their threat 
to orthodox theology. We saw evidence of this in his willingness to consider the 
consequences of Cartesian notions for theology, although he did not accept 
them. In Leiden he worked from 1654 until his death in 1666, at the age of 48, 
worn out by hard work and by podagra and renal stones, afflictions caused by 
his sedentary lifestyle. 


59 The painting is now in the Koninklijke Musea voor Schone Kunsten van België, Brussels. 
60 See for example, Otterspeer, Groepsportret met dame 1, pp. 380—386, 416—424. Still useful 
on the Sabbath Controversy is Visser, De geschiedenis van den sabbatsstrijd. 
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In Leiden, Hoornbeeck was a member of a closely-knit group of professors, 
mainly from the Southern Netherlands, who were either connected by kinship 
or marriage.9! The biography provided by Stuart links Hoornbeeck to promi- 
nent (academic) families like Bol (Bollius), Thyssen (Thysius), LEmpereur, 
Vorst (Vorstius) and Stuart. The nexus within this network was the LEmpereur 
family. In Leiden Hoornbeeck married Anna Bernart whose grandmother was 
a L'Empereur. He combined his academic work with the ministry in the Re- 
formed Church, both in Utrecht and Leiden. Perhaps even more important to 
Hoornbeeck than his familial ties, was the international network of scholars to 
which he belonged. The references in De conversione show that he immersed 
himself in the works of contemporary authors. Some of Hoornbeeck's scholarly 
contacts, who also play a role in the book, include such names as Jacob van Gool 
(Golius), Abraham Rogerius, Johann Heinrich Hottinger, Marcus Zuerius van 
Boxhorn, Georg Horn (Hornius), Gerardus Joannes Vossius, and David Blondel. 
In Hoornbeeck's biography, Stuart lists a great number of other friends and con- 
tacts in academia. Among them are theologians and ministers like Jacob Revius 
and Petrus de Witte, the jurist Albertus Rusius and doctors of medicine like 
Franciscus le Boé Silvius (who also treated him in his final illness) and Albert 
Kyper. 

A separate category in Stuart's biography consists of theologians of foreign 
extraction, living abroad orin the Low Countries. In Stuart's opinion, these the- 
ologians were important for Hoornbeeck's theological scholarship. They were 
all Protestants from different countries in Europe: England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. Stuart names Edward Reynolds, Samuel Rutherford, 
Robert Baillie, Pierre Du Moulin, André Rivet, David Blondel, Joannes Bux- 
torfius, Johann Heinrich Hottinger, Francis Turretin, Frederik Spanheim and 
Johannes Valckenier. Unfortunately, very few documents of Hoornbeeck's cor- 
respondence have survived, making it difficult to gain further insight into the 
extent and nature of his scholarly contacts. He conducted a controversy over 
Brownist ecclesiology with English theologians, who felt misrepresented in his 
works.62 Hoornbeeck was also sought as a patron of the arts by his distant rela- 
tive the poet Johan Six van Chandelier. Several of his poems were dedicated 
to Hoornbeeck. Six van Chandelier was also a pharmacist and merchant of 
medicines, including many imported products, and with a keen interest in the 
exotic. He and Hoornbeeck may have discussed foreign cultures.® 


61 In his obituary, Stuart mentions the family names of L'Empereur, Thysius, Bol, Vorst and 
Stuart. 

62 Brienen, Johannes Hoornbeeck, pp. 103-107, cf. Rooy, The Theology of Missions in the Puri- 
tan Tradition, p. 265. 

63 See for the connection R. Spaans: Dangerous Drugs. 
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Reformed church historians have categorized Hoornbeeck as a member of 
a movement within the Dutch Reformed Church, the Nadere Reformatie (Fur- 
ther Reformation), allegedly a church party of zealots who demanded political 
support for the imposition of godliness on church and society and actively 
combated everything that could be seen as a deviation from the original ide- 
als of the Reformation. Recently the existence of such a specific movement has 
been called into question. The idea of a Nadere Reformatie derived from the 
conviction that the differences between the neo-Calvinist free churches and 
the Dutch Reformed Church from which these seceded in the nineteenth cen- 
tury had roots going back to the introduction of the Reformation in the Dutch 
Republic.6+ However, the Dutch Reformed of Hoornbeeck’s age show much 
more variety than a simple dichotomy between a ‘hotter sort of Protestants’ 
and ‘Laodiceans’. They lived in a confessionally deeply divided society, within 
living memory of the wars of religion, and were faced by rapid developments 
in philology, philosophy and discoveries in the natural sciences and the over- 
seas world that challenged traditional biblical worldviews. Their theologians 
were educated at universities that ranked among the best the Protestant world 
had to offer. Academics like Hoornbeeck each developed their own original 
approaches towards the questions of their age, thus creating a lively, varied, 
and at times highly contentious theological community. 

In the course of his life Hoornbeeck published an impressive oeuvre in Latin 
and Dutch.® One could say that its overarching theme is the position of the 
Dutch Reformed among other religious views, past, present and worldwide. As 
professor of theology he published numerous theological disputations. These 
were the product of his teaching. Professors formulated theses on the tradi- 
tional theological commonplaces (loci communes) as well as on current prob- 
lems, and had their students debate these under their presidency. Students 
could publish the theses they had defended separately, but as a rule professors 
also published the gist of one or a series of these debates under their own name, 
usually after more or less extensive editing. These disputation series therefore 
give a good impression of the subjects that were central in academic teaching. 

Besides disputations Dutch professors of Reformed theology would pub- 
lish Latin monographs on their primary interests and (often vernacular) tracts 
on current affairs and for the benefit of a non-academic audience. Naturally, 
in content these genres would often overlap. Hoornbeeck’s first monograph 


64 Van Lieburg, Een eiland na de Reformatie, pp. 305-317 and id., Wege der niederländischen 
Pietismusforschung, demonstrate how the Nadere Reformatie was a twentieth-century 
‘invention of tradition’. 

65 Fora complete list De Bie and Loosjes, BWPGN 4, pp. 277—286. 
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was Socinianismus refutatus (Refutation of Socinianism, 1650), defending Re- 
formed orthodoxy against what at that time was considered the most danger- 
ous heresy around. The work for which he is best known is Summa controver- 
siarum (1653) in which he defines the confessional positions held by a wide 
range of churches and groups outside the Reformed fold, as well as those of 
Islam, Judaism and heathenism, and refutes them for his Reformed students.96 
In this book he is very short on Judaism and heathenism, outlining only the 
main tenets in dispute, and announces separate treatment in successive mono- 
graphs. These followed as Tesuvah Yehudah (1655)97 and De conversione (1669). 
Both are the result of series of disputations—those on the Jews going back to 
the very beginning of his academic career—their rough outlines are already 
given in Summa controversiarum, and together they can be considered a trilogy. 
In Dutch Hoornbeeck wrote tracts on current issues, such as the Sabbath Con- 
troversy.9? His Euthanasia ofte Wel-sterven (Euthanasia or the Art of Dying Well, 
1651) was reprinted until the middle of the eighteenth century. His Tractaat van 
Catechisatie (On Teaching the Catechism, 1654) set the agenda for a great flow- 
ering of catechetical instruction, both for the young and for confirmed adult 
church members, in which the Dutch Republic might well be unique. Hoorn- 
beeck's high regard for thorough catechisation is evidentalso in De conversione, 
where he recommends its use in the mission field.5? 

The original disputations upon which De conversione was built must have 
made quite an impression upon the 23 student participants. At least seven of 
them accepted the challenge and set off to foreign parts. Petrus Casier left 
for one of the Banda Islands barely a year after he held his disputation. A 
few years later Jacob Rhynsdyck was assigned to another island of the Banda 
group. Laurens Hemlingh became minister of Gale on Ceylon (now Sri Lanka). 
Bartholomeus Heynen, born in Dutch Brazil, as a teenager served in Batavia as 
comforter of the sick before coming to Leiden to study. Once ordained, he went 
to Gale and Jaffnapatnam on Ceylon and afterwards served the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese churches of Batavia. Jacobus Fabricius also left for the East Indies."? 


66 Hoornbeeck, Summa controversiarum. 

67 Hoornbeeck, Tesuvah Yehudah. 

68 . Heyliging van Gods naem ende dagh (Observance of God's Name and Day) and Sondagh 
Rustdagh (Sunday Day of Rest). 

69 Euthanasia ofte Wel-sterven (Euthanasia or the Art of Dying Well), Tractaat van Cate- 
chisatie (On Teaching the Catechism). See also Spaans, 'Between the Catechism and the 
Microscope’. 

70 Biographical particulars on the individual students have been taken from Van Troosten- 
burg de Bruijn, Biographisch Woordenboek van Oost-Indische predikanten and Van Lieburg, 
‘Repertorium van Nederlandse hervormde predikanten tot 1816. 
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Laurens van Gaesbeeck became a minister in North America.” Johannes van 
Arckel was the first minister at the Cape of Good Hope, where he died young.” 
The subject may have attracted the more adventurous kind of student in the 
first place. Noach van Francken became a chaplain of the fleet and as such wit- 
nessed the raid on the Medway,’? while Abraham Braedius served the Dutch 
embassy in London. Some had relatives in the overseas churches, such as 
Samuel à Dooreslaer"* who, however, himself chose to remain in patria. 

The book was never reprinted after 1669, but appears to have exerted influ- 
ence nonetheless, initially in Utrecht, but also further afield, even into the 
New World. In 1666 the classis Utrecht formulated plans for mission among 
the Jewish communities in the Dutch Republic. These plans were obviously 
triggered by the messianic fervour following the proclamation that the Greek 
Sephardic rabbi Sabbatai Zevi was the promised Messiah. The classis sent one 
of its members, Johannes Hondius (1629-1673), to try to convince the Jews that 
the Messiah had come centuries ago in the person of Jesus Christ. Hondius 
was minister of Maarssen, where a large Jewish community was to be found 
at the time. Johannes Leusden (1624-1699), professor of Oriental languages in 
Utrecht, gladly offered to help out.” A few years later, however, the classis came 
with more ambitious plans towards the conversion of the heathens that show 
similarities with the blueprint given in De conversione. Although Hoornbeeck 
was not mentioned, the fact that this issue was placed on the agenda of the clas- 
sis in the same year that his book was published can hardly be a coincidence.”® 
Around the same time plans were hatched at the university of Kiel for a Col- 
legium de propaganda fide aimed at mission primarily among Jews, but also at 
Muslims and heathens. These plans were partly inspired upon Hoornbeeck's 
De conversione, but the intended Collegium never materialised.”” 

Evidently, Hoornbeeck was not alone in Utrecht with his interest in mis- 
sions, and the subject would remain on the agenda of the Utrecht churches. 
In 1688 Petrus van Mastricht (1630-1706), minister of Utrecht-City, handed the 


71 Eekhof, De Hervormde Kerk in Noord-Amerika. Gaesbeeck mentioned there 1, p. 244. 

72 Biewenga, De Kaap de Goede Hoop, p. 118. 

73 Joosse, Geloof in de Nieuwe Wereld, p. 114; Van Francken, Een oprecht en bondig journael. As 
part of the spoils from the English flagship the Royal Charles he took a Japanese kimono. 

74 Abraham and David Dooreslaer served in Brazil, see F.L. Schalkwijk, The Reformed Church 
in Dutch Brazil. 

75 Acta classis Utrecht, August 14-15, 1666, session 111, $18; discussed in Van Campen, Gans 
Israel, pp. 133-139. 

76 Acta classis Utrecht, August 12-13, 1669, session 111, § 28. 

77 Galm, Das Erwachen des Missionsgedankens, p. 77; Friedrich, Zwischen Abwehr und Bekeh- 


rung, pp. 96-99. 
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classis a letter from Increase Mather (1639-1723), Puritan minister of Boston, 
about the successes of the mission of John Eliot and John Cotton among the 
Native Americans. The letter, dated July 12, 1687, was addressed to professor 
Leusden, but like many letters at the time it was not a private communica- 
tion. It was printed and published in Latin in 1688. In return for this good news 
from the New World, Mather asked for information on the spread of the Gospel 
on Ceylon, which had been under Dutch government since a few years, and 
where seminaries for missionaries, partly inspired on the work of Hoornbeeck, 
were being founded.’ Apparently there was a regular correspondence between 
New England and Utrecht, probably going back to 1664 when the news about 
this same mission had inspired Hoornbeeck to the thirty-first and last dispu- 
tation to be included in De conversione. The relation was reciprocal: Increase 
Mather's son Cotton Mather (1663-1728) prefaced his A Monitory, and Horta- 
tory Letter, to those English, who debauch the Indians, by Selling Strong Drink 
unto them (1700) with quotations from De conversione.? Thus a nucleus of 
the international correspondence network of scholars to support worldwide 
mission that Hoornbeeck advocated in De conversione, as an alternative to 
the top-down Roman Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, was already in place in 
Utrecht. 

Hoornbeeck’s work also figures in a curious 64-page tract written by Hendrik 
Velse, Professor Hoornbeeks Sorg en Raad (Professor Hoornbeeck’s Concern and 
Counsel, 1732).8° Velse (1683-1744) is an intriguing but little known figure. Born 
a minister's son, he became a minister himself, probably a Cocceian. He served 
in the prestigious church of The Hague from 1715-1744, after short stays in a 
number of lesser villages and towns. He was highly interested in missions.?! 
Velse's booklet is often presented as a (partial) translation or adaptation of De 
conversione, but although the author quotes extensively from the first chapters 
of Hoornbeeck's book, it is in fact an independent publication with an argu- 
ment of its own.8? Velse made a plea for intensifying evangelisation overseas, on 


78 Acta classis Utrecht, March 6-7, 1688, § 20; June 5-6, 1688, § 16. (A copy of) the letter is in 
the Cuper papers in the Royal Library in The Hague (shelf nr. 72 C 29). It was also published 
as a pamphlet, Mather, De successu evangelij. On the seminaries in Colombo and Jaffna, 
Ypma, Johannes Hoornbeek, p. 220; Van Goor, Jan Kompenie as Schoolmaster. 

79 Rooy, The Theology of Missions in the Puritan Tradition, p. 251. 

80 Velse, Professor Hoornbeeks Sorg en Raad. 

81 Boone, ‘Zending en gereformeerd piétisme in Nederland; there 11-13, mentions several 
publications of Velse in relation to missions. Jacob Campo Weyerman provided a pro- 
tean and singularly uninformative obituary in Treurvertoog. Velse identifies similarities 
between Hoornbeeck and Cocceius in his booklet. 

82 Jongeneel, Nederlandse zendingsgeschiedenis, pp. 53-54- 
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the example of the successful British and the Danish missions, especially urging 
the Dutch Reformed Church to send out ministers to Pennsylvania. Apparently 
an apocalyptic mood had gotten hold of Velse. He showed himself apprehen- 
sive of increased persecution of Protestants in Europe, especially in the Habs- 
burg lands. He described how boatloads of German Reformed refugees from 
the Palatinate departed from Dutch ports, often theologically well-grounded 
and pious families. They sailed towards a fertile and largely ‘empty’ land where 
generations grew up without proper spiritual care, as there were only a hand- 
ful of ministers there. He wrote that the Dutch would do well to help build the 
church in Pennsylvania, just in case they too had to flee popish persecution. He 
ends with praise for Hoornbeeck, descended from religious refugees himself, 
who initially preferred a posting in a church under the cross to richer plums at 
home. Hoornbeeck thus serves him mainly as a prop to his own argument. Nev- 
ertheless his booklet shows that his De conversione had made an impression. As 
indicated above, its fame endured into the era of the modern missionary soci- 
eties. 


A note on the text and translation 


De conversione is the product of Hoornbeeck's academic teaching. From some- 
time in 1662 until January 1664, under his presidency, 22 students held 30 dis- 
putations on the subject of conversion. The published texts of the disputations 
consisted of theses, as was usual. Yet their oral performance appears to have 
taken the form of an extended discussion seminar on a book the professor was 
writing. Unlike the chapters in the definitive version of the book that appeared 
in 1669, the disputations did not each treat one self-contained subject. Some 
disputations were longer than others, but all were more or less disputation- 
length chunks from the text that was to be published a few years later without 
substantial alterations. The texts of the disputations were published as sepa- 
rate brochures, under the names of the responding students, shortly after they 
were held. The first one appeared with Sibrandus Verruwert, and all the others 
with the widow and heirs of Johannes Elzevier, in Leiden. Some of these dis- 
putations were followed by corollaria, theses on unrelated subjects that were 
freely chosen by the students themselves. A 23rd student held a gist disputa- 
tion with Hoornbeeck in the summer of 1664, on the English missions in North 
America. This was published, also in Leiden, with Daniel Wilhelmus van der 
Boxe. 

Hoornbeeck must have intended publication in book form from the start. 
He wrote an address “To the reader’ of the series, apparently after the 30st and 
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before the 31st disputation was held. In this address he listed the 22 students of 
the original series as his collaborators. Here he stated that as the subject was 
‘unusual’ he had ‘prepared these drafts (Lat.: schediasmata) and gave them to 
students instead of disputations to examine them in public’. This address to the 
reader could be bound together with the separate disputation brochures into a 
coherent volume. 

We have no idea how large the print runs of the original disputations were. 
One single copy of a volume containing this address followed by all 31 dispu- 
tations has been preserved and is now held in the Old Library of Magdalen 
College Oxford. Moreover, this volume contains other disputations held under 
Hoornbeeck’s presidency around the same time, often by the same students, on 
other subjects, such as controversy against Catholics and Socinians and a series 
on the Lord's Prayer.8? In the library catalogue the title of the volume is given 
as De conversione Indorum et gentilium, disquisitiones institutae in Academiae 
Lugduno-Batava, Leiden, Elzevier, 1664. The disputations each have the title 
Disputatio theologica de conversione Indorum et gentilium. Yet it is not in the 
strict sense a book, with one publisher, but an impromptu collection of dispu- 
tations held with Hoornbeeck, the largest part of which consists of parts of the 
future book in disputation format. 

After a few years Hoornbeeck started to work on a definitive publication 
of the disputation texts, or perhaps of a manuscript underlying them, in a 
book consisting of two parts, or ‘books. When he died, he had gotten as far 
as preparing Book 1. This preparation entailed altering the layout, from a list of 
theses into a running text, and marking the division into chapters and adding 
the chapter titles. Apart from very minor changes, such as the insertion of an 
occasional adverb like autem (‘but’, ‘however’), the cursory text of the origi- 
nal disputations, now no longer divided into theses, reappears unaltered in the 
chapters of the book. Only the description of the heathens in Africa was moved 
forward. Originally it consisted of five theses, placed at the end of the ninth dis- 
putation, and after the description of the Americas, which was to become the 
concluding part of Book 1. In 1669 Hoornbeeck placed it at the beginning of 
Book 1, chapter 5, before the description of the heathens of Asia. In its origi- 
nal place, Africa had been included in the area under the direction of the West 


83 Johannes Hoornbeeck, De conversione Indorum et gentilium, disquisitiones institutae in 
Academiae Lugduno-Batava, Leiden, Elzevier, 1664. Oxford, Magdalen College, Old Library, 
shelf nr. k.6.20(1). The disputation by Johannes Arckelius, Disputatio theologica de con- 
versione Indorum et gentilium, Trigesima-prima Leiden, Van der Boxe, 1664, ibid., has a 
separate shelfnumber. k.6.20(2), but is bound with the first 30 disputations into one Sam- 
melband, followed by more disputations involving Hoornbeeck and his students. 
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India Company. The order of appearance in 1669 reflected the organisation of 
the traditional cosmographies, where the coast of Africa was the first stage on 
the way to Asia.84 

After Hoornbeeck's death, Matthias Nethenus (1618-1686) finished the work 
on Book 1. Nethenus had been professor of theology at Utrecht University from 
16541662, and thus briefly a colleague of Hoornbeeck. In 1662 he had been 
dismissed from his chair for sharp invective in a written controversy with the 
Groningen professor of theology Samuel Maresius (15991673). The university 
of Groningen felt insulted and required satisfaction. Nethenus continued to live 
in Utrecht as a private citizen, until he was called to the university of Herborn in 
1669, shortly after the publication of De conversione, earlier that year.55 Initially 
he had only the first 30 disputations at his disposition. He probably missed the 
gist, as its ‘author’ (or rather: respondent) was not mentioned in the list at the 
end of Hoornbeeck's 1664 address to the reader. While the text as contained in 
the first 30 disputations was already under the press, with Johannes (Jan Jansz.) 
Janssonius van Waesberghe in Amsterdam, Nethenus found that there was also 
a thirty-first disputation. At his urgent request, the printer stopped the presses, 
and included this last one in the rest of the press run, as chapter 15 of Book 11. 
As a result there are two slightly different versions of the 1669 edition of De con- 
versione, one with and one without a chapter 15. As the type had already been 
set, in the completed version this last chapter is oddly placed at the very end of 
the book, after the index. 

Unlike the copies that had already been printed before its inclusion, these 
latter ones also contain a folded page with Hoornbeeck's engraved portrait, 
a short overview of Hoornbeeck’s most important publications, a preface by 
David Stuart, and, between the index and the text of the last disputation, the 
address to the reader prepared by Hoornbeeck in 1664 to accompany the col- 
lection of brochures with the texts as published in the original disputations. 
Moreover, here Nethenus in a short memorandum explains the inclusion of the 
last chapter and reveals himself as the editor of the book. Most of this material 


84 Many academic books originated in series of disputations. It is not always possible to 
determine the exact relation between the texts of published disputations and the result- 
ing book. Sometimes no book resulted, and the series was preserved in a Sammelband 
or only in scattered copies. This is an as yet barely explored field, see Sinnema and Van 
den Belt, 'The Synopsis Purioris Theologiae (1625) as a Disputation Cycle, 505-537. In De 
conversione the concept version of the book text seems to precede the disputations. 

85 Nethenus, ‘Matthias Nethenus lectori benevolo s.P.D. in Hoornbeeck's, De conversione, 
no page number. According to his letter, Nethenus received the disputation in March and 
sent it on to the printer with the request to have it included in the book. On the eventful 
career of Nethenus Schneemelcher, Mathias Nethenus. Leben und Werk. 
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was probably simply filler for the empty pages that came with the extra sheets 
of paper needed for the thirty-first disputation. 

The translation is based on the text of the last and most complete version. As 
the Latin text is easily available on line (Google Books), a parallel translation 
has not been considered. The address by Hoornbeeck has been placed at the 
beginning, but the other paratextual elements have been left out. Easy read- 
ability and an attempt to give a literal translation create conflicting demands. 
An important aim in making this translation has been to provide scholars with 
easy access to this book which may help them to pursue their own research 
questions and, if necessary, to have recourse to the original. Therefore, Ineke 
Loots has opted for a largely literal translation. Only where Hoornbeeck uses 
technical theological language, his words are renderedin the English equivalent 
of these theological terms. Also, in the interest of improved readability many 
of Hoornbeeck’s long sentences have been split up. However, the paragraphs 
from the 1669 edition have been preserved. In the translation, the page num- 
bering of the original is indicated in the margin, and the points where the texts 
of the disputations begin are indicated by Roman numerals. In order to help the 
modern reader in ‘following’ the argument, short summaries have been added 
at the beginning of each chapter. They are set in italic to mark them as alien to 
Hoornbeeck’s text. 

As for the translation of the word gentiles: the most common translations 
are ‘pagans, ‘heathens’ and ‘gentiles’. All of these terms have their advantages 
and drawbacks, because of their specific connotations. Hoornbeeck occasion- 
ally uses pagani (pagans, literally ‘village dwellers’), referring to rural pockets 
of heathens surviving for some time in the Roman Empire at the time this had 
become officially Christian. Nowadays the term ‘pagans’ has attained a rather 
specialized meaning, including modern neo-pagans such as the members of 
the Pagan Federation. The term ‘gentiles’ is often used in Bible translations. 
Therefore it is less suitable for the translation of gentiles in Hoornbeeck’s text, 
as it is often specifically used for people who are not Jewish. The word ‘hea- 
thens’ has a slightly pejorative connation. Nevertheless, as a technical term it 
is preferable over the others, because it does not have the connotations of the 
two former alternatives. 

When using the names of persons there mostly are many alternatives: using 
the latinized names, using the name in the own language of the author or using 
the name most usual in English texts. In this translation the last option has been 
used throughout. For quotations from the Bible Hoornbeeck, as a good Protes- 
tant, does not use the Latin Vulgate, but apparently Latinizes either the States 
Translation or the texts in their original language, perhaps even from memory. 
Here Bible passages are translated as they stand in Hoornbeeck’s text. Hoorn- 
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beeck’s text, especially in the quotations, is peppered with words that he left 
in the original Greek or Hebrew. As a rule they have been rendered in English, 
while the Greek original is given in the footnotes. Hebrew words have been 
simply transliterated. Sometimes Hoornbeeck refers to a Bible passage with- 
out quoting it. Because these quotes are useful for following the argument they 
have been provided in the notes in the English Standard Version (UK). 

A last remark has to do with the annotation. Hoornbeeck frequently gives lit- 
eral quotations from the works of others. In the footnotes these quotations have 
been identified. For quotations from classical literature, the footnotes refer the 
reader to modern editions. For those from early modern works, wherever pos- 
sible they give the page numbers from an original edition that Hoornbeeck’s 
could have used. In most cases this is the first edition of the book in question. 
Sometimes it was clear which edition Hoornbeeck had used because of differ- 
ences between editions. In these cases that edition is mentioned. With a few 
exceptions these books are available in a digital version on the Internet, so that 
the reader can go on to investigate the original text and its context. In passages 
that require rather specialist foreknowledge, the annotation also aims to pro- 
vide readers and students of the text with comments or references to recent 
literature, as a starting point for further exploration. In the many cases that the 
notes concern information about classical antiquity the information, unless 
otherwise indicated, relies on Brill's New Pauly (available online). 
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To the reader 


If someone would happen to ask me, what induced us—when there are so 
many controversies at home in which the students could get their training 
by holding disputations according to the academic custom, so many names of 
heresies of all kinds, not to mention the schisms and new disagreements that 
develop out of others every day, as if those of the Ancients were not more than 
enough—to go forth to the infidels and not occupy ourselves with the Jews, 
about whose conviction and conversion we recently spoke or with the Mus- 
lims whose delirious ideas we treated in another book, for to expose them is 
to refute them, but to move on to the heathens and Indians, why first of all an 
effort is made to find out what their opinions are on the matter of religion, if 
any religion can be ascribed to them, then how we can have a discussion with 
them and finally how we should come to their conversion, which should be the 
goal and target of every disputation. To someone asking this question we will 
give the answer that the reason for this undertaking lies in the fact that we have 
gotten hold of anew and unusual subject for disputations, because there are so 
many controversies and struggles at home, ‘quarrels and battles of bitter lan- 
guage’ that they easily create a justified aversion in our mind, while we retrace 
the same path again and again, often with very little success, at least not with 
so much success that it equals the price of the work. 


The narrow way to salvation is hardly to be seen 
between the winding paths. 

So many heads of faithless people crop up 
embellished by twisted errors 


as Prudentius so nicely says.” Also, I have noticed that many people think it 
sufficient for a theologian to be able to hold discussions with Roman Catholics, 
with Socinians, Anabaptists, Remonstants and that kind of people, safe from 
most people except those mentioned here and safe from the parts of their task 
with respect to those other people, which is to teach, convert and save, as much 
as we can, all the nations.? For I think that those words to the apostles apply to 
all workers in the common work of the ministry, in their position as succes- 
sors to the New Testament. Therefore, so that students could also be taught to 


m 


A quote from Ovid's Ars amatoria, 2.15. 
Prudensius, Liber Apotheosis, Praefatio 11, 4-7. 
3 Lit: návta tà £0vv. Cf. n. 40 on p. 19. 
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think about them in time and, while God shows us all those various peoples 
and makes it possible to go out to them, peoples unknown to our forefathers 
and not visited by them, and to make us know that it also belongs to our task 
to make plans to spread the faith among them and to look after their salvation, 
we prepared these drafts and gave them to students instead of disputations to 
examine them in public. To recommend their names and diligence to others I 
have thought it appropriate to show them here: 


Petrus Wittewrongel 
Cornelis Tessing 

Petrus Casier 

Johannes Obry 
Johannes Tresenier 
Johannes du Castel 
Jacobus Fabricius 
Gerbrand van Leeuwen 
Jacobus Rhynsdyck 
Samuel van Dooreslaer 
Rudolph Voltelen 
Laurens van Gaesbeeck 
Petrus van Crimpen 
Noach van Francken 
Jacobus Vasseur 
Thomas Burchardus Voltelen 
Abraham Braedius 
Laurens Hemlingh 
Albert van Rodenburgh 
Bartholomeus Heynen 
Coenraad Ruysch 
Cornelius van Bashuysen 
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Book 1, Chapter 1 


In this chapter Hoornbeeck argues that the Dutch have a specific responsibility for 
overseas missions, and sketches the outline of his work. 


Reason for the work and its division into parts 


When I was seriously thinking and deliberating, as quite frequently happened, 
about the gravity of and the universal ambition for the holy task that consists 
in winning people for Christ, from the time that the Master of Everything said 
to his disciples that they should go out into the world and teach all nations, and 
because I thought that this also refers in its own way to each and every servant 
of the Gospel, and especially to those who have the opportunity and possibil- 
ity to take up the work—a journey—that did not yet exist for the apostles, I 
decided that it would not be out of place to take up the work promised before, 
and postponed in favour of the Disputations with the Jews and the Socinians.! 
This work deals with the conversion of the Indians and heathens, to whom the 
Dutch have been allowed free and frequent access for a long time now, follow- 
ing some people and before others. 

We should certainly not neglect the good fortune that at the time and in the 
part of the world where we are living, we not only have such great knowledge 
of all of the world, but that we can also visit and even communicate with peo- 
ple of whom our ancestors did not know even the name, let alone the location 
and circumstances. And not only did it become known where to find the hid- 
den corners of the East and West, but they were also occupied, tamed and taken 
into possession by the Dutch some time ago, in my opinion not so much to pro- 
mote the interests and glory of the Republic as of that of Christ and the church. 
For this is how we like to see it, as is necessary for our present work. 

For who would believe that by the singular providence and gift of God these 
things have happened to our people | only to make them explore and occupy 2 
these regions or to take away the riches of the earth or for a larger or superflu- 
ous quantity of material things, to the glory and the idle triumph of the Dutch 
name, instead of, what is more likely, to bring knowledge and worship of God 
the Maker of Everything to lands that so far have been strangers to the commu- 


1 Hoornbeeck announced the present work in his earlier Summa controversiarum religionis, 
cum infidelibus, haerericis, schismaticis (1653), p. 59. 
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nity of humanity and religion, and to people who know nothing but the earth 
and earthly matters.” After all, nearly all those realms that are much larger than 
the parts of the earth we have formerly known, outside ‘the roads of the year 
and of the sun, have been opened not to other, heathen, people, but especially 
to Christians.? 

Because God ordained that each and every people and country should help 
each other, and that we should not only acquire from elsewhere that what is 
useful for us, but should also in our turn pay others back with our things, in 
accordance with our duty and task, in particular with the spiritual and heav- 
enly matters of which Christ gave us the possession and the use, to make us 
share the things that can and should be given without any damage, equally nec- 
essary and salutary to all, gold for bronze.* For, just as the apostle says that it is 
not too much to get remunerated by those, to whom we give spiritual things 1. 
Corinth. 931,5 on the other hand it seems perfectly reasonable that we give spiri- 
tual things to the people who enrich us with their material things. These things 
should not be judged by their price, or valued in terms of money or earthly 
riches, for ‘nothing belonging to God has a price’ as Tertullian says to the hea- 
thens. And Athenagoras, against the Greeks, said ‘the teachings about God are 
too great to be compensated by human gifts.” But our ingratitude would be 
even greater, if attracted by such large gifts, we would not perform the things 
we also are obliged to do without those gifts. Those people who once brought 
the Europeans and the people of the North the knowledge of the Gospel did not 
receive anything but beatings, persecution, and grim killings, which habitually 
accompany and crown the first announcement of the truth and its messen- 
gers. Can it then be the case that we, who owe a very great deal, if not all, of our 
commerce and wealth to the heathens and Indians, never think about remu- 
nerating them with that type of goods which does not belong to us but only to 


2 Dutch overseas enterprises had three distinct goals: trade, denying Spain and Portugal access 
to overseas enterprises that could finance the war of the Republic against the Habsburgs, and 
Christian mission. 

3 This is a citation from Virgil, Aeneid 6.791. The passage contains a prophecy about the 
Emperor Augustus who will extend the empire beyond the ‘Garamantes’ and ‘Indos’. 

4 Literally: xpócea yoAxeiwv, a quote fom Homer, Iliad 6.236. The story is about a certain Glau- 
cus. Zeus took his wits and made him exchange his ‘gold for bronze’: he made him exchange 
his armour with Diomedes, son of Tydeus, giving gold for bronze, and the worth of a hundred 
oxen for nine. 

5 Ifwe have sown spiritual things among you, is it too much if we reap material things from 
you? 

6 Tertullian, Apologeticum, 19. 

Citation from Athenagoras not found. 
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God, and that is handed over not only without cost but even with great profit, 
by which means those people will shortly become the most fortunate instead of 
the most miserable of all, because they become the best, because they become 
Christians? 

Certainly St. Paul, the Apostle of the Nations, apart from what he had in com- 
mon with the other apostles in teaching all nations and all people, did burn 
with a particular ardour in that he not only accepted the task of preaching to 
the nations with great joy, just like St. Peter with respect to the Jews, but that 
he also felt that, from the moment of his vocation to the faith and the promul- 
gation of the faith, Christ had accepted him for no other reason than that he 
would show the same to the nations. Gal. 1:15.16. | But when it pleased God, who 3 
set me apart from my mother's womb and called me by his grace, to reveal his 
Son to me so that I might preach him to the nations, my immediate response 
was not to consult any human being’. See then how much honour he awards to 
it and what a particular favour he considers it to preach Christ to the nations? 
‘Although I am the least of all the saints, this grace was given to me: to preach 
to the nations the inscrutable riches of Christ, and to make plain to everyone, 
etc. Eph. 3:8. So he does not regard it as a disgrace, but as an honour, as a favour, 
notas a sign of contempt, let alone an infamy to be sent to the heathens, and as 
the lowest to have received the highest grace, worthy of a saint, to make others 
holy as well, especially from the profane and most deplorable people such as 
the heathens, by enlightening them and enriching them with the doctrine and 
the kindness of Christ. Therefore, when he adds that he had accepted the 'grace 
and the Apostolate’, in Rom. 1:5, he further remarks that this is ‘for the obedi- 
ence to the faith among all nations. And in 2Tim. 2:7? ‘and for this purpose I 
have been appointed a herald and an apostle [...] and a true and faithful teacher 
of the Gentiles. And, therefore, the Apostle gained this honorific: Teacher of 
the Nations. Yes, driven by a kind of holy competition and ambition, he testi- 
fies that he did not have the ambition? to announce the Gospel, except to places 
where it had not been brought by others before, so that it would not seem as 
if he wanted to build on the fundament of others, but rather to fulfil what had 
been written, namely: ‘those to whom he has not been announced, will see and 
who have not heard will understand’. Rom. 15:20.21. 

Furthermore, the disputes and quarrels among the Christians and even 
among the Reformed Protestants, which can in fact easily lead to mutual 
loathing among Christians and Protestants themselves, will, at least, be skilfully 


8 InfactiTim. 2:7. 
9 Lit: ptAotipotuevoc. 
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avoided, if not corrected in this manner, if at some point we pursue our sailing 
trip that started with the Christians and then move on to the heathens, and 
preferably hold discussions with them for the sake of Christ and the faith and 
piety which are often fought out among Christians if not counter to these objec- 
tives then at the least often with minimal result. As a result of these discussions, 
Christians will perhaps sooner become heathens than heathens become Chris- 
tians. I will address neither the issues of their dispute nor their impact. But this, 
I do not doubt it, is generally accepted: that Christians and heathens have fun- 
damental disputes, and therefore, these disputes should have strong priority 
over others. It is more worthwhile and more useful to have converted a hea- 
then into a Christian than to have converted a Christian into a member of a 
different Christian denomination, regardless of whether it is a better one. 

In this work, we have set three goals for ourselves. First, to give a brief histo- 
ria and synopsis, of the ancient as well of the present day heathens, as far as it 
concerns their religion, as we erroneously call it in general speech. | Next, the 
dispute, in which we will review the controversies with them. Finally, the advice 
to take care of, and promote, their conversion and salvation, which should 
always be the goal of the debate. 
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Book 1, Chapter 2 


Review of previous knowledge about India, brief history of the recent voyages of 
discovery to the East and West Indies. How the Dutch denied the pope the authority 
to give or deny access to heathen nations, pursued trade overseas, to the detriment 
of their Spanish enemy, and gained great wealth. How this opened a window for 
missions. Limitation of this book to the heathens. 


About both of the Indies, their first discovery and the Dutch Indian 
Company 


When we use the term ‘Indians’ when speaking in general, we refer to differ- 
ent groups of people. The same name ‘West India’ is also used for the islands 
off America even though there is no Indus river there from which the actual 
and eastern India derives its name. Its name was given by Christopher Colum- 
bus, before Amerigo Vespucci, who had called it India, thinking that these lands 
were connected with East India. Or rather, Columbus had first learned this from 
a nauarchus, who had been his guide to these lands. We will talk about him 
later in due course.! Or, what I regard as more likely, that its name is derived 
from its location opposite the actual India. Properly speaking, India is a region 
in Asia ‘in the third part of the world’, as Solinus says? when the fourth part of 
the earth was not yet known, specifically located between two rivers, the Indus 
and the Ganges, and also on the other side of the Ganges. Therefore, in India, 
there exists a division between the part on one side of the Ganges and that 
on the other side, which is nowadays ruled by the Great Mughal.? This part is 
generally called Indostan. 

‘Nearly all of India faces towards the east’, are the words of Curtius, where 
he describes India, and the expedition of Alexander the Great to that country. 
In the West, it has the river Indus which originates at the Kashmir mountains. 
From this river, it got its origin and its name. Huygen van Linschoten* described 


Hoornbeeck, De conversione, p. 59. 

2 Solinus, De mirabilibus mundi 40.1. 

3 The First Battle of Panipat in 1526 is generally regarded as the beginning of the Mughal 
Empire. At the time of writing the Mughal emperor was Aurangzeb Alamgir, who took over 
the throne in 1658. 

4 Jan Huyghen van Linschoten (Haarlem, 1563-Enkhuizen 1611), in 1579 moved to the Iberian 
Peninsula to prepare for a merchant career. He got a position as a clerk of the newly appointed 
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his observation of the river for us fellow Dutchmen in his Itinerario, Chap- 
ter 7.5 

In the Vita Apollonii Book 3, Philostratus mentioned two men, Indus and 
Ganges.® I cannot say when they lived nor whether they gave their name to the 
rivers in the way the land is named after the rivers. Not only Philostratus, but 
others as well like to compare the river Indus to the Nile of the Egyptians, for it 
also has river arms, five in this case, along which it streams into the sea. For this 
reason, the Persians call it Pang-ab, meaning five waters, and it is also regarded 
as sacred by the people living nearby. 

Similarly, the Ganges, the second river and also a very well-known river of 
India, is not only sacred to the Indians, but also to many others. The wretched 
people believe an ancient superstition which says that the waters contain a 
divine and salutary force that can clear people from crime. 


Did the Poet laugh at or cry for those people? 
‘Ah, too easy, you who believe that you can solve 
shameful killings using water from a river" | 


It is easy to believe that souls are cleaned by water, just like it washes the dirt 
off the body. This superstition is also the origin of the saying: ‘to wash away the 
sins’. Julius Firmicus says in the book about the errors of the profane religions: 
"The inhabitants of Egypt, noticing the beneficial effects of the waters, revere 
the water, pray to the waters and they venerate the waters with a superstitious 
constancy’ In his time, Philostratus already said in Book 3 of Vita Apollonii that 
the Indians regard the waters as sacred, and also that they regarded no oath as 
more serious than one sworn by the river. Moreover, they thought that people 
were also freed from their sins when the accused had taken a cup of the water 


Portuguese archbishop of Goa, travelled to Goa with him and there spent the years 1583-1589. 
He collected a lot of (secret) information during his travels and in Goa. On the basis of this 
knowledge he published the Reysegeschrift in 1595 and the Itinerario in 1596. 

5 Linschoten speaks about the Caucasus mountains. According to the commentary by Kern 
and Terpstra, this Indian Caucasus was the name for the eastern part of the Paromisus (Hindu 
Kush). The Indus does not in fact rise there. Linschoten, Itinerario, p. 41. 

6 Flavius Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 3.20. 

Ovidius, Fasti 2 45-46. The passage refers to the story of Alemaeon who killed his mother 
Eriphyle and was purified by water from the river Achelous. 

8 Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum 2.1. The edition by R. Turcan (Paris, 1982) 
reads as follows: 'Aegypti incolae aquae substantiam consecrant, aquam colunt, aquam sup- 
plicant, aquam superstitiosa votorum continuatione venerantur. Hoornbeeck has a slightly 
different text: 'Aegypti incolae aquarum benificia percipientes, aquam colunt, aquis suppli- 
cant, aquas superstitiosa continuatione venerantur’. 
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they called the water of guilt or remittance. Nowadays, when they sign a con- 
tract, they normally take an oath that, when found guilty, they will be treated 
as if they had killed a cow or a man near the river Ganges, i.e. a crime asking 
for the highest punishment. It is also known that frequent pilgrimages to the 
river have been organized to obtain forgiveness and a pardon for sins. Conse- 
quently, ill or dying people want to be taken there: people even throw the ashes 
of dead people into that river, to make their salvation more certain. The people 
who cannot go there usually wash with water taken from the river Ganges and 
brought to all parts of the world: or, if this is not possible either they, at least, 
would think of the Ganges and to long for Ganga sianam, i.e. to be washed by 
the Ganges, so as not to miss the benefit of the cleansing.? 

It is no surprise that they think this river has its origin in Paradise and that it, 
therefore, takes its worshippers to the same place. Perhaps, in the same way as 
heathendom changes other things that had their origin in truth into a supersti- 
tious error, the remark about rivers originating from Paradise in Gen. 2:11 also 
got distorted in this way.!° It is certainly known that Pishon, one of the four 
rivers, has been interpreted as the Ganges by ancient theologians and by some 
more recent ones. 

In Linschoten's work and, following him, in works by other authors, there 
is a short story about a Bengalese king who with remarkable skill built a small 
ship to explore the source of the Ganges, and filled it with young men who 
from the start had been taught to go upstream and finally reach the source of 
the river. After a few months, they came to a place where they could not go on 
and believed that place to be Paradise, affected as they were by the wonderful 
charm ofthe place and the fragrance of all things belonging to it. This reference 
to Paradise is confirmed by Abraham Rogerius, on the authority of the Brahman 
Padmanaba, in Book 2 about the religion of the Brahmans, Chapter 19." With 
reference to their Veda or most sacred book of laws, he says that the Ganges 
had descended from the heavens to the place Dewendre, or the place of the 
‘demons under the heavens’! From there it went on to Earth, following the 
wish and request of a certain Bagireta whom it followed all the way to Bengal. 


9 Ganga sianam was reported to mean ‘Ganges, wash me’. The passage about the Ganges is 
found in Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 201-202. 

10 The story about the four rivers flowing out of Eden is found in Genesis 2:10-14. Genesis 
2:1 reads: The name of the first is the Pishon; it winds through the entire land of Havilah, 
where there is gold. 

11 Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 202-203. 

12 Devendra in Hindi means Lord Indra, king of the gods, god of rain, thunderstorms and of 
heaven. 
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Philostratus adds that the king of the Indians would sacrifice horses and black 
bulls to the river:? they preferred this colour black to other colours; in humans 
as well they prefer darker to light-skinned people as more elegant and more 
beautiful. They are of the opinion that white is the colour of people with lep- 
rosy of which many of them suffer. | They even believe that God is black and 
not just the angels, as Xavier wrote in his Indian letters to Ignatius Loyola in the 
year 1544. 

It is not relevant to pursue the very old fables of the heathens, especially 
about Bacchus whose temple and famous sanctuaries are also mentioned by 
Philostratus.! Or the fable of Hercules coming to India. According to Diodorus 
in Book 3, he founded the first city of Palioctra, or Palicatta, as it is called today.l5 
In Curtius, Book 8, Chapter 10, the kings of India upon encountering Alexan- 
der say that the third son of Jove himself has come to them, the first two were 
known by reputation as Liber and Hercules, but they say that now he is among 
them in person and for everyone to see.!6 

In the age of our fathers, India was first discovered by the Portuguese, under 
King Emmanuel, after trading had been tried and even been practised in vari- 
ous ways by his predecessors. As is well-known, Vasco and Paolo de Gama, Nico- 
lau Coelho and Gonsalvo Nunez were sent by the king with 14 ships in the year 
1497. They rounded Cape of Good Hope (The name the king had given it. When 
others, complaining about the heavy storms at this point, called it 'the stormy 
promontory' he answered 'on the contrary, it should be the Cape of Good Hope' 
and gave that name to the place). They left Ethiopia and Arabia behind and in 
the following year they landed in Calicut, the most important place in India, on 
the coast, famous for its king, and returned home in the year 1499. They were 
the first to open up these regions to the Europeans. After them, some others 
with several fleets of ships explored ever-more remote lands and they either 
occupied them or added them to the former territories by means of a contract: 
about these matters one can read Osorius, De rebus gestis Emmanuelis. 

However, at the same time that the king of Portugal discovered East India, 
King Ferdinand of Castile discovered West India, with the aid of Christopher 
Columbus from Liguria, who had first been spurned in an unworthy manner by 
the inhabitants of his Genova with whom he discussed these things for some 
time, and also by the English to whom he went when he had been ridiculed 


13 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 2.19. 

14 ~=Ibidem 2.9. 

15 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 2.39.3. The text as we know it now says Palibothra. 
16 Rufius Curtius, Historia Alexandri Magni 8.10. 

17  Osorius, De rebus Emmanuelis regis Lusitaniae. 
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under Honorius vil. He had not been accepted by the Portuguese either, though 
he finally received three ships from Ferdinand, the king of Castile. The cost 
for rigging them out, namely sixteen thousand ducats, had been given to the 
king by his secretary, for the king had spent all his money in the war against 
the Moors. With these ships, Columbus reached Cuba and Hispaniola in the 
year 1492 and he also reached and discovered other places. After returning to 
the same places on other voyages, the second in the year 1493 and the third 
in the year 1494, he was accused before the Spanish king as a result of envy 
and the shameless behaviour of Spanish noblemen, on the pretext that he had 
planned to steal everything in the far regions for himself. Columbus was called 
home and such a great man who deserved great fame, not only among the 
Spaniards but also the human race, was brought to Spain, bound in shackles. | 7 
However, the king soon unchained him and restored him to his freedom and 
his position. Finally, after returning from his fourth journey to the West Indies, 
he died in Spain in 1496. An amusing tale about him says that he once received 
his competitors in Spain, who were disparaging and contemptuous about his 
achievements, saying that others in Spain could do the same as he had done. 
Then at dinner he asked for an egg, making a kind of bet that he could do what 
none of them could do, namely that he would make the egg stand up on the 
table without any support. When everyone had tried in vain, he took the egg, 
cracked it slightly on one side and put it on the table. Because everyone could 
easily say that they could imitate this after his example, they felt rebuked for 
their boasting, after they had seen in this example what he had done in India. 

After Columbus, among others Amerigo Vespucci sailed to West India on the 
orders of the same King Ferdinand. First sailing in the year 1497, and again in 
1499, he named the land America after himself. After that, he made two voyages 
to the South and East on the orders of King Emmanuel of Portugal in the year 
1503 of which he wrote down the history for René, king of Sicily.!® 

However, from the very beginning, a great rivalry and disagreement devel- 
oped between the two kings of Castile and Portugal, Ferdinand and John, which 
threatened to result in war. The controversy was brought before the pope, who 
at the time was Alexander v1. By his power, this pope decided the question in 
1493, the first year of his Pontificate, by quasi-drawing a line from the north to 
the south. 


18 The authenticity of Vespucci's letters and the issue whether he in fact realized that he had 
discovered a new continent has led to a lot of scholarly discussion. A recent paper sum- 
marizing the issues is Lehmann, ‘Amerigo Vespucci and His Alleged Awareness of America 
as a Separate Land Mass’. 
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He divided the whole world into two equal parts. The part facing east was 
given to John, who had been given first choice because he held the eldest 
rights. The West was given to Ferdinand, 


as Maffei says in Book 1.? This Papal decree by Alexander can be found in 
Bzovius, Annales Vol. 18 in the year 1493,° in Francisco López de Gómara, His- 
toria Indiae Occidentalis, Book 1, Chapter 19,7! and the Bullarium Romanum by 
Laerzio Cherubini,?? Volume 1, dedicated to Ferdinand and Queen Elisabeth: 


On my own accord, not at your request, or at the request made for you 
by someone else, but by our own pure generosity and from our certain 
knowledge and the fullness of the Apostolic power, all the islands and 
mainlands found and still to be found, detected and still to be detected 
towards the West and the South, drawing and constructing a line from 
the North Pole in the North, and the South Pole in the South, or the main- 
land and islands found and still to be found in the direction of India or 
in the direction of whatever part of the earth, | which line is at a distance 
of a hundred Gallic miles in the direction of the West and South from 
the islands which are normally called Azores and Cape Verde, so that all 
islands and mainland, detected and still to be detected from the afore- 
mentioned line in the direction of the East and South, with the proviso 
that they were not in the actual possession of another king or Christian 
Prince until last Christmas when the year 1493 begins. When any of the 
aforementioned islands should be reported to you by messengers and by 
your captains— by the authority of the almighty God, given to us in St. 
Peter and of the Vicariate of Christ, which we represent on earth—we 
give and concede and assign them to keep them permanently, to you, and 
your heirs and successors (the kings of Castile and León), including all 
their properties, lands, cities, castles, villages and hamlets, and rights and 
legal authority and everything pertaining to them. And you and the afore- 


19 Maffei, Historiarum Indicarum. 

20 Bzovius and Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici 14. Caesar Baronius (Cesare Baronio) was born 
in Sora, Kingdom of Naples in 1538 and died in Rome in 1607. He was an ecclesiastical his- 
torian and apologist for the Roman Catholic Church. He was made a cardinal in 1596. His 
major work, the Annales Ecclesiastici (1588-1607) consist of 12 folios narrating the history 
of the Church down to the year 1198. After his death the work was continued by Abraham 
Bzovius (Bzowski) who edited volumes 13-19. 

21 López de Gómara, Historia general de las Indias, pp. 23-27. 

22 Cherubini, Bullarium Romanum 1, pp. 466—467. The Bullarium appeared, under various 
titles, from 1586. 
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mentioned heirs and successors we appoint their lords with full, free and 
universal power, authority and jurisdiction, and we establish and consider 
you as such. 


Oh, the power of the Pope of Rome and his immense generosity towards kings, 
countries and the whole Earth! This decree led to stupefaction and ridicule 
among others, even among the heathens. Especially with those, whose posses- 
sions and cause were the subject of this statement, among whom the Peruvian 
King Attabaliba, who called the pope very stupid and impudent, because he 
so freely gave away what belonged to others, according to Chauveton, Historia 
novi orbis, Book 3, Chapter 3.23 

Moreover in that same decree, Alexander forbade the other kings and lords 
in the world entry to those places, of course with the intention to imitate 
Alexander the Great by this sole deed: 


To whatever persons, whatever their dignity, even of imperial and royal 
rank, whatever their state, grade, status or condition, under pain of gen- 
eral excommunication, which they would incur if they would violate this, 
we strictly prohibit to use for commerce, and to dare to approach for any 
other reason, except with your license or that of your inheritors and your 
aforementioned successors, the islands and mainlands found and still to 
be found and detected and still to be detected in the direction to the West 
and the South, after drawing and forming a line from the North Pole to 
the South Pole et cetera. 


Of course, this is the arbitration,?^ not of someone else's inheritance, which 
Christ himself denied he possessed in Luke 12:14, but of the whole world.?5 At 
this we can exclaim: ‘Rome should be ashamed!?6 When writing a discussion in 
the Relectiones theologicae (Relectio v de Indis),?? about the illegitimate titles 


23 Benzoni and Chauveton, Novae novi orbis historiae, p. 281. 

24 Lit.: čxaothç (judge). 

25 From the parable of the rich fool. Luke 1233-14: Someone in the crowd said to him, 
‘Teacher, tell my brother to divide the inheritance with me’. But he said to him, ‘Man, who 
made me a judge or arbitrator over you? The point Hoornbeeck wants to make here is that 
the pope claims more authority for himself than Christ does. 

26 The Latin 'Habeat nunc Roma pudorem’ probably refers to a line from Juvenal's Satires: 
‘Habeat iam Roma pudorem; Juvenal, Saturae 2.38. Satire 2 speaks about moral hypocrisy, 
in particular about gender deviation. This is probably not on Hoornbeeck's mind here. 
Line 38 is within the section (36-63) about hypocritical adulterers. 

27 De Vitoria, Relectio v: De Indis, Sectio secunda ‘De titulis non legitimis, quibus barbari 
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under which the barbarians of the new world are said to have come under the 
power of the Spaniards, and also examining this title about the authority of the 
pope, Francisco Vitoria denies first of all that the pope is a worldly or earthly 
lord of the total world in the proper sense applying to the potential and power 
of a worldly lord. | Secondly, even if the Supreme Pontiff would indeed have 
secular power in the whole world, he denies that he could delegate this to sec- 
ular princes, because this power would be connected to the papacy and could 
not be separated from the papacy by any pope. Also, because he would rob his 
successor of that power, for it is not possible that a next pope is less important 
than his predecessor. 
Therefore, he concludes 


that this title is not fitting with respect to the barbarians, either because 
the pope has given those provinces as if he had absolute power. Nor, 
because they do not recognise the power of the pope, do Christians have 
a cause for a justified war against them.?8 


Moreover, the legitimacy of that gift by the pope was denied by Bergeron, in his 
treatise De navigationibus.?? 

Especially the people of the Low Countries were of course alarmed by this 
decree of the pope because they had been forced to look for other lands as a 
result of the violent war with King Philip of Spain and Portugal, who detained 
our ships that were trading in Spain and forbade our people to trade there. 
They had put their mind to frequenting India with their merchandise against 
the will of the king and the pope. And by the admirable providence of God, 
when excluded from European locations, they went to the most remote pos- 
sessions of the Spanish king, and here on God's orders they extracted from the 
king the position that he denied them in Spain. What they first saw as a lack of 
fortune, i.e. being expelled from the Spanish empire, was extremely profitable 
for them. They were compelled to look for more remote, but richer locations 


potuerint venire in ditionem Hispanorum; Relectiones theologicae, pp. 181-205. Francisco 
de Vitoria (1492-1546) was a Spanish Dominican monk and theologian. He made impor- 
tant contributions to International Law. From 1526 onwards he lectured at the University 
of Salamanca. 

28 Ibidem, p. 193. In his Summa controversiarum Hoornbeeck is of the opinion that it is 
allowed to try to convert Muslims by means of arguments, not by war! However, he states 
that it is not a simple matter and that it requires the knowledge of Arabic and specialized 
knowledge on how to treat the people involved. Summa controversiarum, pp. 1803190. 

29 Bergeron, Traité de la Navigation à la fin de la découverte des Isles Canaries. See for a dis- 
cussion Holtz, ‘The model of the voc in early seventeenth-century France’. 
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FIGURE 3 Inhabitants of Malacca and Java, illustration from Linschoten’s Itinerario, 1596 
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and to enter the treasury of the king himself and his mines of gold and silver. 
The more the other party thinks to oppress and destroy an innocent people as 
much as possible, God unexpectedly?? promotes and helps the people who had 
been so unjustly vexed and reduced to rebellion, when there was no plan and 
no help left. This is what happened in the year 1596, when the Dutch, excluded 
from the trade with the Spanish, first directed their ships towards the south- 
ern parts of the world, according to Peter Houtmer's plan, to Guinea, the Virgin 
Islands, Brazil and neighbouring regions. When they finally returned to the Low 
Countries from the West Indies in the month of August of the following year, 
they were extremely rich.?! 

[11] Because in the beginning, all of our people enjoyed free trade without 
restrictions in both Indies. Afterwards, in the year 1598, 21 ships, in three fleets, 


30  Lit:dàmómyxovfc, the Greek term for ‘deus ex machina’: an unexpected solution of a drama 
on stage. 

31 Perhaps this refers to one of the smuggling expeditions mentioned in Sluiter, 'Dutch- 
Spanish rivalry in the Caribbean Area 1594-1606’, 65-196, esp. 171-173. 
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were sent to the East Indies alone: one from Amsterdam, the second from Rot- 
terdam and the third from Zeeland. Our people thereby gained access to a lot 
of commodities, to the anger of the Spanish. In the year 1602, the Dutch East 
India Company was established for the greater convenience of the fatherland as 
well as of its citizens. What so far had been shattered and been done under the 
name of all and sundry, should be concentrated in one body, under the author- 
ity and concession of the States of the United Provinces and by the chambers 
or houses of directors formed for this purpose: one in Amsterdam, | one in Zee- 
land, a third in Delft, also in Rotterdam, Enkhuizen and Hoorn, with the sum of 
60 tons of gold, which formed the first capital of the Company.?? By the boun- 
tiful grace of God, this increased so enormously that the annual coming and 
going of each year far surpassed that of the preceding year. 

Finally, in the year 1607, people started to talk about founding a Society of 
the West Indies after the example of the Dutch East India Company. The matter 
was postponed until 1621 after the subsequent armistice when the society was 
finally founded and confirmed on the authority of the States-General.?? These 
Indian societies not only sought support for the commercial enterprises of the 
citizens and our fatherland against enemies, but they also showed and opened 
a way to propagate the Christian faith among the heathens, which we have to 
consider now. I wish that both would always be sought in equal measure! At 
the least, we can hardly deny that God's Providence has pointed out an oppor- 
tunity for copious sowing in spiritual matters and that we should undertake to 
promote the matters of God and his kingdom, not only our own, as much as is 
humanly possible. 

We speak of the ‘India Companies’, although they also refer to other loca- 
tions than the true India, be it that they got their name mostly from that part 
ofthe world or that region. For the same reason, and because our people gained 
access to other nations through the Indian trade, we will talk primarily about 
the situation and the conversion of Indians, but these matters can also be 
applied to and be of service for other nations in the same condition. For, to this 
moment they live in heathenism with regard to their religion and are strangers 
to the true way of life, the true religion and the faith of Jesus Christ. Some peo- 
ple among them are Muslims, and some are Jewish, but they are not the people 
we consider. It is only the people infected with the error of heathenism who 
are the subject of the following discussion. 


32  Atonis 100.000 florins. See for more information about the financing of the Dutch East 
India Company the work by Oscar Gelderblom, for example Gelderblom and Jonker, 'Com- 
pleting a financial revolution’. 

33 The armistice lasted from 1609 to 1621. 
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Hoornbeeck sketches a theological genealogy of heathenism, going back to the 
Fall of Adam and Eve in Paradise. He argues ‘paganism’ derives its name from 
its lingering in European rural superstitions. He concludes this chapter with an 
elaborate identification of heathenism with idolatry, as the worship of the devil. 


Heathenism (Gentilismus). About its name and that of the pagans. 
What is heathenism? The origin of idol-worship 


There are various ways to defect from God and his true worship, but none 
is worse than heathenism which also has spread itself rather widely over the 
world. From the first Fall of man, more people have been implicated than have 
been immune. | Therefore, they were called by a universal name, i.e. peoples! 11 
For when the first people had completely defected from God and had lent their 
ear to the devil, God always called some of them back in accordance with his 
infinite grace and restored them to the grace from which they had fallen. How- 
ever, most of them stayed in the depth of their original defection, not ruled by 
God, but by the devil and by the desires that he used to gain power over them. 
From that time on the church and the pure religion stayed in existence through 
the influence of a very small number of families,? while the others lived in the 
world without God, his Word, and his worship. The latter made up the largest 
number always and everywhere, just as it always is that the good people who 
are to be saved are very few in number. Even in the families that belonged to 
them, how many bad people have not existed everywhere as well as those who 
have a hatred of decency and decent people? This case was no different when 
the church was still spread among one nation only, that of the Israelites. The 
largest part of the world always kept clinging to the old defection, not redeemed 
by or attracted to the Church of God. Psalm 147:19-20 says: ‘he proclaims his 
words to Jacob, his statutes and laws to Israel. He has not done this for any other 


1 Hoornbeeck here gives the term for peoples in Latin (gentes), Hebrew (goyim) and Greek 
(€8vy), as if to emphasise that ‘heathenism’ was more general than ‘true worship’. 

2 Here Hoornbeeck refers to the theological notion of the elect: after the first sin of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, all humans are affected by original sin and subject to God’s wrath. Out of 
mercy God has predestined from eternity a limited number of individuals to salvation. All 
others, ‘the peoples’ are ruled by evil and predestined to eternal damnation. 

3 Le. the Old Testament Patriarchs and their families. 
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nation and, therefore, they did not know these laws’. The others, except Israel, 
the heathens^ were subject to the defection. ‘Why do the nations rage and the 
peoples plot in vain?, Psalm 23. With a few exceptions the Greeks translated 
this word everywhere with their own term for people, as the opposite of the 
people of God.5 Matth, 6:7 'Do not heap up empty phrases as the heathens do' 
and verse 32, ‘for the heathens seek all these things’.® The first were the people 
of God, the last were not, ‘not my people" Hos. 1:10, Deut. 32:21.8 

Therefore, since antiquity they kept that name, because all nations except 
the nation of Israel were subject to apostasy, even though it took various and 
altered forms and appeared in different manners. But the name stayed the same 
throughout the centuries, although another name with a completely differ- 
ent explanation was added to it. For those who used to be called 'the peoples' 
started to be called ‘pagans’, because—when the nations [i.e. under the Roman 
Empire] had been converted to the belief in Christ, and the name of Christ had 
become known throughout the empire—the old heathenism, though expelled 
from the cities, stayed on in the villages (pagi) for along time and was preserved 
there. Just as they had been called ‘the peoples’ from the fact that their belief 
was widespread, paganism began to be used for the same thing, when it had 
been repressed and reduced by Christianity and peoples were called pagans 
out of contempt. This happened from the times of Constantine and his son 
Constantius. See Baronius, in the notes to the Martyrologium, on January 31 
and in the Annales, Volume 3 in the year 351 implicated by it.? As for the rest, 
we reject the other etymologies of that word and name, such as that it would 
come from Paganus, the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha as they say. His descen- 
dants, called pagans after him, worshipped him as a god. Or, that it comes from 
sources, which the Greeks call pegai, the Dorians pagai. They were the site 
of the most popular idol-worship of the heathens. Or, that they had got this 


Hoornbeeck here repeats the use of the Hebrew goyim, peoples. 

Hoornbeeck uses the Greek words vy, and its adjective e@vixol. 

Matt. 6:32. 

Lit.: lo ami. 

Hos. 1:10: Yet the number of the children of Israel shall be like the sand of the sea, which can- 
not be measured or numbered. And in the place where it was said to them, ‘You are not my 
people’, it shall be said to them, ‘Children of the living God’. Hoornbeeck cites in Hebrew lo 
ami, ‘not my people’. Deut: 32:21: They have made me jealous with what is no god; they have 
provoked me to anger with their idols. So I will make them jealous with those who are no 
people; I will provoke them to anger with a foolish nation. They made me jealous by what is 
no god and angered me with their worthless idols. 

9 Martyrologium Romanum, with commentary by Caesar Baronius (Cesare Baronio) (1585) 
pp. 89-91, Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici tv (Bar-le-Duc: Guerin, 1865), p. 500. 
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name, because they had not been enlisted in the Christian militia, as was the 
opinion of Alciati.!° | Just as others explain the name ‘peoples’ more by way 12 
of a metaphorical game than in a real etymology of the name, as people who 
were only born (geniti) and had not undergone circumcision as it used to be 
or baptism as it is now, as is the opinion of Archidiaconus, in 28, question 1 
of Canonical law and Marquardus de Susannis, book De Judaeis, part 1, Chap- 
ter 1.! The first explanation is more correct, about the residual of the Gentile 
superstition surviving longest in villages, after the cities and the inhabitants of 
the cities had become Christians following the example of the emperors and 
the aristocrats and this opinion is preferable in every way. Prudentius says the 
following in Book 1 of Contra Symmachum: 


There are heathen deities in barbaric villages, 
where fear convinced the people that among everything sacred there is 
something fearful.'? 


Pagan comes from pagus (village) just as urbanite (city dweller) comes from 
urbs (city). Saumaise writes on page 9o of his collected letters to Sarrau: "The 
pagan religion got this name because it continued to exist in villages when it 
had already been expelled from the cities:!? In the apocryphal story by Procho- 
rus about the life of St. John, Chapter 26, a woman going to the temple of Apollo 
with the intention to pray for the salvation of her son was asked by the Apostle 
who she was, and from which city she came.!^ She was said to have answered: 
‘Ido not come from a city, but I am a village woman (pagana) and I have never 
been in a city until now’. In the Prologue to the Satyrae Persius says that he is a 
semipagan: 


Being half a heathen myself 
I carry our song to the sanctuary of the poets. 


10  Theinterpretation of paganus as not being a soldier of Christ is found in Alciati, Paregon 
iuris, p. 16. Alciati (14921550) was an Italian jurist and writer. 

11 Marquardus de Susannis, De Judaeis et aliis infidelibus 1.1.18 (1568), p. 7. 

12 Prudentius, Contra Symmachum 1.449-451. 

13 +The edition Hoornbeeck mentions could not be found. The letter is also included as Epis- 
tola LXVII in Burman, ed., Marquardi Gudii et doctorum virorum ad eum epistolae et Claudii 
Sarravii epistolae, p. 64. 

14 The Acts of John, originally attributed to Prochorus, are now generally thought to derive 
from several sources. Their claim to authenticity was officially denied at the Second Coun- 
cil of Nicaea in 787. The story can be found in Sanctorum bibliotheca patrum primitivae 
ecclesiae, p. 60. 
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Here semipagan means a bit of a peasant (semirusticus). Paulus Orosius 
writes to Augustine in the preface of the Historiae: 


You had taught me to [speak out] against the boastful depravity of those 
people who are strangers to the city of God and are called pagans after 
the crossroads of rural areas and after villages (pagi), or gentiles, because 
they understand earthly matters. 


He adds a more tropological allusion or observation about the real origin of 
the word pagans: ‘they are called pagans after pagi (villages). In the Capitu- 
lare of Charlemagne, the word ‘villagers’ is used instead of pagans and peo- 
ple are said to celebrate rural rites. In Book 5, Chapter 2 it says: ‘The people 
of God should not celebrate paganiae, but it should shake off and spit out 
all filth of heathenism, such as the profane offerings to the dead, or fortune- 
tellers or diviners or amulets or prophecies or incantations, or sacrificial ani- 
mals, which are used in pagan rituals by stupid people outside of churches, 
in the name of sacred martyrs or confessors, provoking God and his saints to 
anger. They should strictly forbid those sacrilegious fires they call nedfratres 
or even all practices of the pagans’. Look at the other long-lasting remnants 
of paganism in the villages: would you not think that the present heresies of 
our pagans are being described there? Indeed, we easily believe that nowhere 
you see more remnants than in villages of those things that resemble the old 
heathenism and papistry in many respects. | For what happened among the 
ancients, when heathenism lived in the same region as Christians, you can 
understand from our own age and from present habits, which are still rather 
heathenish in our villages, so that you would believe to live not in the mid- 
dle of Christianity or between Protestant people, but rather among barbarians 
who are, shameful to say, still heathenishly ignorant of science and Christian 
piety. 

The leaders of the villages and churches in the villages should be aware of 
what was said to them, namely what we heard in the church council held by 
St. Boniface and the Bishop of the Franks, under Charlemagne, in the year 742, 
which was organized against the barbarians and against the pagan rites and 
was binding for the bishops: ‘That according to the prescriptions every single 
bishop in his own parish should take care that the people of God do not cele- 
brate pagan rituals, with the help of a judge, who is a protector of his church’. 


15 Capitulare Karoli Magni de villis, a body of law about the governance of estates, probably 
drawn up at the Carolingian court at the end of the eighth century. 
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And to remind us that this also concerns the present habits of our pagans, in 
their village fairs, in their Bacchanals and Kalendae and other festive days, 
I add what St. Boniface said to Pope Zachary: 'They confirm that in former 
years they have seen people dancing in the streets, shouting and singing sac- 
rilegious songs in the city of Rome and next to the Church of St. Peter, by day 
and night, on New Year's Eve. And that they did not want to give any fire, any 
tool or any goods from their home to their neighbour. They also say that they 
saw women there wearing amulets and bands on their arms and legs belonging 
to the ancient rites and offering themselves to others for money’. Indeed, in 
the city and even in Rome, next to churches, remnants have been observed of 
pagan rituals. The things that had been driven from the cities remained to exist 
in the villages for the longest time, and they have not been sufficiently wiped 
out even now. 

Those nedfatres fires, or nedfri as they are also called, were fires lighted by 
farmers on the day of St. John, to chase away caterpillars, in the function of 
nedfyrr or noodfyrs, i.e. fires necessary to avert the evils of vermin. Therefore, 
Lindenbrog in his glossary urges us to write nodfyrs. And he adds that in many 
places in Germany on the feast of St. John farmers used to take a pole from a 
fence, tie a rope around it and turn it around until it caught fire,!® which they 
then fed with straw and with firewood and that they then collected the ashes 
and spread them over the vegetables, believing with a useless superstition that 
they will drive away caterpillars. And that they called this fire nodfeur, mean- 
ing: a fire necessary for averting evil, or a preventive measure against that evil. 
For in general we call all kinds of evil nod.!? That they make fires on that day 
'according to an ancient habit, is also mentioned by Beleth, in Rationale divi- 
norum officiorum, Chapter 137.2° See there. | 14 

What ethnicism consists of was best explained, however, by the Apostle 
when he described the situation of the Ephesians as it was before Christ had 
been preached to them and when he was still unknown.?! In chapter 2, he says 


16 Here Hoornbeeck probably refers to the popular traditional fairs on the name-days of 
the patron saints of village churches and Carnival, both occasions celebrated with pub- 
lic dancing, (betting) games and other frivolities that were strictly condemned by the 
Reformed Church, and on which alcohol-consumption was high. 

17 Letter from Boniface to Pope Zachary, dated 741. Published in Migne, Patrologia Latina 89, 
pp. 917-960. (Available as an internet database). 

18  Thatis: they kindled a new fire using a fire-bow or fire drill. 

19  Lindenbrog, Codex legum antiquarum. 

20  Beleth, Rationale divinorum officiorum, pp. 303-306. 

21 The Apostle Paul in his letter to the Ephesians. 
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that they had been without God and Christ, banished from the promises of the 
testament and the communion with the people of God. In verse and 12 he 
says: 


Therefore, remember that at one time you were heathens in the flesh, 
called ‘the foreskin’ by what is called ‘the circumcision’, which is made in 
the flesh by hands—remember that at that time you were without Christ, 
strangers to the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants 
of promise, lacking hope and without God in the world. But now in Christ 
Jesus you who once were far off, etc. 


and in Romans 1.18 he defines it as consisting of two parts: impiety and injus- 
tice. 

Hence we can give a full description of what heathenism entails, namely 
man’s complete defection from God and his true worship, towards idol-worship 
and all kinds of impiety and injustice. Not just any defection, but a complete 
and universal defection from God, towards the devil and his worship or to the 
idol-worship of every kind. 1Cor. 12.2 ‘You know that when you were heathens 
in some way you were led to mute idols and led astray’. 

Although God shows himself in Nature and in his Word, in that of the Old 
Testament and the New, the heathens move away from all of these and can only 
be convinced by nature. The Jews can also be convinced with the help of the 
Old Testament, which they still preserve and the Muslims to some extent also 
with the New Testament which they do not completely reject. The heathens are 
worst of all. They are unbelievers because they do not believe the Word of God 
when it is offered to them. They are even worse than unbelievers because they 
withdraw further from God and do not recognise any word of his like others do. 

Nowhere else will you gain more insight into what the devil intends with his 
temptation, and how he plans to mislead man, than by looking at the tempta- 
tion that he used to attack Adam, the first human being, and Jesus Christ—the 
first in Paradise, the second in the desert. Although he was rejected and was 
forced to retreat in his encounter with Christ, an outcome different from the 
first instance, even so his perpetual plans”? are clear from the method that he 
used. He applied it in both cases, because there is a great analogy and similarity 
between the two, and therefore, they should not be unknown to us. 

Moreover, because in both cases he started the fight by creating doubt and he 
exerted himself sowing doubt in the mind about God and His truth; what was 


22 Lit.: vońpata. 
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it that God had said? Was Christ God’s son? This is what he always aims for, 
to put himself in His place and make people discard the fear of and reverence 
for God and regard him as God. For finally he openly proposed to Christ that 
he should prostrate himself and worship him.2? From this, it can be concluded 
that the summit of temptation and defection occurs when the devil is adored 
and is recognised as God by the people while they renounce God and his wor- 
ship. | Therefore, the limit and summit of the total defection that followed the 15 
first Fall of man and took hold of all nations, and which is called paganism, is 
the worship of the devil instead of God: just as the devil was worshipped in the 
various idols that people had followed everywhere, sometimes more hidden, 
sometimes more openly implicated by it. Therefore, this word of the Apostle 
is true: ‘What the heathens sacrifice they sacrifice to demons and not to God’. 
1Cor. 10:20. He denies that an idol is anything, verse 19: 'Do I mean then that 
an idol is anything, or that sacrifices to an idol are anything?’?+ He does not 
mean that an idol is nothing in the nature of things, or a negative nothing (pure 
nothing) as they say. But that the things are not what they seem and present, 
although they are something. Not something of God, but certainly too much of 
the devil. Just like the Psalmist calls idol worship:?5 the ‘sacrifices for the dead’, 
Psalms 106, 28, this is: not endowed with life. ‘Their gods are dead, lacking life 
and so are their idols and statues’, Psalm 115:5-7. Therefore, the Apostle sets the 
following against it when he announces the conversion of the Thessalonians 
because they were converted from idols to God; ‘to serve the living and true 
God} 1. Thess. 1:9. 

For the origin of idol-worship one should look nowhere else than to that 
first temptation by the devil and the subsequent seduction of man: whether 
we start the analysis with its creator, or look at its goal, it is nothing but the 
worship and veneration of the devil instead of God and in his place. It should 
not be thought that it started only from sympathy for the dead and their mem- 
ory: although we do not deny that what the devil was busily recommending 
everywhere in diverse ways and manners was promoted in this way as well. The 
people diligently promoted this, with the help of things they observed in the 
nature of celestial and terrestrial bodies as well as with things they perceived 
in the actions of others, whom they followed with too much devotion either 
because of their love for family members or because of public deeds and bene- 
factions. However, from the moment of that first sin and apostasy, when God 


23 Matt. 4:8-9; Luke 4:5-7. 
24  1Cor. 1019. 
25 Lit.: zivcheimetim. 
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was driven from their souls and in his place the devil was in the sons of disobe- 
dience, he imposed his worship on these wretched people, having examined all 
possible forms.?6 And that was the origin of every evil, idol-worship, and hea- 
thenism, and those seeds of it were already present in that first temptation. | 


26 The phrase is found in Eph. 22-3: And you were dead in the trespasses and sins in which 
you once walked, following the course of this world, following the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that is now at work in the sons of disobedience—among whom we all 
once lived in the passions of our flesh, carrying out the desires of the body and the mind, 
and were by nature children of wrath, like the rest of mankind. See on the seventeenth- 
century preoccupation with idolatry also Mulsow, ‘Idolatry and Science’. 
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Hoornbeeck argues that Abraham’s forefathers were Sabaeans, which makes 
theirs the oldest form of idolatry known in biblical history, even before the Egyp- 
tians, from whom the Greeks and Romans adopted many of their gods. In its 
progress through history, he sees idolatry develop ever more ridiculous forms. In 
comparison, the religion of the Germans was simple and dignified. He finishes this 
chapter with some quotations from the Church Fathers on the invention of gods by 
the heathens. 


The heathenism of the ancients. First that of the Chaldeans and 
the Sabaeans. Many of the laws of Moses can be explained from 
rites that are their opposite. From these derive also the names of 
the days, named after the planets, and the first idol-worship of the 
stars. The idol-worship of the Egyptians. The progress of the idols, 
from the stars to the things under the heavens, finally to people and 
animals. The Greeks and Romans. Finally, the Germans 


There are in fact more or less three things we have to do. Firstly, we have to 
explain the condition of heathenism and what it means. Then, the topics of 
the controversies that we should discuss with them. Finally, the advice we may 
perhaps give for their conversion. In explaining the condition of heathenism, it 
is necessary to consider two varieties, ancient and contemporary heathenism. 
Contemporary heathenism is not easy to understand except from the princi- 
ples that one can usefully learn from ancient heathenism, both because of the 
present state of affairs as well as that of heathens in general. 

At the beginning of Panarion, Epiphanius groups all heresies and sects in 
religion under five headings, dependent on their respective source, namely Bar- 
barism, Scythism, Graecism, Judaism, and Samaritanism.! Barbarism he traces 
back to Adam, through ten generations, up to Noah. Scythism existed from the 
times of Noah until the building of the tower of Babylon, Graecism from the 
times of Seruch and after.2 Furthermore, he finds four names of sects in the 
passage in the work of the Apostle where he teaches that in Christ there is no 


1 Epiphanius of Salamis (310/320-402/403) was an ascetic and priest. His work Panarion 
(medicine chest) was completed in 377. It discusses 80 heresies. 
2  Seruch or Serug was one of the forefathers of Abraham (Genesis 11:20-23). 
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difference between Greek and Jew, Barbarian or Scythian, Col. 3:11, but apart 
from the fact that ‘barbarian’ is more a general name than that of a particu- 
lar nation or sect, the origin and boundaries of either barbarism or Scythism 
do not seem to be correctly established. Therefore, I think, it is more appro- 
priate and at least more suited to our plan to split up heathenism in ancient 
and contemporary heathenism, paying attention to age as well as to location. 
Ancient heathenism comprises the superstitions of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians, as well as the Greeks, moreover the Romans and finally the Germans. We 
are going to make some observations about these superstitions. 

[111] The religion of the Chaldeans was strong before Abraham: history is wit- 
ness to the fact that his parents were followers of this religion. Jos. 24:2. “Your 
ancestors once lived on the other side of the river, | Terah the father of Abraham 
and the father of Nahor and they worshipped strange gods’. Terah had come 
from Ur of the Chaldeans, with his son Abraham and his family, Gen. 11:31. First, 
they went to Haran. Then Abraham left Haran and went on to Canaan, after his 
father Terah had died in Haran, Gen, 12:10 and it was said that God had led him 
from Ur of the Chaldeans to the country of Canaan, Chapter 15:7. 

Those Chaldeans and people of Haran were Sabaeans by religion and by that 
name they are known in the scriptures of the Arabs and Jews. This is the origin 
of the title of the book by Ahmed, cited by Hottinger in his Historia Orientalis 
Book 1, Chapter 8, ‘about the rites of the people of Haran, the Chaldeans, who 
are generally known under the name of Sabaeans'^ Maimonides writes in More 
Nevochim, Part 3, Chapter 29: ‘It is known that Abraham, our patriarch was 
brought up in the faith of the Sabaeans, who stated that there were no gods 
except the stars’.> They had stars as their gods and two heavenly bodies as the 
gods of the largest tribes and the sun as the greatest god of all. And because they 
believed that the world was eternal, they regarded the stars and planets as gods. 
They also thought that Adam, born from a man and a woman just like other 
people, had been a devotee of the moon and that he had incited other people 
to its worship, and they believed that he had written books about the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. The earth they pictured as totally subordinate to the stars, 
as to divine powers. They divided the tasks among the divine powers, making 


3 Col 3: Here there is not Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scy- 
thian, slave, free; but Christ is all, and in all. 

4 Hottinger, Historia orientalis, pp. 162—203. The reference to ‘Ahmed’ is on page 165, and refers 
to the 'Book of Exquisite Answers to Deceptive Questions' by Shihab al-Din al-Qaraf alias 
Ahmed ibn Edris (1228-1285), Loop, Johann Heinrich Hottinger, pp. 199-200. 

5 Moshe ben Maimon (Maimonides), Moreh Nevuchim (Guide for the Perplexed). The citation 
is from the Latin translation by Buxtorf, Doctor perplexorum, p. 421. 
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each star the god of a different region. They also erected statues for the stars, 
golden statues for the sun, silver statues for the moon and others for other stars, 
which they called Tilsemoth.® These statues were designed in such a way that 
they were believed to undergo the influence of the heavens in a special way 
and to have a certain remarkable power for predicting and effecting miracles. 
Therefore, they also awarded divine honour to them and worshipped them. 
Knowledge of amulets has become known through the teaching and the 
books of the Sages. The images probably were not much different from the tera- 
phim of the Hebrews.” Maimonides says in Mishna, Avodah Zara, Chapter 4: 


6 Lit.: Hatilsamaot (vocalization unclear). This is Hebraized Arabic and means ‘the charms. 
7 The provenance of the word ‘teraphim’ is not clear, neither is it completely clear what they 
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ve-ikar lazeh ba-umah hanikreyt tse-avim,® and the root of this idol-wor- 
ship lies with the people called Sabaeans, the nation from which our 
late father Abraham has come. He argued against the perverse error and 
perverse opinion which they held instead of the wisdom that God had 
given from his heart. Moreover, they honoured and worshipped stars and 
attributed to them effects they did not have. 


Furthermore, it is written with how much ardour and power Abraham had spo- 
ken up against those beliefs and that, when the workings of the stars, especially 
of the sun, were pointed out to him, he immediately answered that the sun is 
in the hand of God, just like an axe is in the hand of the man that cuts. The king 
ordered to shut him up in jail, and when that was not enough to stop him, | he 
confiscated his goods and banished him to the land of Syria, fearing damage to 
his reign and religion. Therefore, it is said of him, because of the unspeakable 
insults which he continually endured for the sake of God: ‘and I will bless them 
that bless you, and curse him that curses you’. Gen. 12:3. This is what the Jews 
say about him. 

The idol-worship and superstition of the Sabaeans then was the most an- 
cient, at least as far as written records go, and it was spread very widely over 
the world. Maimonides writes in Moreh: ‘They belong to the remnants of the 
nation of the Sabaeans, which nation once filled all of the earth. And in Part 1, 
Chapter 63 he says: ‘You know how strong the heresy of the Sabaeans was in 
those times and how nearly all people with only a few exceptions were given 
over to idol-worship, to the extent that they ascribed all divine and spiritual 
power to the stars and images, which they had made for them'!? Not only was 
there a wide dispersion of that sect over all of the earth, but it also went on to 
exist for a very long time, so that Muhammad also mentions it in his Koran and 
permits his own people to enter into a treaty with those people. 

Neither should we leave out what Maimonides says in Moreh Nevuchim, 
Part 3, Chapter 29, that the reasons and causes of many laws become clear from 
a study of the religion and rites of the Sabaeans which were contrary to those 


were. The most common interpretions are ‘household gods’ or ‘ancestor figurines’. They 
may also have played a role in the interpretation of dreams. See Van der Toorn, ‘The Nature 
of the Biblical Teraphim' and Spanier, ‘Rachel’s Theft of the Theraphim. 

8 Hoornbeeck here quotes Avoda Zara 4 in Maimonides' Mishna commentary through a 
responsum by Moshe ben Nachman (Nachmanides, 1194-ca. 1270). He probably used Mai- 
monides' Sefer ha-mizwot, with a commentary by Nachmanides, published in Amsterdam 
by Josef Atias, 1660. 

9 Maimonides, Doctor perplexorum, p. 422. 

10 Maimonides, Doctor perplexorum, p. 113. 
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of the Jews and that a great many things with the Jews were created in con- 
trast to the Sabaeans." For example, when God gave the order to build the Holy 
of Holies and to direct the prayers and worship towards the west, this was of 
course because the sun-worshipping Sabaeans directed themselves to the east. 
The Law of Exodus 28.42 ordered a priest to put on coverings for the thigh at 
the time of the sacred cult, to cover the nakedness of their flesh, because the 
heathens in the worship of Baal Peor uncovered their nudity. A woman is pro- 
hibited to put on the clothes of a man, Deut. 22:5, because among the Sabaeans 
a man was ordered to put on the dress of a woman when he was standing next 
to Venus, and to put on a harness and weapons of war when he stood next to 
Mars. In the same way, he declared about more things that their reason was 
derived from the habits of an idol-worship that was at that time usual nearly 
everywhere, so that other and contrary habits were ordered by God because he 
wanted their attitude to be different from that of the heathens. In this way, God 
always urged them to make their habits as different as possible from the hea- 
thens: ‘Do not be like them, Matth. 6:8. Therefore, it is rightly believed that the 
frequent warnings in the law against soothsayers, magi, augurs, frauds and sim- 
ilar people refer to the Sabaeans. It says that the Israelites should detest them 
and be on their guard. 

In the same way long ago, as far as human memory goes, the days of the 
week have gotten almost the same seven names of planets among nearly all 
the nations, so that they are called the day of the sun, of the moon of Mars, etc. 
These names were not taken from the ancient Sabaeans without reason; | for 19 
the Sabaeans devoting the days of the week to them was a way to bear witness 
to the cult of their gods, the planets. For the honourable gentleman Hottinger 
says citing an Arab author: ‘The first day they devote to the sun, the second to 
the moon, the third to Mars, the fourth to Mercury, the fifth day to Jove, the 
sixth, the day of the assembly they devote to Venus, whose name is Beltah and 
the seventh to Saturn’? Indeed, the days and the months somehow needed to 
have a common name and these names can hardly be changed and corrected 
later on once they are in use. Therefore, it credible that this habit was spread 
by very ancient people, whoever they may have been. Those names then orig- 
inate from the science of or the esteem for the stars. So nothing prevents us 
from tracing them back to the very ancient Sabaeans, who above all others 
excelled in worshipping the stars. The same circumstance makes it difficult to 
change these names for the better, although they are not fitting and moreover 


11 The passages Hoornbeeck refers to are in fact found in Maimonides, Doctor perplexorum, 


Pp. 475- 
12 Hottinger, Historia orientalis, p. 267. 
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clear reminders of an impious superstition. Although we use the usual names, 
swept along with the current of habit, we elsewhere made it clear that we side 
with those who desire to have these names corrected and to change them to 
Christian or at least less-heathen names. We offered some suggestions on this 
matter in Summa Controversiarum, Book 10.? Nothing, however, prevents us 
from pointing out and testifying to an opinion of the mind that is alien to this 
common and bad practice, even if you cannot change the evils of common 
usage. Although these names do not at present have the same meaning that 
they had by nature when they were first applied. Therefore, nowadays we can 
use or misuse them with less scruple. 

Of the heathens, first the Chaldeans and then the Sabaeans seem to have 
derived the first beginnings of idol-worship from the stars and their worship. 
This shows how those heavenly bodies generally inspire very great admiration 
and reverence in people, with disregard for the understanding of the true God 
and superstition. Among those especially the two large heavenly bodies. The 
first of these is the sun which was regarded as a god by the first nations because 
it rules over the day and the world by its light and heat, but later by a great many 
nations as well. It was worshipped under the name of Ba-al, that is ‘Lord’, or Bel, 
Beli and Moloch, for the sun was created to rule the day according to Gen. 1:16.14 

Arnobius wrote in Book 1. ‘When you believe that the sun is god, do you 
not look for his creator and maker? Because the moon is a goddess amongst 
you etc.!5 An old inscription says: ‘To the victorious sun and the eternal moon’. 
Therefore, God primarily warns against the following, Deut. 4:19: ‘and do not lift 
up thine eyes unto heaven, and see the sun, and the moon, and the stars, with 
all the host of heaven, and be driven to worship and serve them’. And when 
Job tries to free himself from all appearance of idol-worship, he says in Chap- 
ter 31:26-27: ‘if I looked at the sun when it shone or the moon moving quickly 
along’. | 

In second place after the Chaldeans, we put the Egyptians, who in other 
respects deserve first mention. When the prophet Jeremiah gives his prophe- 


13 Hoornbeeck, Summa controversiarum, pp. 750—751. Here Hoornbeeck makes some sugges- 
tions for some new, neutral names, based on the names used by the Greeks and the Turks. 
This name change mainly involves calling Sunday the Day of the Lord and assigning serial 
numbers to the other days. 

14 Gen. 1:6: And God made the two great lights—the greater light to rule the day and the 
lesser light to rule the night—and the stars. Hoornbeeck quotes the phrase to govern the 
day also in Hebrew: le-memshelet ha-yom. 

15 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.29. Arnobius (3/4th-century AD) was a Christian rhetor in 
Sicca Veneria. 
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cies to the nations, he attacks the Egyptians first, Chapter 46:1-2: ‘The word of 


the Lord which came to Jeremiah the prophet against the nations, about the 


Egyptians’. And some people in tracing idol-worship do not go further back in 
history than the Egyptians, be it that they do not know the earlier Chaldeans 
or Sabaeans, or that they regard them as belonging together. 


Diodorus Siculus says close to the beginning of his book: ‘They say that the 


Egyptians had the first type of gods: old observations of the stars were reported 


by them’! Where the oldest monuments of astrology are, there one also finds 


the monuments of idol-worship, because in the beginning this was always con- 


cerned with the worship of the stars. From the stars it moved on to the ele- 


ments, from the elements on to men, from men to animals, hence finally to 


fruits and plants of the earth, and whatever image could be designed in rela- 
tion to these and other things. The old description!’ of the world published by 
Godefroy says the following about Egypt: 


For nowhere!® on earth have the sacred rites of the gods been celebrated 
like this, from antiquity onwards and up till now: for it provided a cult of 
the gods to nearly all of the world. Some people say that the Chaldeans 
have an even better cult. But we see and admire them and we state that 
they are the first in everything, since indeed we know that gods have lived 
there and even live there now.!9 


Egypt was more superstitious than any other nation. First, of course, they wor- 


shipped the sun and the moon under the names of Osiris and Isis. Diodorus 


says: ‘Therefore, long ago these first men were born in Egypt, for there they 


believed the first people came from, 


16 
17 
18 
19 


20 


and then seeing the beauty of the world and admiring the nature of the 
universe, they decided that there were two eternal gods, the sun, and the 
moon. And the first they called Osiris and the second they called Isis by a 
certain understanding of that name.?° 


Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica 1.9. 

Lit.: e&fyyots. 

Lit.: pndapoet yàp. 

Godefroy, ed., Vetus orbis descriptio, Graeci scriptoris, p. 17. The book contains a text edition 
of the original text in Greek, an older and new Latin translation and notes. The subject is 
a description of the world written by a Greek author. 

Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica 1.11. 
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Osiris they pictured with rays, like the sun, Isis they depicted with horns 
because the moon seems to take on horns when it waxes. That she had in 
fact come to Egypt from the Sabaeans or Chaldeans is also made clear by the 
name of 'Thammuz, under which name Osiris is worshipped and for whom 
the women of Israel wept in the Prophet Ezekiel, Chapter 8:14.7! ‘And men’, 
verse 16, ‘with their backs to the temple of the Lord and their faces toward the 
east, and they worshipped the sun toward the east’. And King Josiah destroyed 
the Horses of the Sun erected by the kings of Judah at the entrance of the Tem- 
ple, 2 Kings 23:11. For the recollection of Thammuz was already very well-known 
among the Sabaeans and so is the fable that Maimonides tells about it in Moreh 
Nevuchim, Book 3, Chapter 29: ‘Very old is the story about Thammuz among 
the Sabaeans’.?? He mentions the prophet of the sun, or the sun itself, who to 
some is known as Osiris, the husband of Isis, to others as Adonis. In this way the 
heathens often confused the nature of the world and the history of the people 
with their religion and their gods. | Afterwards, the diligence of learned people 
made great effort to get them distinguished, but the result has not been in pro- 
portion to the work, as it seems. After all others, but at the same time before all 
others, the work of Johannes Gerhardus Vossius ‘traced it back to the acts of the 
ancients and the nature of things' in his books on the subject of the Theologia 
gentilis, or the origin and progress of idolatry.2? 

Having left the stars for the things under the heavens, they regarded the 
spirit, fire, earth, water, and air as gods; the primary parts of the world compa- 
rableto parts of the human body. Indeed, they even divided them into heavenly 
and earthly gods. They chose the latter from people who had acquired a name, 
glory and worship from their descendants either by the authority of their rule 
or by other benefactions: 'those who received immortality through the insight 
and the joint favour of men’.?4 Examples in Egypt were Vulcan, Saturn, Jupiter 
and the sons of Jupiter and Juno, Osiris, Isis, Typho, Apollo and Venus and oth- 


21 Ezek. 8:14: Then he brought me to the entrance of the north gate of the house of the Lord, 
and behold, there sat women weeping for Tammuz. 

22 Maimonides, Doctor perplexorum, p. 426. 

23 The phrase is found in the full title of the book by Vossius. This title reads: De theologia 
gentili et physiologia Christiana sive de origine ac progressu idololatriae, ad veterum gesta ac 
rerum naturam, reductae, deque naturae mirandis quibus homo adducitur ad Deum, Liber 1 
et 11. (Heathen theology and Christian natural philosophy, traced back to the acts of the 
ancients and biology, and about miraculous things in nature which lead people to God). 
Vossius' De theologia gentili was an important source for Hoornbeeck. It is a monumental 
and much cited work where all kinds of idol worship are being collected and discussed. 

24 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica 1.13. Hoornbeeck gives this phrase in Greek: Au dé 
abvecty, xal xowny dvOowmuv evepyectav, TETUXNXÓTEŞ THC aOavaciac. 
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ers of whom fabulous deeds were mentioned, based on fact or invented. We 
should not forget Mercury, the inventor of letters and the one who gave names 
to the things around. In Book 6 of Stromata Clement of Alexandria mentions 
that the 42 books by Mercury contained the principles of religion and philoso- 
phy and had to be studied by the sages of the Egyptians.?5 

The untrustworthiness and confusion of the heathens in recounting their 
stories caused them to worship various gods and various things as belonging 


25 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 6.4.37.3. 
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to the same divine power and giving them the same name. This also happened 
with respect to Osiris. Because his sons, Anubis and Macedon, had a dog and 
a wolf as their distinguishing mark the Egyptians thought that even animals 
should receive religious worship. Not only dogs and wolves but other animals 
as well, for example, the cat, the Egyptian mongoose, hawks, ibises, crocodiles 
and similar animals. And not only live animals, but also dead ones. There are 
several reasons for this, of which Diodorus mentions three, but the main one 
is their usefulness and the benefit they bring to the life and the society of the 
people. Above all, they worshipped a bull, i.e. Apis. The people of Israel imi- 
tated this in the desert by making a calf; and it is the opinion of several learned 
men that Apis was worshipped as a symbol of the patriarch Joseph, because of 
his prudent care in feeding people. The gods were not the same among all peo- 
ple, but it was said that Apis was regarded most highly in Memphis while other 
animals were worshipped in other places: Mnevis in Heliopolis and a buck in 
Mideta.?6 Clement says in Protepticus ad Gentes: 


The Egyptians, however, are divided between many different cults and 
religions. Among them, the people of Syene worship the fish phagrus. 
The maeotes (this is a different fish) is worshipped by the people who 
inhabit Elephantine. The inhabitants of Oxyrinchus in the same way wor- 
ship another fish, which is called after their religion.2” Moreover, the 
mongoose is worshipped in Heracleopolis. The Theban Saitae, however, 
worship a sheep, the people of Lycopolis a wolf, the people of Cynop- 
olis, a dog, the people of Memphis Apis and the people of Mendes a 
buck.?8 


Hence, you should also know that in Paedagogicus, Book 3, Chapter 2 Clement 
compares a hypocrite to the religion of the Egyptians, | whose temples were 
gilded and very beautiful on the outside, but upon closer inspection some kind 
of animal or creature was put up for worship instead of a god, either a cat, or 
a crocodile and even a snake on a purple rug. In the same way, a hypocrite 
appears to be very refined and religious on the outside, inside however he is 


26 Mnevis (Egyptian mr-wr) was the name for the sacred black bull of Heliopolis. 

27 These fishes are hard to identify, see also Kiple and Ornelas, eds., The Cambridge World 
History of Food 11, 1498. 

28 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 2.39.5. Syene is present day Aswan. Elephantine is an 
island in the Nile. Oxyrinchus, present day El-Bahnasa was called after the sharp-nosed 
fish that lived there. Mendes, present day Tell el-Ruba is a town in the eastern Nile delta. 
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full of beastly and dirty habits.?9 Tacitus says in his Historiae, Book 5: ‘The Egyp- 
tians venerate a great many animals and constructed images'39 It is also known 
that fruit and even the most ordinary vegetables played a role in their religion. 
Juvenal's words on this subject: 


It was forbidden to damage leeks and onions and to break them with 
your bite, 
O holy nations, where the gods grow in the garden!?! 


And the Apostle pointed out in Rom. 1:23: ‘and they changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into the resemblance of the image of corruptible man and 
of birds, four-footed beasts, and creeping things. The people of Egypt had the 
most ridiculous and most fertile form of superstition, in spite of the fact that 
the Israelites lived among them for a considerable time. But it is not so that 
Israelites adopted much less from the Egyptians than the other way round. For 
about the same amount of scabies as the Egyptians received from the Israelites, 
they [the Egyptians] seem to have rubbed off on the Israelites. More remarkable 
is that these things were adopted by the Israelites who are so well-known for 
the presence and the knowledge of the true God, as soon as the Egyptians could 
provide them. There was a great amount of contact between both nations, at 
the time they lived among each other and although they seemingly lived in 
separation, they communicated some of their things to the Egyptians and also 
borrowed many things from them. That the Jews had formerly lived in Egypt 
was not unknown to heathen writers either. Therefore, in Annals, Book 5, Tac- 
itus looks for the origin of the Jews in that region, and by the consensus and 
tradition of the majority, he states that they were descended from King Boc- 
chor in Egypt.?? The Egyptians adopted from the Hebrews whatever was sound 
among them and in turn, other heathens adopted from the Egyptians, espe- 
cially the Greeks, who commonly went to Egypt to acquire a deeper knowledge. 
But the Egyptians also possessed things that were characteristic for them only. 
For it is said that Moses was brought up?? from a young age in every wisdom 


29 Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 3.2.4.2. 

30 Tacitus, Historiae 5.5.4. 

31 Juvenal, Saturae 15, 9-11. The subject of this Satire is that people without compassion are 
worse than animals. In the first 26 lines Juvenal discusses Egypt, where people do not eat 
the normal things, but have no problem with cannibalism. 

32 The passage Hoornbeeck means is in fact from Historiae: Tacitus, Historiae 5.3. Bocchoris 
is the Greek name for the Egyptian pharaoh Bakenranef of the 24th dynasty, who reigned 
ca. 722-715 BC. 

33 Hoornbeeck here uses the Greek éxaidev0y. 
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of the Egyptians, Acts 7:22.34 That the Hebrews indeed took over many very 
famous things from the Egyptians and other heathens has been documented 
by many of the old theologians in their works against the heathens, especially 
by Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius. 

However, it is to be strongly condemned that the nation of Israel could love 
and follow the superstitions of everyone with whom they lived to such an 
extent, even in Egypt. God blames them for this in Ezekiel 23:19: ‘For she mul- 
tiplies her whoredom, by recalling the days of her youth, when she had played 
the harlot in the land of Egypt’. | In Egypt they followed the idol-worship of the 
Egyptians, in the desert that of the neighbours, in the land itself that of all oth- 
ers far and wide. Often the superstition of the Chaldeans and the Sabaeans still 
stuck to the first families of the church. For the church had its own periods: the 
first and more or less domestic period in the families of the Patriarchs. Then 
in the whole nation of Canaan, spread over it by the people of God, and now 
when it has become the universal church all over the world. 

Furthermore, the Greeks adopted a great many things from the Egyptians as 
well as most elements of their religion, with the exception of the shameful and 
ridiculous practices of the Egyptians, especially with respect to the worship of 
animals and fruits. These they pursued slightly less, inspired by a better philos- 
ophy and way of reasoning than the people before them. For everyone knows 
that the most ancient and wisest of the Greeks eagerly travelled to Egypt and 
brought back with them all the study of wisdom that they had made. This was 
done by Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Plato, Pythagoras, Dem- 
ocritus and others. With reference to the book of Eupolemus about the kings, 
Clement teaches us in Stromata Book 1, that Moses, the first of the sages, intro- 
duced the alphabet to the Jews and that the Phoenicians took it over from 
the Jews and finally the Greeks from the Phoenicians.?* And so many of the 
ancients, Josephus among the Jews and, among the Christians Eusebius in his 
book Praeparatio Evangelica, besides other and more recent authors, have men- 
tioned that many things from the doctrine of the Phoenicians have found their 
way into the teachings of the ancient Greeks. 

Even a quite similar form of religion transferred from the Egyptians to the 
Greeks. In his Euterpe Herodotus mentioned twelve constellations which were 


34 Acts 7:22: And Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and he was mighty 
in his words and deeds. 

35 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1.23.153.4. Eupolemus was a Jewish-Hellenistic historian 
(mid 2nd cent. Bc) who wrote a book ‘On the Kings of Judea’, of which only fragments sur- 
vive. 
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first observed and worshipped by the Egyptians and later also by the Greeks: 
‘They say that the Egyptians have given twelve of them their name and that 
the Greeks have adopted them'?6 Therefore, the gods Jupiter, Juno, Saturn and 
Apollo are honoured among both peoples. Both of them derived their philos- 
ophy either from nature or natural theology. For this see Hesiod’s Theogonia: 
‘In the beginning, the earth and Uranus had children together, and this was the 
origin of all of the gods’.37 

Now we should talk about the Romans, so to speak the gods’ open sewer, 
to whom the idols and superstitions of all the nations trickled down. Minu- 
cius says in Octavius: ‘Throughout the empire, the provinces, the cities we see 
that the heathens have their own religious rituals and worship their munici- 
pal gods, for example in Eleusis they worship Ceres, in Phrygia the Mother, in 
Epidaurus Aesculapius, the Chaldeans worship Belus;?? the Syrians Astarte, the 
people of Taurus Diana, the Gauls Mercury and the Romans everything'?? Any 
god existing anywhere on earth soon proved to appeal to the Romans, greedy 
for everything and masters of all, and would stick with them. To these gods, they 
added whatever they could think of, as human intelligence is a fertile source of 
superstitions and has a miraculous admiration for them. | Therefore, they first 24 
divided the gods into established and unestablished gods. Those of whom the 
divinity is not yet sufficiently clear are also called demigods by Ovid, for exam- 
ple, nymphs, satyrs and mountain dwelling sylvan deities. 


Because we do not yet consider them worthy of the honour of heaven, 
let us certainly allow them to inhabit the land that we gave them.*° 


The phrasing used in prayers and invocations hints at an uncertain crowd of 
gods, namely ‘gods and goddesses’. Or when they say ‘whether you are a god or 
a goddess’. Not to mention the unknown god of the people of Athens of whom 
St. Augustine speaks in De civitate Dei, Book 3, Chapter 12: 


36 Herodotus, Historiae 2.50. 

37 Hesiod, Theogonia 45-46. The text cited by Hoornbeeck is slightly different from the text 
presently available. The main difference is that the adjective eùòpúç (wide) belonging to 
Uranus is missing. 

38  Belusis the Latin form of the Semitic word for God: Bel. 

39 Minucius Felix, Octavius 6.1. Minucius Felix was a Christian Roman author, probably born 
in North Africa before 160, died before 250. Octavius had initially been transmitted as 
Book 8 of Arnobius' Adversus nationes, the first edition under the name of Felix dates from 
1560. Editor of the book was François Baudouin (Balduinus). 

40 Ovid, Metamorphoses 11923193. 
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Under the protection of so many gods, who can count them, native gods 
and foreign gods, heavenly and earthly gods, gods below the earth, gods 
of the sea, of the springs and the rivers, and as Varro says: established and 
unestablished gods. 


In the words of Prudentius in Book 1 of Contra Symmachum: 


Everything wonderful that the earth, the sea, and the heaven bring forth 
they regarded as gods; hills, streams, rivers, flames, 
these elements they shape into various figures for themselves.^! 


[1v] Most shameful, though, is that they have made up so many ludicrous gods 
associated with all kinds of things, even vulgar matters, in many cases not seri- 
ous or decent, with even their names being ridiculous. A few examples are: (the 
goddess of the sewer) Dea Cloacina, (of nourishment and health in children) 
Educa, (of children's first drinks after weaning) Potina, (the goddess of plea- 
sure) Volupia, (of fever) Febris, (the goddess of weary persons) Fessonia, (the 
goddess of flowers) Flora, (the god of fear) Pavor, (the god of newborn wailing) 
Vagitanus, (the god averting mildew) Robigus, etc.*? Cyprian says in De idolo- 
rum vanitate: 


We know the indigenous gods of the Romans: There is Romulus, who has 
been made a god by the perjury of Proculus and there are Picus and Tiber- 
inus and Pilumnus and Consus, whom Romulus wanted to be worshipped 
as the god of deceit or the god of plans, after the treachery had culminated 
in the rape of the Sabines. Tacius also invented the goddess Cloacina and 
worshipped her; Hostilius did the same with Pavor (fear) and Pallor. Later 
Fever was installed as a goddess by an unknown person as well as Acca 
and Flora, the prostitutes; those are gods of the Romans.*? 


Augustine ridicules and censures these things in several places, in De civitate 
Dei, Book 5, Chapter 8 and 1, and in Book 21, Chapter 16. 


41 Prudentius (Aurelius Prudentius Clemens), Contra Symmachum 1.297—301. The subject of 
the sentence, ‘patres’ (fathers), has been left out by Hoornbeeck. Prudentius (348-349- 
after 405) was a Christian Latin poet, born in Spain. He trained as a lawyer. At age 56 he 
decided to devote the rest of his life to praising God. 

42 Hoornbeeck gives only the names of these gods, apparently expecting his students to 
immediately recognize the inanities they stood for. 

43 Cyprianus Carthaginensis (dubium), Quod idola dii non sint 4. 
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I am most surprised, that when they attributed a god to every matter and 
nearly every movement, that they gave the name Agenoria to the goddess 
who urges people to act. And Stimula to the goddess who stimulates peo- 
ple to act beyond measure; Murcia to the goddess who does not move 
immoderately and makes a man murcidus, as Pomponius says, this is too 
slow and inactive. That they gave the name Strenua to the goddess who 
makes one strenuous: and that they have undertaken to make public sac- 
rifices to all of these gods and goddesses. But they did not want to adopt 
publicly the goddess they call Quies who takes care of quietness, because 
she has a sanctuary outside the porta Collina.^^ 


He asks whether this was an indication of an unquiet mind, because a person 
who worshipped a mass of demons, could not have rest? Indeed, ‘There is no 
peace, says my God, for the wicked’. Isaiah 57:25. | Minucius says: 25 


Tatius invented Cloacina and worshipped her: Hostilius invented Pavor 
(fear) and Pallor, later Febris (fever) was established as a goddess by an 
unknown person: this superstition of maladies and forms of bad health, 
was a daughter of that city. Probably, even Acca Laurentia and Flora, dis- 
graceful prostitutes, are to be counted among the maladies and the gods 
of the Romans.^5 


And although the Greeks counted more than 300 gods, Orpheus counted 360, 
although he rejected all of them in his Testament.^9 Theophilus blames the hea- 
thens, in his Letter to Autolycus, Book 3, for the fact that the Romans did have 
so many gods.^? Eusebius, in his Praeparatio, Book 5, counts more than 30,000 
gods in the works of Hesiod.^9? You would believe that people's minds had only 
been busy thinking up and producing gods. 


44 X Augustine, De civitate Dei 4.16. 

45 Minucius Felix, Octavius 25.8. 

46 Hellenistic Judaism regarded the mythical figure Orpheus as the inventor of monotheism. 
In the second century AD a document with a corresponding content was published under 
his name. This document was called Testament or Aux6/pa. 

47 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, 2.10. Theophilus was a Christian apologist who lived in the late 
2nd century. He was bishop of Antioch. Ad Autolycum is his only remaining work. 

48 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 5.36.1. Eusebius was born shortly before 260 in Caesarea 
in Palestine. He became bishop of Caesarea after the 'Great Persecution' of 303-313 and 
was a clever, but not always successful Church politician. He is regarded as one of the 
Church Fathers. 
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After the Romans, our Germans did worship some gods they had adopted 
from the Romans, but a smaller number. Caesar writes in Book 6 of De bello Gal- 
lico, in a digression about the habits of the Gauls and Germans: ‘They regard as 
gods only those whom they see and by whose help they are manifestly helped, 
the sun, Vulcan and the moon; about the others they have not even heard 
rumours'^? They venerate the stars and the elements, the sun, the moon, the 
earth as well as heroes and important men, and those who excel by their deeds 
or their dignity. Tacitus writes the following about the habits of the Germans: 
‘Of the gods they mostly worship Mercury, to whom on certain days they are 
required to sacrifice also human victims. Hercules and Mars they placate using 
animal offerings, part of the Suevi also sacrifice to Isis’.5° 

Everywhere there are reminders of the fact that our ancestors worshipped 
Mercury, in particular under the name of Wodan, which means Mercury. Hence 
the name of ‘Wodensdag’ or ‘Woensdag’ (Wednesday), which is the day of Mer- 
cury. Paulus Diaconus says in Book 1, Chapter 9: 


But Wodan whom they called Gwodan, adding a letter, is the same god 
who among the Romans is called Mercury: he is worshipped as a god by all 
the German tribes. This did not happen around this time, but long before: 
they say that he had not been in Germany, but in Greece.5! 


The names of the days we owe to the Romans. Sometimes they are changed to 
adapt the name to our language. So they called Mars Esus and hence we say 
Dijsdag or Dijnsdag, the day of Jupiter the Thunderer we call Donnersdag, and 
the name Vrijdag comes from Venus.?? 

They also venerated the earth as a common mother: and they called her 
Hertha or Eerde: in general, they worship Hertha, i.e. mother earth and they 
think that she intervenes in people's affairs and moves among the people.53 


49 Caesar Commentarii belli Gallici 6.21. 

50 Tacitus, Germania (De origine et situ Germanorum) 9.1-2. The Teubner text (A. Onnerfors, 
1983) reads Sueborum instead of Suevorum. The name Suebi was used for an association 
of Germanic tribes who lived in a large part of present-day Germany, between the Rhine, 
Danube and even as far as the Baltic sea. The centre of their territory was Lusatia, present- 
day Saxony and Thuringia. 

51 Paulus Diaconus, De gestis Longobardorum 1.9. The text by Hoornbeeck gives the names 
incorrectly: Vuodan and Godan, instead of Wodan and Gwodan. Lindenbrog, ed., Diver- 
sarum gentium historiae antiquae, p. 199. 

52 Esus wasa Celtic god. His identification with a Roman god is uncertain. Hoornbeeck adds 
after 'Thunderer the Greek equivalent Bpovcatoc. 

53 Tacitus, Germania 40.2. The Teubner edition has Nerthum instead of Hertham. 
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Among the heroes they regard Tuisco as most important, along with his son 
Mannus, the founders of the nation. The names of Tuytschen and Germans 
or Alemanni seem to be derived from this. This name occurs in the work of 
the most ancient writers Jerome, Sabrianus, Eusebius in his Chronici canones, 
Ammianus, Vopiscus, Aurelius Victor and others. | Tacitus says: ‘They celebrate 26 
Tuisto the god who was born from the earth and his son Mannus, the origin 
and founders of the nation in ancient songs (because this is the only sort of 
memory and annals they have)’.5+ Others, however, derive the name of the Ger- 
mans from a composition of words in German, indicating they were completely 
man: ‘gar-man’: others think it has its origin in the interaction with the French, 
because they were regarded as brothers, germani, by them because of the sim- 
ilarity of the habits and the people. Aegidius Tschudi follows this opinion of 
Strabo in a letter to Beatus Bild. This letter still exists in the Centuria epistu- 
larum philologicarum by Goldast.55 

But that Germania is not Ashkenaz, Gen 10:3,° against the common opin- 
ion of the Jews and Christians, but that Ashkenaz more likely is Bithynia, and 
Phrygia Minor Vossius tells us in De idololatria, Book 1, Chapter 38 and Bochart 
in Geographia sacra, Book 3, Chapter 9.5" Incorrectly Abenezra wrote about 
Obadiah, verse 20 that the ancient Germans had been Canaanites, who had 
fled from the sight of the Israelites who occupied their territories, 'Germans 
are the Canaanites'58 In his Historia universalis, Boxhorn derives the name of 
the Germans from Arminius (Herman), the leader and liberator of the tribe. 
He says that this name is not merely the name of a man, but a title and hon- 
orific and that it denotes the highest military man or general of the tribe.59 
You can find more about him in Vossius as well as in De diis Germanis by Elias 
Schedius.®° 


54 Tacitus, Germania 2.2. 

55  Goldast, Centuria epistolarum philologicarum, pp. 224—231. The passage about Strabo is 
on page 224. Aegidius Tschudi was a Swiss historian (1505-1572). See Historisches Lexikon 
der Schweiz, available online. Beatus Rhenanus or Beatus Bild (1485-1547) was an Alsatian 
humanist. Melchior Goldast von Haiminsfeld (1576-1635) was a Swiss political theorist 
and historian. Biographical information can also be found in Historisches Lexikon der 
Schweiz. 

56 Gen. 10:3: The sons of Gomer: Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. 

57 Vossius, De theologia gentili, p. 277; Bochart, Geographia sacra, pp. 196—198. The connec- 
tion of Ashkenaz and Germany had its origin in the fact that the name of Gomer, the father 
of Ashkenaz became associated with Germania. Bochart says that Ashkenaz probably has 
to be associated with Bithynia. 

58 Aben Ezra or Abraham ben Meir ibn Ezra (1089-1167) was a Spanish rabbi and scholar. 
An extensive introduction to his philosophy can be found in Langermann, 'Abraham Ibn 
Ezra’, Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. Hoornbeck gives the phrase in Hebrew. 

59 Boxhorn, Historia universalis, p. 69. 

60  Schedius, De diis Germanis 422, 477, 481. Elias Schedius was born in 1615. He soon devel- 
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Finally, Tacitus also honours Hercules: ‘They say that Hercules had also been 
among them and when they are preparing for battle they call him the first of 
all brave men in their song*! For indeed they shared a lot of poems and songs 
and elements of the worship of the gods. So far about the ancient writers and 
what is casually known as the heathenism of the ancients, the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans and the Germans. 

Nature was the origin and birth family of that idol-worship of the heathens: 
starting with the nature of the heavens, then of the earth and on to people, with 
demons mixed in as well. In De lingua Latina, Book 4, Varro says that heaven 
and earth were the most important gods.® From here, the idol-worship moved 
on to animals and the fruits of the earth and finally to images and ideas. These 
could be ideas of virtues well as of vices and every object and every kind of 
utensil, so that soon everything you could think of was accepted among the 
gods by the ancients. This origin of idol-worship was also remarked upon by 
Athanasius, in Contra gentiles, because, as soon as man defected from God and 
from his knowledge and worship, he first paid divine honour to the heavens, 
the sun, the moon and the stars, and he not only made those things into gods 
but also made them into the creators of the next gods. Later, they regarded 
the elements and the principal qualities of bodily substance as gods, namely 
hot, cold, dry and humid. | Next they also had people themselves as gods and 
the figures of men, partly of living men, partly of the deceased. Then, taking 
an even worse decision, they went on to give the name of god to stones and 
wood, to reptiles, water animals, land animals and wild creatures. They even 
went so far as to regard as gods things that did not exist in any way and could 
not be counted among the living beings: for example, dog-headed and snake- 
headed and donkey-headed beings with the Egyptians, and with the Libyans 
ram-headed Ammon. Others again have counted separate parts of the body 
as gods, the head, the shoulder, the hand, and foot. As if it was not enough 
to portray the cult of a god with an entire and complete body. Others have 
venerated lust and lechery as gods. In this way, love was worshipped among 
them and the Venus of Paphos. Others have regarded the rulers and their chil- 
dren as gods, often most scandalous people. This is exactly what Athanasius 


oped into a child prodigy. He got the title of Poeta Lauratus in 1633. Later he studied law 
andhistory in Hamburg and Kóningsberg. He died in 1641 shortly after a trip to Warsaw. His 
father had his book published after his death. Johannes Bolte, 'Schedius, Elias, Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie 30 (1890), pp. 662—663. 

61 Tacitus, Germania 3.1. 

62 M. Terentius Varro, De lingua latina 5.10. 
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mentions from recent memory about Antoninus, the adopted son of Hadrian 
the emperor, a frivolous boy. 

In his Protrepticus Clement of Alexandria also situates the first step of the 
idol-worship of heathendom in the adoration of the heavens: in his opinion, 
the progression to other sorts of its kind starts here. His words on this matter 
deserve our attention: 


For others, immediately deceived when looking at the heavens and believ- 
ing in the vision of the sun, contemplating the movements of the stars, 
have admired them and thought that they were gods, calling the stars 
gods (namely from their course).9* They worshipped the sun, like the 
Indians, and the moon like the Phrygians. Others, however, picking the 
ripe fruits of things that grow from the earth, have called grain Ceres, as 
the Athenians did, and vines Bacchus, as the Thebans called him. Oth- 
ers, noticing the punishments for the vices, made those into gods, thereby 
adoring punishment and disaster. Hence, the playwrights have invented 
the Furies and Eumenides, whom they call murderers and harbingers, or 
removers and averters of evil. Moreover, they call them ‘avenging demons; 
this is, bad demons or bad geniuses. Some of the philosophers, even 
more so than the poets, make figures and personifications of the feelings 
in us, namely of the feelings of fear and love and joy and hope. This was 
certainly done by that old Epimenides, who erected altars in Athens for 
Indecency and Shamelessness.96 People turned other concepts into gods 


63 Athanasius, Contra gentes 9. Antoninus Pius was emperor of the Roman Empire from 138- 
161 after the death of his adoptive father Hadrian. He earned the name Pius (the dutiful) 
for the consecration of Hadrian. He is seen as a competent ruler. Athanasius was born in 
68. He became bishop of Alexandria in 138 and died in 161. He wrote a great many books, 
defending the creed of the Council of Nicaea and opposing the Arians. As a result of his 
views he was banished for 18 years. 

64 Hoornbeeck gives the phrase in Greek: &n6 tod 0ctv, ‘after the running’, a reference to Plato, 
Cratylus 414b2. The topic of Cratylus is the correctness of names, the criterion for a correct 
choice of a name for a thing. 

65 Hoornbeeck gives their epithets in Greek: naàauvatoç= someone who has killed with 
his own hand, murderer, npotporaioç meaning ‘admonishing’. AAdotwe means ‘avenging 
demon: 

66 The story about Epimenides is probably based on Cicero, De legibus 2.28. In reality, the 
Altars for Indecency and Shamelessness most likely refer to the so-called 'Stone of Inde- 
cency' and 'Stone of Temerity' on the Areopagus, where the accusers and accused gath- 
ered in law cases. These stones have been described by Pausanias, Graeciae descriptio 
1.28.5. 
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as well and gave them the form of a body: like a certain Justitia and Clotho 
and Lachesis and Atropos and Parca and Auxo and Thallo, in Attica. The 
sixth manner in which this fraud of the gods was introduced and slowly 
came into being is where they count twelve gods. The Theogony or the 
origin of those gods is described by Hesiod in his poem. Homer also dis- 
cusses some matters about the gods in a theological manner. As the last 
one there remains (for in total there are seven ways) the one which has its 
origin in the divine favour towards man. When they did not understand 
that God was | beneficial, they made up some saviours, Castor and Pollux, 
and Hercules as the averter of evils and Aesculapius the doctor. But these 
are dangerous and fatal digressions from the truth, which draws man away 
from heaven and throw him into hell.6” 


Finally, about those matters and about the origin and the progression of idol- 
worship from heavenly to earthly things and to people, one as well should see 
firstly Vossius in his book De idololatria gentilium, and secondly Edward Her- 
bert of Cherbury, De religione gentilium, errorumque apud eos causis (About the 
religion of the heathens and the causes of their errors).98 


67 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 2.26.1-2.27.2. 

68 The first part was printed in London in 1645, the complete work in 1663: Herbert of Cher- 
bury, De religione gentilium. Several translations exist, for example Butler, Pagan religion. 
A translation of De religione gentilium. It may at first look surprising to find a reference 
to someone long regarded as the father of Deism. However, about the early reception of 
Cherbury's work see Serjeantson, 'Herbert of Cherbury before Deism: The Early Recep- 
tion of the De veritate’. De religione gentilium had only just appeared at the moment the 
disputations were first published (1663-1664). According to Serjeantson early readers of 
De veritate mainly recognized two preoccupations in the book. One was the search for 
philosophical concepts of ‘method’ and for an axiomatic foundation for logic and the sec- 
ond the search for metaphysical proofs of the existence of God (page 218). According to 
Serjeantson, the deist interpretation of Herbert's ideas developed mainly after 1670. 
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After the definition and genealogy of the heathenisms of antiquity, Hoornbeeck 
now turns to the heathen peoples of his own time, starting with those of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. He has very little to say about the heathens in sub-Saharan Africa. 
The chapter is devoted primarily to a lively impression of the Brahmans and the 
several regional cults of India. The Indonesian archipelago, where the Dutch had 
their main stronghold Batavia, is treated with remarkable brevity. 


The present heathenism of Africans and Asians. Former and 
present Brahmans of the Indians. The people of Gujarat. The 
religion of the people in the kingdom of the Deccan, in Malabar, 
Narsinga, Ceylon, Pegu, etc. 


Let us move on and get to know the heathenism that is currently found primar- 
ily in three parts of the world, first in Africa, then in Asia and finally in America. 
In Asia, heathenism exists among the Indians, Chinese and Japanese. The part 
of Africa given to heathenism, i.e. the southern part of Africa lying near the 
Ethiopian sea, first became known to our people through Vasco da Gama, when 
he sailed to India under the auspices of the king of Portugal in the year 1497. The 
rest of Africa and the part that borders on the Mediterranean Sea is controlled 
by Muslims. The name Africa derives either from Faraca, an Arabic word that 
means ‘to divide’, because the Mediterranean sea divides it from Europe and in 
Arabic Africa is called Iphrichia, or it was called after King Iphricus of Arabia 
Felix, who was the first to occupy it.! 

The part of Africa that is now corrupted by Islam used to have many re- 
nowned Christian Churches, bishops and Church Fathers: Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, Fulgentius, and others. The Africans organized many well-known 


1 The information about the origin of the name of Africa forms the beginning of Leo Africanus, 
Africae Descriptio p. 3. Leo Africanus was born ca. 1485 in Granada and died in Tunis ca. 1554. 
His original name was al-Hasan ibn Mohammad al Wazzan al-Zayyati (or al-Fasi). After being 
educated in Fez in Morocco, he travelled widely in Africa on commercial and diplomatic mis- 
sions. He was captured by Christian pirates in 1517 and presented as a gift to Pope Leo x. The 
pope was impressed by his intelligence and freed him after a year. Leo then learned Latin and 
Italian and taught Arabic in Bologna. In 1526 he completed his Descrittione dell’Africa (A geo- 
graphical history of Africa). His writings would remain the main source about Islam for four 
centuries. He returned to Africa, where he is believed to have died a Muslim. Encyclopedia 
Brittanica Online, last accessed 9 April 2018. 
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church councils there, especially that in Carthage under Aurelius, the bishop 
of that city, in the year 419, when there were delegates present from various 
provinces of Africa, i.e. from the two Numidias, Byzacena, Mauritania Tingi- 
tana and Mauritania Caesarensis, and from Tripolis, Vincentius Culusitanus, 
Fortunatianus, as well as 217 other bishops from the proconsular province. At 
this council, the famous Code of Canons of the African Church was drawn up 
and introduced.? Today not the name of Christ, but that of Muhammad is hon- 
oured there, unless perhaps there are some Christians among the inhabitants 
of Abyssinia. | 

The oldest Africans, however, were idol-worshippers in their time, according 
to Leo Africanus in his Descriptio Africae, Book 1.? For the most part, they were 
worshippers of the sun and of fire, which they worshipped as gods by erecting 
magnificent and very large temples in which a perpetual fire was kept burning 
day and night, as among the Vestals of Rome. 

Today in the Guinea region the inhabitants are not greatly concerned with 
religion and with respectable behaviour: they are dedicated only to the super- 
stitions and the conjurations they call fetishes.* They walk about in the nude, 
most but not all of them covering their pudenda. They mix promiscuously up 
to the time of marriage and then it is allowed for the man to marry as many 
women as he can feed on his means. 

If we move from Africa to Asia and 'the old ornaments of the Asian gods; 
as Juvenal says,° we will not discuss the question whether they are divided by 
the Arab Gulf or by the Nile, but we leave this controversy to Pomponius Mela 
and Ptolemy or anyone else whose opinion you would like to follow or defend.® 
After all, this question is decided not by nature, nor by a meeting of nations 
about the borders or by their response, but by the free opinion of the geogra- 
phers and whatever opinion they think most credible. 


2 The Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Africanae was a collection of the laws of the African Church. 
Hoornbeeck does not mention his sources. He probably used the Annales Ecclesiastici by 
Baronius and perhaps Justel, Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Africanae. 

3 Leo Africanus, Africae descriptio, pp. 59-60. The passage has been slightly abbreviated by 
Hoornbeeck. 

4 The17th-century ‘Guinea region’ covers a large area from the present Sierra Leone to Nigeria. 

5 Juvenal, Saturae 3.215. Juvenal (Decimus Iunius Iuvenalis) was born perhaps 67 AD in Aqui- 
num (Campania) and died ca. 140/150. He was an eminent Roman Satirist. 

6 Pomponius Mela who lived in the 1st century AD was a Roman geographer from Tingentera 
(Southern Spain). He wrote De chorographia, a geographical description of the Mediter- 
ranean World. Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus) was active in the 2nd century AD. He was an 
important Greek natural scientist and wrote fundamental works on geography, astronomy 
and other subjects. 
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As regards the Indians, Diodorus writes in his Bibliotheca, Book 3, that they 
were formerly divided into seven castes or tribes.’ The first was that of the 
philosophers, who were remarkable for their learning. Therefore, they were first 
in rank before the others and were regarded as very close to the kings. They 
came together at the beginning of each year and predicted what was going to 
happen in the following year. From this everyone, the king as well as the peo- 
ple, drew their conclusions about what they should do. When someone had 
said something that did not actually happen, he was sentenced to perpetual 
silence. The second caste was that of the farmers, who were many in num- 
ber and because they were believed to serve the common good, they were free 
from public tasks, even in time of war. They lived safely on the land with their 
family and their people. The third tribe was that of the shepherds, who bus- 
ied themselves with hunting. The fourth was that of the artisans, who applied 
themselves to producing all kinds of instruments or utensils, either agricul- 
tural or for war. In the fifth place came the soldiers who followed the army 
camps. The sixth was that of the inspectors or ephors, who kept an eye on every- 
thing that happened throughout the realm and reported this to the king or the 
princes. The last one was that of the councillors who were responsible for legal 
and public councils. The form and arrangement of that republic were totally 
consistent because everyone had his place according to his tribe and the pro- 
fession he practised. It was not allowed to have social contact with people of 
other tribes or to marry them. The kings were extravagant above all others, ‘sur- 
passing the vices of all nations’, says Curtius, and they were so keen to protect 
their dignity that they did not easily show themselves, | except when the busi- 30 
ness of war demanded it or when they had to appear to administer justice or 
because of sacrifices.? 

Their philosophers were called Brahmans, and they enjoyed so much fame 
that by their wisdom they attracted a large number of Greek philosophers, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Apollonius of Tyana and others, who adopted 
many things from them for use in their own doctrine. Therefore, Clement of 
Alexandria writes in his Stromata, Book 1, on the authority of Megasthenes, the 
author of Indica: 'Everything that was said about nature by the ancient writ- 
ers is also said by those who philosophize outside of Greece, partly even by 


7 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 2.40.1-2.42. Diodorus Siculus lived in the 1st century BC, he came 
from Argyrium in Sicily. Of his Bibliotheke historiké (a world history in Greek) only book 1-5 
and books 11-20 were preserved in their entirety, of books 6-10 and 21-40 fragments were 
preserved in other writers. 

8 Curtius, Historia Alexandri magni 8.9.23. Quintus Curtius Rufus, a Roman historian, lived in 
the 1st cent. AD. He wrote a work on Alexander the Great in 10 books. 
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the Brahmans among the Indians, partly also in Syria by those who are called 
Judaei"? For it is the opinion of many people that the Brahmans are from the 
stock of Abraham, by Keturah and that later on they had come to India and had 
taught philosophy and astrology as well as other things.!° Clement of Alexan- 
dria defined two types of Indian 'gymnosophists, one of those is that of the 
Brahmans.! Those belonging to the other type are called sarmanae and allobioi. 
These people did not live in cities or houses or under roofs but they were clad in 
the bark of trees and ate berries and acorns, and they did not bother with mar- 
riage, or with forming and feeding a family. There is another group among the 
Indians that obeys the orders of a certain Buddha, whom they honour as a god 
because of his remarkable virtue. The Expositio mundi, edited by Godefroy, says 
that the Brahmans live happily without kings, and they live well without supe- 
rior authority.!2 On the other hand, Diodorus said in his Bibliotheca, Book 3 that 
they lived very close to the kings and Philostratus said in Vita Apollonii, Book 3, 
that they received great honour from the kings as well as from the people. The 
author of Expositio also gives information about the nation and the region of 
the Brahmans; he says that that their region has the size of only five daytrips.¥ 
Bardesanes Babylonius says in Porphyry's De abstinentia Book 4: ‘Brahman was 
not ruled by a king"!^ He did not say that the Brahman philosophers did not live 


9 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1.15.72.5-1.15.73.1. Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius 
Clemens) was born ca. 140/150 AD, possibly in Athens; he died ca. 220 AD. He was a distin- 
guished Greek Christian philosopher and theologian. Stromata (Miscellanies) in 7 books 
was Clement's principal work. The subjects of books 1 and 2 are Greek philosophy and 
religious beliefs. 

10 X According to Genesis 52: Abraham took a second wife, named Keturah. Among the 
‘many people’ who held this idea the one that stands out is Postel, De Originibus, pp. 64— 
73. Although his ideas were controversial, many Jesuit missionaries eventually accepted 
them, see Zupanov, Disputed Mission., p. 71, as did the annotator 'A.w.' in Rogerius, De 
Open-deure, annotations on pp. 1-2. 

11 The literal translation of ‘gymnosophists’ is ‘naked wise men’. 

12 ‘And they live well without a leader and experience the goodness of relatives. The work 
designated as 'EEjynatc is an anonymous 4th-century text, translated into Latin under the 
title Expositio mundi et gentium. Denis Godefroy (1549-1621) made an edition under the 
title Vetus orbis descriptio (1628). A modern critical edition was made by Rougé, Exposi- 
tio mundi et gentium (1966). The cited passage refers to Expositio viir. In the text edited 
by Rougé it says: ‘et ipsi sine imperio transigunt bene’: in Greek xoi avto! &vapyot Sickryouat 
ayabdc, xod Siaxatéyovat Thy Te yeltovwv &yaðiav’; there is no mention of kings in either the 
Greek or the Latin text. 

13 This statement is also found in Expositio v111. 

14 Porphyry, De abstinentia 4.17. Hoornbeeck gives the title: IIepi &noyĝs and the quotation 
in Greek: Ovte de Baothedetat Bpod. 
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with kings. Perhaps by chance one of their nations was the only one to have 
that name and the Indian sages of whom we spoke were called by the same 
name. 

Philostratus, in Book 3, in the description of the journey of Apollonius to 
the sages of the Indians and his discussions with them, called Jarchas the most 
important of the sages and he said that all of them were members of the sect of 
Pythagoras, or were of the same opinion as Pythagoras.® For long ago Pythago- 
ras had come to them, and he had taught them many things. Hence, Jarchas said 
in Colloquium, when asked by Apollonius what he thought about the soul, that 
he held the same opinion that Pythagoras had passed on to us and that we again 
passed on to the Egyptians, thereby making their own sages older than those 
of the Egyptians.!ó | This is confirmed if we accept the earlier statement, that 31 
those people were the descendants of Abraham, by Keturah. But like Pythago- 
ras, who remembered that in a former life he had been Euphorbus in the Trojan 
war, Jarchas said he had also been someone else, an Indian, who had been a 
ruler there. As such he had founded cities, had liberated his homeland and had 
done many splendid deeds for the state. He added that Apollonius himself had 
formerly been the captain of an Egyptian ship:!” and that a young man who was 
standing nearby had been Palamedes in the Trojan war? In fact, they generally 
believe in reincarnation. About that Apollonius who lived in the time of Domi- 
tian and who was presented with mendacious fantasies by the devil to obscure 
the name, fame, and wonders of Christ, see Baronius in his commentary on the 
year 52 and 68.19 

The Brahmans very scrupulously abstain from eating and killing animals, 
eating only what has grown without help such as fruits of every sort, vegetables, 
and plants. In this, they agree with Pythagoras, who taught that one should not 
sacrifice animals and not pollute the altars of the gods with blood, but that one 


15 Philostratus Vita Apollonii 2.40 Lucius Flavius Philostratus was born ca. AD170 in Athens 
into a family with estates in Lemnos (hence his epithet ‘the Lemnian’), date of death prob- 
ably between 244 and 249AD. He was an important Greek rhetor, a representative of the 
Second Sophistic school. He probably is the author of ten known works. The Vita Apol- 
lonii is a biography of the wandering Neo-Pythagorean philosopher and miracle worker 
Apollonius of Tyana (1st-century AD) in 8 books. 

16 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 3. 19. 

17 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 3.23. 

18 Ibid, 3.22. 

19 Baronius, Annales Ecclesiasticae. The entry on the year 52 mentions Apollonius as an 
author who wrote about the altars for unknown gods in Athens (52.7). The entry on the 
year 68 tells the story of Apollonius, who regarded himself as a god and sent disciples into 
the world (68.30-68.33). 
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should honour them with libations, incense, and tributes. In Book 3, Chapter 7 
Mela says about the Indians: ‘Some of them do not want to kill any animal and 
think it best not to eat any meat. They only eat some fish. And Solinus says: 
"Most people think you cannot kill an animal, or eat meat. Most of them only 
use fish and live on what the sea provides’.2° 

They decided on the existence of five elements: ether in addition to fire, 
water, air and earth. These were thought to stem from the immortals or the 
creating gods, other things from mortals. 

The world they called a living being, because it was governed not by one 
hand but by many. They also said it was like a ship in which the first and most 
perfect seat should be awarded to the god as to a father. The other seats are for 
various gods who each rule part of the world. 

The sun was regarded as sacred not only by the Brahmans, but by all Indi- 
ans and also by Apollonius, even before he had come to visit them, because he 
made the following vow for a lucky journey, when he was preparing to make a 
sacrifice (Book 1): 


O highest sun, I pray: send me to that place on earth, from where you know 
that I shall return. Grant that I get to know good people: and that I do not 
get to know bad people and not become known to them either?! 


See also Rogerius about the present Brahmans, part 2, Chapter 13 about the fes- 
tival of Pongol which they celebrate in honour of the sun. Some people do so 
every day, others only on Sunday, which they call Surianana, just like our 'of the 
sun. The Brahmans worship the rising and setting sun. Clement of Alexandria 
says in his Protrepticus: ‘They worship the sun, like Indians’.2? Ctesias says in his 
Indica: ‘What they worship under the name of the sun and moon*?? It is well- 
known that they were dedicated to astrology, magic and divination. | Therefore, 
it is written that Jarchas gave Apollonius seven rings when he left, one for each 
of the seven planets that control the days.?^ Later Apollonius wrote De astro- 


20 Pomponius Mela, De chorographia 3.64. 

21 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1.31. 

22 Clement of Alexandria Protrepticus pros Hellénas (Exhortation to the Greeks) 2.26.12. The 
Protrepticus is directed at educated pagans with the aim of converting them to the true 
faith. 

23 Ctesias Fragmenta, Volume-Jacoby Fac, 688, F fragment 45 (line 128). Ctesias of Cnidus 
lived in the 5th/4th centuries Bc. He was a Greek writer and author of historical narra- 
tives. His Indika (The history of India) was lost as a complete work, but fragments were 
preserved in the works of Diodorus Siculus and other writers. 

24 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 3.42. 
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logica divinatione in four books in addition to other books about sacrifices to 
the gods, to the effect that one should sacrifice to each of them—if we are to 
trust Philostratus here, for he is not easy to believe.25 

The present Brahmans also call themselves Brahmins after Brahma. Brahma 
is a god to them, who governs this world from his place under the highest god. 
Their doctrine, habits, way of life and religion have been described very accu- 
rately and copiously in our language by Abraham Rogerius who worked as a 
pastor in the Eastern part of India for 15 years, from the year 1630 onwards, in 
the region of Coromandel, Pulicat, as well as on the island of Java, in Batavia, 
using Dutch and Portuguese.79 He returned to his home country in 1647 and 
died in Gouda two years later. He wrote down the matters of the Brahmins 
with remarkable fidelity and diligence, mainly from the mouth of the Brah- 
man Padmanaba. He presented his report at the synod held in Leiden in 1649. 
Afterwards, it was published and annotated for us by the very excellent and 
learned gentleman A.w.?/ It was also translated into German and published 
in Nuremberg, in 1663. This in spite of the fact that it is a religious offence for 
the Brahmans to display their holy matters and to make them known to their 
own people, because this is strictly forbidden by their law called Veda. This 
applies even more to foreigners or Christians. Even so it was a just cause that 
led Padmanaba to wish for the favour and the support of our people, against 
those who no doubt were hostile to him because of his cutting off the hair 
of his concubine, which is a disgrace for heathen women. So, when Rogerius 
acted as a mediator with the Governor, thinking that this event could be turned 
to extremely good use for the Republic, he managed to become so friendly 
with that Brahman and to inspire so much trust in him, that he was able to 
hear all those things from him. As I said, these were later published and sup- 
plied with learned notes by that man of very great wisdom and equal dignity 
A.W. He collected and learned these things not only from Padmanaba but also 
from Dammersa, the companion better versed in Portuguese whom he often 
brought to the house of Rogerius. In these notes you can see that most things 
are consistent with the views of the ancient Brahmans and with the doctrine 
of Pythagoras, although there also are many original elements. 


25 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1.3. 

26 The name the Dutch used for Pulicat was Paliacatta. 

27 Knuttel, Acta der particuliere synoden van Zuid-Holland 3, pp. 135, 151-152. The identity 
of A.w. is uncertain, although it is clear from the text of his introduction that he was a 
Protestant theologian. Jócher's Lexicon (1751) suggests that A.w. is Andreas Wissowatius 
(the Polish Socinian theologian Andrzej Wiszowaty). 
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ende Godt-dienit der BRAMINES; 
op de Cuff CHoRMANDEL, ende 
de Landen daar entrent: 

: Door 
D.ABRAHAMVS ROGERIVS 
. in fijn Leven Bedienaer des H. 

| Mevhorte Aenseychoningen 


TOT LEYDEN, 
By Fraxcgovs HAckzs, 
vo In’ I ` 216520 x 





FIGURE 6 Title page of De Open-deure tot het Verborgen Heydendom by Abraham Rogerius 
(1651) 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY UTRECHT, SHELFMARK PKF 232 
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[v] Padmanaba, then, said that there are four principal families among them. 
The first one is that of the Brahmins or Brahmans.?8 The second is that of the 
Settreas or nobles. Their head is the king and they preside over the courts of law 
and over the empire. The third one is that of the Weinsjaes or merchants, the 
fourth of the Soudraes or the common people. The farmers, shepherds and arti- 
sans are counted among this group. | Apart from these groups there is a family 33 
called the Perreaes of the lowest people, who are the dregs of mankind.?? They 
do not live with the others or are considered part of them, but they are separate 
and not allowed to enter places and houses of Brahmans. Not having any care 
for or interest in religion, they are profoundly impure and profane and they 
eat what is forbidden to others, even carrion, and they do the most dirty jobs 
everywhere. 

The prominent position and status of the Brahmans is judged higher than 
that of kings. Apollonius had already noticed this in his Brahmans. They are 
believed to be closest to the god and to be most dear to him of all living beings. 
Like the cow among the animals they are the most eminent among the people. 
They regard it as the greatest outrage to kill a Brahmin, however disgraceful his 
life, and only allow people to deprive him of his eyes. If someone has killed a 
Brahmin, his punishment is to roam about for twelve years, carrying the skull 
of the dead person on a stick and eating and drinking from this, and to build a 
temple in honour of the god Eswara after completion of this time. This is their 
penance and the compensation they pay according to the law. 

The Brahmins differ among themselves in profession or way of life. There are 
six ranks.?? The people of the first group are the Vaishavites,*! who hold that 
the highest god is Vishnu?? and that nobody is equal to him. This group again 
is divided into two sects: one of these is called Tattvandin Vaishavites?^ who 
seem to have vehement disputes about god and matters divine; tadwadi means 


28 These four main groups are described in the first chapter of the book: Rogerius, De Open- 
deure, pp. 1-9. The names used here are taken from the original Dutch version. The names 
used in the Hoornbeeck' Latin translation are sometimes slightly different, to adapt them 
to the demands of the Latin language. Rogerius says Bramines (here translated as Brah- 
mins), Hoornbeeck also uses the term Brahmanes, Brahmannes and Brahmanni (Brah- 
mans). 

29 The Perreaes are described in Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 10-12. 

30 Rogerius describes the various sects of the Brahmans, De Open-deure, pp. 12-20. 

31 Lit.: Weistnouwa. 

32 Lit.: Wistnou. 

33 Lach and Van Kley, Asia in the making of Europe 3, pp. 1033-1036 gives explanations of the 
names used by Rogerius, the following notes provide them for the individual cases men- 
toned by Hoornbeeck. 

34  Lit:Tadwadi Weistnouwa. 
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'controversialist' in their language.35 They mark themselves each day with a 
white line above the nose and round the temples and with a circular sign on 
the arms above the shoulders and on the breast: they believe that this protects 
them from the devil and Jamma, the infernal judge. They make a vow to Vishnu 
that they will always acknowledge him as the only god: but they add that it is 
not sufficient to make a vow if this is not followed by a decent and proper life, 
that otherwise it has no value and that offenders await punishment. The other 
sect of the first group of Vaishavites is called Ramajacharya Vaishnavites,?6 and 
they protect themselves with a sign in front looking like the Greek Y. They do 
not mark themselves on the shoulders each day, but they do this only once, by 
burning, and think this sufficient. Their opinion is that those who have once 
made a vow to god will later find him more benevolent to them only because 
of that vow, even if they have led a bad life afterwards. That god, like a father, 
would not desert them once he had embraced them as if he knew that people 
could not live without sins. They prefer themselves to the people in the first 
group because they do not engage in trade and do not frequent brothels: but 
if one of them is caught sinning, he is brought to trial by the leader of the sect 
(for each of the sects has one whom they honour very much). | This is not the 
case among the Tattvandin. 

The second sect of the Brahmans is called Seivia, or also Aradh-iha:*’ they 
maintain that the Lord Siva?? is the highest god, and they place the other gods, 
even Vishnu, under him.?? These people mark themselves differently again 
from the first people. They carry a stone idol around their neck which they call 
a linga’, as a sign of their commitment and faith, because they put their trust 
only in the Lord Siva. Some of the Soudrasii from the common people also carry 
alinga, they abstain from meat and fish and moreover from all animate beings, 
just like the Brahmins. 

In the teachings of the third sect Smarta*? Vishnu and Siva are the same 
god, but they say that he is worshipped under different names and in differ- 
ent images: they detest the conflicts and discussions between the people who 
disagree who is the highest god, Vishnu or Siva.*! 


35 The name is derived from tattva, meaning ‘knowledge of God’ in Sanskrit. 

36  Lit:Ramanouja Weistnouwa. A sect called after its founder, a twelfth-century commenta- 
tor on the Vedanta-siitras who was very popular in South India. 

37  InSouth India the Aradhya are priests of the Lingayats. 

38 Lit.: Eswara. 

39 The Seiva are orthodox followers of Siva. 

40  Lit:Smaerta. 

41 This is the sect to which Padmanaba belongs: Rogerius, De Open-deure, p. 17. 
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The fourth sect is Chárvaka:*? the members of this sect are like Epicureans 
and believe that there is no life after this life and that what they do not see or 
feel cannot exist in any way. Even so, they behave properly to each other, not 
because ofthe premium or happy future of an afterlife, but because of the glory 
of this life and to obtain a good reputation for their name. 

The fifth is called Pasanda:*? these people are not only of the same opin- 
ion as people in the last group, but they are also Epicureans in their way of 
life.^^ They reject the law; they live and mix promiscuously, they have every- 
thing in common and do not care about an afterlife or their reputation. They 
are wary of promoting their opinions, fearing the anger or zeal of others treat- 
ing them without clemency because they cannot tolerate their opinions. For 
they remember that several people have been killed for this reason. 

The sixth sect is Sakta:*5 they believe that neither Vishnu nor Siva is the high- 
est god, but some other god Sakti,^9 from whom they and Brahma take their 
origin.*” They believe that he is the creator and leader of the world. Together 
with the others they too reject the law of the Veda and they demand that every- 
thing it contains is proven to them. For this reason, the last three sects are 
regarded as heretics by the others. These are the sects and families of present- 
day Brahmans. In their philosophy of life, they agree in many things with the 
ancient philosophers. But the identity of the gods they worship under the name 
of Vishnu and Siva, be it ancient heroes, nature, or parts of the world, or the sun 
or the moon, will have to be explained by him who, admitted into their deepest 
knowledge, would be able to tell us more about the Brahmins either by learning 
the language or by observing it for himself. In 1600 the Jesuit Nicolo Pimenta 
wrote in a letter to Aquaviva that there is another sect of Brahmins that rejects 
all idols, being content with one god.^? | They receive the highest honour even 35 
from the king, but they do not honour the king in return. In the street a public 
herald walks in front of them, calling: ‘poo, poo, get out of the way’, persuading 
all people to give way to them. 


42 Lit: Schaerwaecka. 

43  Lit:Pasenda. 

44 Pàasandais the general name for heretics. 

45 Lit.: Tschectea. 

46 Lit.: Tschecti. 

47 All other gods are believed to exist only through Sakti, the female source of existence. 

48 Exemplum epistolae P. Nicolai Pimentae, p. 40. Nicolo Pimenta (1546-1613) was a Jesuit vis- 
itor to the East Indies from 1596 to 1602. He had a reputation of extreme severity and 
aggressiveness. Pimenta’s second report (1600) was printed in Italian in Rome in 1602. It 
was also translated into Latin (1602), German (1602), Portuguese (1602) and French (1603), 
Lach and Van Kley, Asia in the Making of Europe 3, pp. 146, 369. 
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A greater similarity with ancient philosophers or with the Brahmans we 
observe in those people who differ from the other Brahmins in their way of life 
rather than in their opinions. There are three groups of them.^? The first are 
called the Vanaprasthas:9?? they lead an inactive life in the woods with a wife 
and children without any exertion, living solely on the fruits of the earth, but 
even those they are not allowed to draw out together with the roots. 

The second, the Sannyasis,*! more strict than the former, say farewell to the 
world and all worldly matters: they live in celibacy and exist on charity: they 
do not chew betel, which is a fairly famous herb among them, which provokes 
sexual lust by its heat: they do not use bronze vessels, as is quite normal there, 
but earthen ones and they eat only once a day. They are not allowed to handle 
gold and silver; they never stay anywhere longer than one night, except when 
they are allowed a retreat in a holy spot for two months once a year, or even 
during their whole life but then only in a holy spot. They designate six enemies 
that are to be fought by them: cama, this is sexual desire, croosa (anger), lopa 
(greed), further arrogance, the love of worldly matters and finally the desire for 
revenge: they say that after having won the fight they prepare themselves for 
divine meditations. 

The third are the Avadhütas:?? They follow an even stricter way of life than 
the Sannyasis: for they do not have vessels to eat from, not even earthen ones, 
nor do they carry a piece of bamboo in their hands as a stick. They do not have 
any clothing to cover themselves with; they only cover their pudenda with a 
loincloth and even this is not done by all of them.5? Long ago Mela already 
wrote about them in Book 3, Chapter 7: 


The habits and customs of the inhabitants are different. Some are clad 
in linen, or wool, which we spoke about, others are clad in the hides of 
wild animals and birds, some walk around naked, others only cover their 
pudenda.5+ 


For there are people who walk around totally naked. These people cover their 
body in ashes and hungrily enter all houses. And with an outstretched hand, 
they beg silently for food that they quickly devour. Or they sit on the bank of 


49 These three groups are described in Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 20-24. 

50  Lit:Wanaprastas. 

51  Lit.:San-jasiis. 

52 Lit.: Avadoutas. 

53 The description of the three sects is taken from Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 20-24. 
54 Pomponius Mela, De chorographia 3.64. 
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a river they regard as holy, expecting their next of kin and neighbours to bring 
food. They receive this food in abundance because everyone thinks it a religious 
and worthy task to feed people who are so holy and perfect in every respect. 
They bring them milk, fruit, etc. 

They have their own book of Law, which they call the Veda, written in met- 
rical verse. This book contains their religion and sacred matters. It is divided 
into four parts. | The first part is about the first cause and matter, about angels; 36 
about the soul, birth, corruption, sin, the reward for works, either good or bad 
ones.” The second part is about the political regimen. The third is totally about 
morals, about virtues and vices. The fourth explains the ceremonies, and gives 
a rationale both for sacrifices and for festivals, but they say that this part has 
been lost. To read this codex and to teach about it is allowed only to Brahmins. 
The common people are not even allowed to learn about its canons. They teach 
everyone about holy things (for it is the proper task of the Brahmins to teach 
religion and literature) but not about the Veda itself: this they only disclose 
to people of their own rank and the nobility. Generally, the Brahmans carry a 
rope from their fifth year onwards. It is braided from three threads like a cord 
of plaited leather and it hangs from their left shoulder to their hip. They also 
have perforated earlobes, not to wear coins and precious stones in, but as a 
token of their perpetual obedience to the god Vishnu or Siva. Like the Jews as 
slaves used to do, when they bonded themselves to their masters, in Exodus 
21:6.56 The Brahmins and the others do not regard polygamy with any shame. 
But they are most superstitious observers of time and not only of the days but 
also of the hours of which they count thirty in each day. They also keep a calen- 
dar of the most fortunate or unfortunate days called Panjangam. See how much 
these things correspond to the customs of the ancient Brahmans. In Stromata, 
Book 3, Clement of Alexandria says: 


The Brahmans certainly do not eat anything animate, nor do they drink 
wine, but some of them take food every day, just like we do. But some 
of them take a meal every third day, as Alexander Polyhistor says in his 
book Indica: for they are not afraid of death and attach no importance to 


55 The description of the Veda is taken from Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 24-29. However, 
Rogerius gives more details, for example that it is written in the language ‘Samscortam’. 

56 X Ex. 21.5: But if the slave plainly says, "I love my master, my wife, and my children; I will not 
go out free’, then his master shall bring him to God, and he shall bring him to the door or 
the doorpost. And his master shall bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall be his 
slave forever. The reference to Exodus 21:6 is found in the commentary on Rogerius, De 
Open-deure, p. 33. 
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life, as they believe in reincarnation. Some of them worship Hercules and 
Pan. However, those of the Indians that are called ‘revered’,5” i.e. proper 
and venerable, spend all of their lives naked: they practise the truth, they 
predict the future, and they worship some kind of pyramid, underneath 
which it is believed lie the bones of some god. But the Gymnosophistae 
nor those called ‘revered’, that is venerable, have women, they think that 
this is against nature and not correct: for this reason they keep themselves 
chaste. Also, virgins are the women who are called ‘revered’; that is: vener- 
able. They also seem to observe celestial signs and some of them predict 
the future from their conjunction.9? 


With regard to the present theology of the Brahmans, they state the following: 
that there exists a highest god and that he is the only one. Some call him Vishnu, 
others Siva. Perhaps it is the same god, but only with a different name. They 
say that he has produced Brahma who created the world. Brahma created the 
world out of water, which agrees with the hypothesis of Thales, who believed 
that all things originated from water. | For the Brahmins say that, before the 
creation of the world, there was nothing but god and water. They believe that 
this is how the world was created and that it was led and governed by its creator 
Brahma, not by Vishnu the highest god, under whose majesty and tranquillity 
it rests, but they think that Vishnu had transferred all power of creating and 
governing the world to Brahma. They also believe that Brahma arranges every- 
thing so that nothing happens without his providence, and that he controls the 
terms of life for each and every person. Brahma occupies a place close to the 
heavens and under him they situate eight worlds. The first of these is ruled by 
Devendra. He is lower in rank than Brahma and was appointed by Brahma as 
the general leader of the other gods, who preside over the worlds. For, just like 
Vishnu or Siva entrusted everything to Brahma, Devendra governs the rest of 
the world using the others who are subservient to him. They say that the world 
inhabited by us is the lowest of these worlds. However, all these worlds are gov- 
erned by their own gods who are all inferior to Devendra; just as Devendra is 
to Brahma. And they not only rule their own world, but they also have some 
special matters under their protection. For example, Agni, who takes second 
place after Devendra, takes care of fire; Varuna, another god, of water; Vayu of 
wind; Kubera of riches and so on. And they also attribute a wife to each god. To 
Vishnu, they attribute the very beautiful Lakshmi, who was born in a manner 


57 Lit.: ceuvol. 
58 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 3.7.60.2—4. 
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very similar to the Greek Venus, so they say, to the Lord Siva a certain Parvati.9? 
Of the highest god, Vishnu, they say he has descended to the earth ten times. 
Each time he made himself known to the people in the form of an animal or of 
a human being: in the form of a fish, a tortoise, a swine, a manticore,9? a horse, 
but most often in the form of a human being, taking a different name on each 
occasion. 

They regard this world as created and do not regard it as eternal like the oth- 
ers. They do not consider it to be the first or the last, but they say that there 
have been and always will be numerous others and that this world will come to 
an end because of fire. They presuppose the existence of four ages of the world, 
not unlike the great poets, and they say that the first was much more just than 
the last, namely as many as four times as just, the second three times, the third, 
two times, and that this fourth world, the worst of all, consists of three parts 
injustice, one part justice. They are of the opinion that the world grows worse 
with each day. 

They acknowledge the existence of angels as well as devils. They call the 
angels Devatas and the devils Raksasas.! They think the father of both is 
Kaśyapa,®? the first of the Brahmans, the son of Brahma, who had children with 
two women. With his wife Diti he had the Devatas. They are the good angels and 
with his other wife, Aditi, he had the Raksasas. | This story is not much different 38 
from the stories of the Jews about the two wives of Adam if we take Kasyapa, 
the son of Brahma, to be Adam the son of God the creator. According to the 
Jews, Adam had begotten demons by his first wife Lilith who was outstand- 
ingly wicked. They say that there are two sorts of Raksasas: some among them 
are made from the souls of very bad dead people. They roam about the earth 
but do no harm. Others among them, Raksasas proper, for they are the children 
of Aditi, are very malignant. They torment and pursue not only humans but also 
the Devatas themselves. The Raksasas are attributed with large and forbidding 
bodies and are gendered: for they say that some are male and others female, 
that they produce children and are mortal. Just like the Raksasas, there are also 
two sorts of Devatas, just like the Greeks once had two kinds of spirits. For they 
say that some of them are the manes or souls of people who died well. They 
will return to this world to be born again after they have waited for some time 
in one of the sub-celestial worlds: the other Devatas, however, stay there per- 


59 Hoornbeeck gives the names respectively as Achni Wajouvia, Vayu, Cubera and Laetsemi. 

60 Hoornbeeck uses the Greek àv0poroA£ov. This is a combination of a human being and a 
lion. 

61 Lit: Dewetae and Ratsjasii. 

62 Lit.: Kassiopa. 
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manently. Among the last group they count the sun, the moon and the stars, 
which in their opinion are all animate. 

They believe that man was made by Brahma, just like everything else, and 
that in the beginning there were nine people. The whole human race was 
descended from those nine people and also from the descendants that Brahma 
got by his wife, Saraswati. Our superiority over other beings they do not locate 
in the soul, even though they hold it to be immortal, at least, that is the opinion 
of the most powerful and most numerous among them, but only in the body. 
They believe that the souls of all living beings are equal, and in animals no less 
rational than in humans. They admit that in animals it does not give so many 
or such large signs of reason as in humans, but that this is because of the inad- 
equacy®? of the bodies, because the soul cannot yet reason or speak in animals, 
just as it had been at the youngest age of man, and for the same reason.®* 

They all believe in the reincarnation® of souls, though not of all souls, but 
of the majority; some go off to heaven or hell and never return. But others they 
believe to return to the bodies of people or animals or even of plants because 
of the sins for which they first have to be punished. Or, alternatively, that they 
change into demons and roam over the world and die of hunger because they 
are not allowed to pick even one grain of corn to relieve it, let alone ask people 
for a gift and use this to sustain themselves. 

No souls moving into other bodies are considered more fortunate than those 
who find their way into cows. Because this tame, calm, benign and useful 
animal seems to offer an especially roomy and august home for the spirit to 
inhabit. Therefore, cows and bulls celebrate marriages even more opulent than 
humans, and people care for and pamper those animals more than any other. | 
Whoever kills them commits the worst crime possible, and he would prefer 
to have killed several people to having killed this one animal. When a cow dies, 
they adorn the grave and hold a funeral procession more expensive and magnif- 
icent than that of a human. Teixeira says that in his time when he lived in India, 
it happened that someone celebrated the wedding of a cow and bull with such 
expense that it cost him ten to twelve thousand ducats, there even were peo- 
ple who said that he had spent thirty thousand on it.56 This is the reason that 


63 Hoornbeeck gives the Greek õvoxpacia, lit.: bad mixture. 

64 See for the souls and bodies of animals and humans, old and young, Rogerius, De Open- 
Deure, pp. 144-145. 

65 Hoornbeeck gives the Greek yecepipoyoctc. 

66 This story, originally by the Portuguese explorer Pedro Teixeira (circa 1560-?), is men- 
tioned in De diversis gentium religionibus, an excerpt from the works of other writers, 
placed as a supplement behind Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae et Siam. This supple- 
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they have such a humane disposition, if not religious scruple, towards those 
animals, more than towards humans. They love, pamper and care for all fly- 
ing and ground-dwelling animals, and when they are in a bad condition, they 
receive greater care and affection than people themselves. In the very famous 
city of Khambat a public hospital has been founded to care for animals and 
what elsewhere exists as a hospital caring for people is meant for animals here. 

But to end the section about the Brahmins: they say that those who are trans- 
ferred to heaven build several heavens and living areas there. Some have to 
return to this world and to bodies. For others who occupy the most beautiful 
heaven called Weiconta, perpetual and moveable living areas have been pre- 
pared. 

This describes the religion and doctrine of the Brahmans among the Indi- 
ans. There are also other people living there with a different religion. For more 
information about these people, read the booklet De diversis gentium religion- 
ibus by Bernhard Varenius, following the treatise De religione Japanorum. Here 
you will find the various regions and people of India and the diverse forms of 
religion. For formerly they were all heathens and had the common name of 
Hindi, but later, when won over by Tamerlane, they adopted other religions as 
well, such as Islam. 

On the Indian coast, one first comes across the empire of Gujarat, or Cambay 
as it is called by the Portuguese, after the main city or market Khambat® but 
our compatriots and the English equally go to Surat, which is closer to the sea.58 
This city is full of foreigners and commerce. The inhabitants of that province 
are generally called Banyans or Vanyans,® and they show so many differences 
in religion, rites and sects that you could hardly find a family that agrees in this 
respect. Some people eat meat, others do not, some people do eat animals but 


ment has its own pagination, there p. 291. Bernhardus Varenius (Bernhard Varen) was born 
in Hitzacker (Germany) in 1622 and died in Leiden in 1650-1651. He studied medicine, but 
was attracted to geography through his acquaintance with geographers. The Descriptio 
Japoniae was first published in 1649 in Leiden. His main work was the Geographia gener- 
alis (Leiden, 1650). Encyclopaedia Brittanica Online, last accessed 8 May 2016. 

67 Lit: Cambaja. This passage up to ‘for they regard matrimony’ is taken from De Laet's De 
imperio Magni Mogolis, sive India vera commentaries, 117—118. The work is mainly based on 
Portuguese and English sources, but also on Pelsaert's Remontrantie, a 1626 report to the 
voc directors on the state of Dutch commerce in India. Lach and Van Kley, Asia in the 
making of Europe 3, 451. Johannes de Laet was born in Antwerp in 1582 and died in Leiden 
in1649. He was a scholar and writer of geographical and historical works. He also took part 
in the Synod of Dordrecht and was active as a governor of the Dutch West India Company. 
Brugmans, NNBW 8, pp. 991-992. 

68 . Present-day Surat was called Suratte by the Dutch. 

69  Vaniya means merchant. 
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do not slaughter them. Others again eat only some animals, some eat fish, oth- 
ers milk and plants. Among the countless sects and heresies, of which some 
count 83, three or four are considered most important. Teixeira,”° and follow- 
ing him De Laet, in the Descriptio Indiae names three: Lonka, Maheshri and 
Brahmans.” The first two differ in the fact that the sect of the Maheshri has 
idols and venerates them, Lonka does not. But they believe that one god is the 
beginning and end of all things. | Furthermore they do not refuse to take food 
together and to intermarry. They regard matrimony as praiseworthy, celibacy 
less so. They often marry at the age of seven and give birth at ten, precocious 
but not fertile for long. Johan van Twist discusses four principal sects, although 
perhaps he talks about the inner sections of the empire in his Descriptio Guzu- 
rattae sub magno Mogolo, and others speak about the maritime sections, as they 
do not agree.” He calls the four sects Sravaka, Smarta, Vishnu and Yogis.” The 
people in the first sect ascribe everything to fortune and therefore hate the oth- 
ers very much. The people in the second sect acknowledge a god as creator and 
ruler of everything and under him they place three divine powers. The first is 
Brahma, to whom they attribute power over the souls of humans and animals; 
Buffiuna, who takes care of the necessities, provisions and food for living beings 
and who teaches people the precepts and laws of the highest god, whom they 
call Paramesvara.”4 Finally, Mahega,”> who has power over death. The third sect 
calls its god Rama"$ and to him they attribute a divine wife, but no lesser gods. 
The fourth sect worships a god called Brahma,"? who is the creator and lord of 
all and whom they think to be present in everything, but invisible and lacking 
any form of a human being or animal. 

[V1] The kingdom closest to Cambay is the Deccan, it contains the merchant 
city famous in the whole of India called Goa, which owes allegiance to the 


70 The Portuguese Pedro Teixeira travelled overland from Ormuz to Antwerp in 1604-1605. 
He published Relaciones de Pedro Teixeira, a description of his journey in Spanish, in 
Antwerp in 1610. 

71  Lit:LonKah, Mexery and Baman. Lonka was a Jain subsect. Lach and Van Kley, Asia in the 
making of Europe 3, 624. The Jains form a sect with an ascetic way of life. 

72 Van Twist, Generaele beschrijvinghe van Indien. It was first published in the Netherlands 
in Isaac Commelin's collection Begin ende Voortgangh. Johan van Twist (Middelburg?- 
Batavia 1643) had been a director of several Dutch trading posts in Gujarat. His Generale 
Beschrijvinghe contains a lot of information from other writers, but also original observa- 
tions, Lach and Van Kley, Asia in the Making of Europe 3, p. 662. 

73 Ibid. p. 665. Lit.: Cheurawack, Samaraeth, Bisnou and Goegy. 

74 Lit.: Permiser (Siva). 

75 Lit.: Mais, also a title for Siva. 

76 Lit: Ram Ram. 

77 Lit: Bruin. 
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king of Portugal, under a governor and an archbishop. This place is often men- 
tioned in the Indian reports of the Jesuits. Here there are people from various 
provinces and sects. In spite of being heathens, they believe that god is the cre- 
ator of everything and that he rules everything. After this life, he makes the de- 
cision about another life, in which they receive either a reward or punishment 
for their deeds. They also worship hideous and diabolical idols in the form of an 
image through which the devil sometimes appears or speaks to them, and their 
worship doubtless is aimed to prevent him from inflicting too much damage. 

Such demon worshippers are also found in Calicut, in the neighbouring king- 
dom of Malabar, of which it is the capital city. Close by there is a temple famous 
for an annual peregrination and festival in the month of December. This place is 
visited by a very large number of people who indulge in the most wicked acts for 
many days without punishment. An image of the devil, with a crown, a terrible 
grin, and flaming eyes is shown to the people. It is worshipped with great devo- 
tion only by people washed in the nearby water and cleansed by a Brahmin, the 
temple priest, who also imparts absolution for their sins when they leave. 

As superior to the devil they acknowledge one god as the creator of every- 
thing, who has handed over the ruling of the world to the devil to create rest 
for himself, as they say, so that the devil is the one to punish people when they 
deserve that. They call the devil Duma and the god Tameram. | Their temples 41 
are magnificent and beautiful, but inside they are full of statues and images of 
demons: they also use these images to put on their coins. For the people of Cali- 
cut surpass all others in the cult of the devil. And the king does not eat anything 
unless it has been offered to the devil first. When he has eaten to his satisfaction, 
the Brahmins then offer the rest to the sacred ravens, which are accustomed to 
eating this offering. To disturb or kill the ravens is the worst religious offence 
for them. 

In Narsinga, of which the king is called Bisnager, after the capital of the 
realm, they revere snakes to an unusual degree. And I believe this is for the 
same reason that they worship the devil, namely to prevent any harm from 
them. They even adore a god in the image of a snake. They believe that there 
is something divine in those animals because they kill people so quickly with 
their venom. They not only spare them but also treat them with greater rever- 
ence than humans, which is why they are present in such large numbers there. 

The religion of the wretched people of Coromandel, which belongs to the 
realm of Narsinga, was extensively described by Abraham Rogerius; how they 
worship demons, primarily Ganga and Gauri-natha’® and how they celebrate 


78 Lit.: Gourmata. 
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their yearly sacrifices of bucks on the festival of Ganga and her chariot.”? Peo- 
ple not only lie down near this chariot, but they also throw themselves under 
it and are crushed this way, Book 2, Chapter 15.8° 

Not to mention the highest mountain of all India on Ceylon or Zeylan, which 
is called Pico de Adam, because the indigenous people, called the Sinhalese, say 
that Paradise was in this place and that Adam was created here or that he was, 
at least, moved here from Paradise, as if to the centre of the world and that 
he was also buried here.?! His footprints are still found impressed on stones: 
Saumaise writes in his commentaries on Solinus, Volume 2, page 110 that the 
island Taprobane, mentioned by the ancient people, which was called Saliké 
in the age of Ptolemy, is now called Zeilan by the Arabs and Persians after 
this name. More certain is that cinnamon grows here in such large quanti- 
ties throughout woods and forests that it would be sufficient to feed the whole 
world. The inhabitants know a supreme god, the creator of all things, but he has 
handed over the care and government to other lesser gods, whose likeness you 
can see in very many and diverse idols and images. Most well-known with that 
people is the worship and veneration of elephants as well as of white monkeys, 
especially of that monkey that has once been a god, as they say. This god had 
been thrown out of heaven because of some crime and changed into a monkey 
and his remains, a tooth, used to be worshipped in a temple or pagoda on the 
top of the mountain of Adam by alot of visitors and an annual pilgrimage, until 
the Portuguese invaded the island from India in the year 1554 and captured the 
mountain and temple. | Because of the great flock of visitors from all directions 
and the sanctity and fame of the place they expected to find the greatest riches, 
but found only a casket, although inlaid with the most precious stones, con- 
taining that tooth. The kings of Ceylon, Pegu, Siam, Bengal and Bisnagar sent 
messengers to the governor to get it back, offering a sum of 700,000 ducats 
in addition to other presents. Even so they did not succeed, with especially 
the Archbishop Don Gaspar putting up resistance, because it could damage 
the Christian reputation if they handed over the idol and did not destroy it, 
because of the money. Therefore, he ordered the tooth to be cremated, while 
they looked on, and to disperse its ashes into the air. One of the Banyans heard 
this and thought that the sorrow for this loss would know no bounds among 
those nations. So, he came up with the story that he had by magic taken the 
true tooth out of the hands of the Portuguese and put another one in its place, 


79 Hoornbeeck, following Rogerius, here appears to mix up several gods. 

80 Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 184-191. 

81 The information about Ceylon is mainly derived from Van Linschoten’s Itinerario (1596). 
82 Claudii Salmasii Plinianae exercitationes in Caii Solini Polyhistora 2, 110. 
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which they had unwittingly burned instead of the real one, and that an inspec- 
tion at the pagoda had confirmed that it was the real one that he showed them. 
The people readily believed this and the king of Bisnagar called the impostor 
to him and acquired the tooth for a large price. He then wanted everyone to 
believe the story and to worship the tooth anew instead of the former one.®? 

The kingdom of Pegu is full of elephants which receive divine honour 
there.84 They believe that elephants surpass other animals in intelligence, dig- 
nity, and in the reverence they show to each other. Therefore, there have been a 
few fierce battles because of an elephant. Especially in the year 1568 by the king 
of Pegu against the king of Siam. When the former had understood that in Siam 
there existed a white elephant and when he had not been able to get hold of 
this by means of gifts or requests, he brought an army of a million men, 200,000 
horses, 500 elephants and 300 camels and devastated the kingdom and the city 
of Siam. He took away the elephant, truly a substantial price of war, in addition 
to considerable spoils. 

Furthermore, the people of Pegu acknowledge some kind of highest god, the 
giver of all good things, but they also sacrifice to and worship the devil, with the 
aim not to be harmed by him. Finally, they have innumerable gods and idols, 
devoted to all kinds of things. Among these they count Corcovitas, which is the 
oldest and first idol on whom the others depend, Oysima, which is the cause of 
motion in all matters, and Fotoko, to whom priests make a sacrifice on Saturday 
of a black swine and three chickens, also black, of which the black meat makes 
a black broth, which is added as well. 

In the kingdom of Siam, there is nearly the same kind of religion as in the 
neighbouring kingdoms and locations. By some people they are regarded as 
the founders and inventors of this religion. They believe that there is a highest 
god, but they also add many lower ones, and they also make sacrifices to the 
devil in a horrible way. | The same goes for the most remote region of that land, 43 
Malacca, where trade is busiest, and the Portuguese have a suffragan bishop of 
the Archbishop of Goa, together with the region of Cochin in the kingdom of 
Malabar. 

The situation on the other islands of India, namely Sumatra, Java and Borneo 
and others is in line with the things we have already said about the situation 
and religion of the Indian people or with the things we are about to say about 
the Chinese and the Japanese, who visit various places in India and follow a 
form and way of religion that is similar in many ways but different in others. 


83 The story is found in the notes on Rogerius, De Open-deure, p. 131. The note mentions Van 
Linschoten, Itinerario, Chapter 44. The story can indeed be found there. 
84  Pegu was the capital of a kingdom which was part of present day Myanmar. 
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The peoples of the Far East, beyond India, were unknown to the ancients, although 
there are powerful empires to be found there. Hoornbeeck describes some admira- 
ble characteristics of the Chinese, the three main ‘sects’ of Confucians, Buddhists 
and Daoists, and public rituals. The chapter ends with short notes on the similar- 
ities and differences between the Chinese and the Taiwanese and Koreans. 


The Chinese, Formosans and Koreans 


The ancients had the saying: ‘Beyond the Indians there do not live any peo- 
ple’ as Ctesias wrote, cited by Photius in the Indica. It is now clear that this 
is not true, because beyond the Garamantes and the Indians, also known to 
the ancient writers? lies China (not to mention Japan), which is believed to 
be equal in size to nearly the whole of Europe, according to the most recent 
Atlas of that empire published by Martino Martini the Jesuit, on the basis of his 
own notes and experience and also of that of fifteen Chinese geographers. We 
write Sina with an S and not China: the use of the latter name started with the 
Portuguese, who changed $ into Ch and said China instead of Sina, and then 
others did the same because these letters easily get exchanged.? In the same 
way, the Syrian word syria became ‘chisie’ with the French and with our people 
etcetera.^ The size of that land is incredible, so large that it has been written 
that it equals if not surpasses the whole of Europe. Although it is divided into 
15 provinces, each of these is said to be equal the largest state in Europe. So 
when they met the first Europeans, they took exception to the fact that in the 
European geographical maps they were placed at the outer rim of the world, 


1 Ctesias of Cnidus, Indica, in Photius, Bibliotheca (Bekker, 45a). 
The Garamantes were a Berber tribe in the Libyan interior. 
The Greek word Sinai was used by Ptolemy to describe a people in eastern Asia. Ptolemy 
(Ptolemaios) was a Greek astronomer and geographer from Alexandria, who lived in the sec- 
ond century AD. The word may be derived from the Qin dysnasty (3rd-century Bc) and may 
bean adaption ofthe Old Indian Cina. In Western works the word was first found in the travel 
journal of the Portuguese explorer Duarte Barbosa, written around 1516. 

4 The reference to Syria does not make sense and must be a mistake. Probably Hoornbeeck 
wanted to demonstrate the easy exchange of sharp and aspirated s-sounds with the exam- 
ple of sits / chin(t)z, a then popular deluxe printed cotton fabric. Spelling and pronunciation 
oscillated between Dutch and French (and English) forms. The diminutive 'sitsje' could also 
be spelled chi(t)sje. 
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because they believe that they inhabit the central part and that their region is 
a garden situated in the centre of the earth. 

Therefore, the emperor, whom they call the son of heaven or, to distinguish 
him from a heavenly god, the emperor of the earth or yellow Emperor Hoangli, 
because the earth has a yellow colour, is used to writing his name as ‘Master of 
the whole world’.5 Nowhere you will find a monarch of more absolute power or 
a richer one. For his annual income can be as high as 150 million shield bear- 
ing soldiers, for he takes a tribute from every foot of the land that is in anyone’s 
possession. | The proof of the singular abundance and happiness in that realm 44 
is that they are so self-supporting for themselves and all their people that they 
made a law which they observe very strictly.” This law forbids a Chinese subject 
to leave the country and to make foreign journeys without special permission 
of the king, and it forbids a foreigner to enter China. The law also forbids to 
wage war with foreigners or to own land or riches outside China. Even so it is 
believed that formerly they were the masters of the realms of Malacca, Siam 
and of other adjacent places and even of Japan, which is completely credible. 
In self-control and justice, they not only surpass all Romans, Greeks, and hea- 
thens, so much admired by antiquity, but also most of the Christians. 

Innumerable magistrates are dependent on the king. They can do nothing 
without his decision or permission, and there are so many magistrates that 
the empire seems to be struggling with their number. Hence, the people who 
formerly tried to promote the kingdom of Heaven in those regions prudently 
concentrated on winning only the king for Christ. In the Jesuitical letters dating 
from the year 1598 Niccolo Longobardo wrote: 


The singular union and consensus of the Chinese with their king will no 
doubt be a great help for their conversion sometime in the future. For if 
we win only the goodwill of the king we will easily win the minds of that 
so centralised and submissive realm.® 


5 Huangli should be Huangdi. There is some confusion about the name. There are two charac- 
ters for Huang. One means ‘yellow’, the other one in combination with ‘di’ means emperor. 
Remarks on Chinese matters in this and the following notes are based on personal commu- 
nications from Hans van de Ven in February 2014. 

6 Land tax was indeed important and the emperor therefore tried to keep in touch with the 
farmers. The idea that each farmer could be called up was realized to be impractical and 
abolished as early as the Han dynasty. The Han dynasty reigned from 206 BC to 220AD. 

7 This theme of extreme self-sufficiency is characteristic for the Jesuit literature about China. 

8 Longobardi's letter is included in Recentissima de amplissimo regno Chinae, there pp. 17- 
18. 
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In another letter written by Melchior Nunez in the year 1555 the following 
can be read: 


This is the greatest difficulty in propagating our Christian faith that I find 
in China. For the people are suppressed by such a heavy domination that 
they do not dare acknowledge other rules within the power of the rulers: 
for even the governors of the provinces cannot announce anything with- 
out the consent of the king.? 


This situation is mitigated, however, by the fact that the king distributes all 
offices in the provinces according to merit and the grade that everyone has 
reached in his learning. No other nation is more addicted to study, and this 
is a country in which truly the philosophers rule, and the rulers philosophise.!? 
There is no city that does not have an academy and that does not promote grad- 
uates and doctors of science, in cooperation with other academies. With a few 
exceptions among merchants, craftsmen, and farmers, everyone in China is lit- 
erate, and even the lowest born people can, at least, read and form or paint 
letters. In the preface to his Atlas Martini says on page 9: 


For they have such a great appreciation of literacy and study and this is 
clear from the fact that access to public office or the government of the 
empire is impossible without it. The more one is versed in literature, the 
more eminent he is in riches and honours: everything depends on it, and 
celebrity originates here. For among them, there is hardly even a farmer 
who does note devote himself to learning until he is fifteen. It is difficult 
to find anyone who is not able to write.!! 


I ask the Europeans, Christians and Reformed urgently to remember this and 
indeed to try to catch up with them. | 

They draw their letters or pictures, for they are hieroglyphs, with a brush. 
All their words are monosyllabic, not subject to gender, number and flexion, 
and they do not have an alphabet or a fixed number of letters. They express 
everything using its own figure, and everything has its own figure or hiero- 


9 Nunez Barreto, Letter November 1555, in: Epistolae Iapanicae (1570, 3rd ed.), pp. 127-144, 
there p. 137. 

10 This is a reference to Plato, Republic 5.473d. According to Plato the best city-state is that 
ruled by philosopher kings. 

11 Martino Martini, Novus atlas Sinensis, p. 9. 
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glyph.? They spend time all their life learning them. Thanks to their use they 
are also understood by the surrounding states, because everyone reads the 
same signs, although each in his own way. 

When they paint or read, they do this from top to bottom, not from right to 
left as the Hebrews do, or from left to right, as we do. They think they have a 
better reason to do this than others have for their way of doing, and they are 
equally surprised that we write on a horizontal line as we are about the vertical 
script. They say that their method is more in accordance with nature which in 
humans puts the head on top and the feet not on the same level but lower and 
at the bottom. That, in the same way, they start their writing at the top of the 
page, but end at the bottom; and that their verses go on from right to left on sep- 
arate lines, like the Hebrews and Arabs do, not the other way round as with us. 
Although the Japanese use a different language, they understand and use the 
Chinese script, each with the same figures in their own idiom, therefore, they 
mutually understand each other when writing by the benefit of letters or hiero- 
glyphs understood by both parties, but not when speaking. For the sign or letter 
means the same thing to the Chinese and Japanese and they learn the hiero- 
glyphs in such a way that the Japanese only use them to describe in their own 
way the meaning they have among the Chinese. This means that each picture 
shows the same matter to both peoples although they each pronounce it and 
attach a meaning to it in a different language. Therefore, Christians should cer- 
tainly learn the Chinese language when they want to be successful in furthering 
the Christian cause in that region. They should also learn the script so that the 
Japanese and the others can use this as a shortcut to their grace and salvation. 
The Chinese have many homonyms that signify very many and very different 
things and are distinguished only by intonation and pitch. Therefore, in this 
matter a lot of study and careful attention is needed. Niccolo Longobardo says 
in his Epistula de statu regni Chinensi that for this reason, it happened to Clau- 
dio Aquaviva, the general of the Jesuits, that someone who meant to say to the 
Chinese that European ships are equal to towers in height and width, used the 
intonation on the word for ship incorrectly, so that it did not mean ship but side 
of beef, thereby making himself very ridiculous to the Chinese, who thought it 
incredible that our sides of beef would be like towers: ‘How large are then the 
ovens for cooking these strange cuts of meat!, they asked. This ambiguity hin- 


12 . Hoornbeeck’s account is clearly based on that by Martini. Martini and other 17th-century 
students of China overestimated the pictographic aspect of Chinese characters and under- 
estimated their phonetic importance. Mungello, Curious Land, Jesuit Accommodations and 
the Origins of Sinology, p. 131. 
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ders not only others but often also the Chinese themselves. | See about this the 
commentary of Gottlieb Spitzel, De re literaria Sinensium.? 

But within the Chinese administration, for in this respect they are superior 
to others, the highest honour is given to learning and learned people. They are 
very intelligent, and they develop their intelligence every day to such an extent 
that not only they keep studying all their lives, but usually they are examined 
each year by the prefect. According to the outcome they can be promoted if 
they are worth it. But they can also be degraded or moved to a former position 
and dignity. As a result of this system, it is nearly impossible for something to 
be inaccessible or hidden to them in literary and philosophical matters. 

For this reason, they had some kind of printing, before it was known to 
us and also nautical instruments and magnets and the magnetic compass, 
which was already known about 1120 years BC to Zhou Gong, a great Chinese 
astronomer and mathematician, and the highest prefect of the entire empire.!* 
They also knew the use of gunpowder before it was known to us, but they did 
not use it for wars and for killing people, but for entertaining them with fire- 
work displays.!5 

Not only learned people, but everyone does some kind of work so that no 
one among them is idle. There exists no place one earth where idleness is so 
hated and infamous as here. There are no beggars on the streets or in tem- 
ples or vagrants wandering the earth. Care for the poor is assigned to the per- 
son called the Judge of the Poor: it is his task either to warn the parents to 
teach them some work whereby they can earn their living or if there are no 
parents, he does the same with the nearest relatives. Finally, when relatives 
cannot do this, they are fed at public cost in hospitals which have been built 
for this purpose in every city, where there is also accommodation for soldiers 
of advanced age and diminished strength.!6 Everyone teaches his son the pro- 
fession that he performs himself and no other. They do not allow anyone to 
aspire to nobility or to become too powerful, or to have a permanent tax posi- 
tion, to prevent this from leading to a disturbance of morals or of government. 


13 ~~ Spitzel, De re literaria Sinensium commentarius, p. 104. 

14 The text says Chericungus, but this probably is a misspelling of Cheucungus (Zhou Gong). 
The combination of these three inventions: printing, magnetic compass and gun-powder 
became something of a cliché about Chinese science, often in combination with the art of 
paper production as The Four Greatest Inventions. The combination of three great inven- 
tions became well-known from Francis Bacon’s Instauratio Magna. Later it was said that 
these important cultural inventions were in reality invented in China. 

15 This is not true; gunpowder was in fact used in warfare. See for example: Lorge, The Asian 
Military Revolution. 

16 The stories about care for the poor were not true and Jesuit propaganda. 
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Even a newly elected king normally ploughs and sows the land, and his minis- 
ters stand by and assist him with agricultural tools: a just premium is offered 
to the king for his labour at harvest time.!” Of course, the purpose is that he 
learns from his own experience what labour is needed to produce food, and 
how sparsely and soberly this food should be used—in short to value agricul- 
ture, by which the people are fed. The king's example encourages everyone to 
occupy themselves with work, and all women, even the queens themselves, are 
dedicated to some kind of work, weaving gold and silk and suchlike and no 
one can get a more shameful reputation than by being lazy. Therefore, they all 
have a remarkable self-sufficiency!? and self-containment, so that they do not 
much covet each other's things: and neither do they take great pains to extend 
their empire. | Their neighbours, the Tatars, understanding that the Chinese 
did shrink back from extending the borders of their empire and, that therefore 
they did not have to fear for a Chinese invasion, devastated the whole empire 
in nearly one blow in a kind of ‘Blitzkrieg’. Although very unequal in strength, 
they overwhelmed their enemies by their speed rather than defeating them in 
war, while the empire of the Chinese was labouring under the abundance of 
prefects and thus under the slowness of their decision taking, as usually hap- 
pens. 

Among them are three sects: the first one that of the learned people or 
philosophers, who strenuously devote themselves to learning and study 
throughout their lifetime and are strictly examined and promoted without 
favour, in accordance with the principles and ranks for the administration of 
the empire. For only learned people, the ‘literati’ are allowed to have a function 
in the administration here. 

Their philosophy revolves around the heavens, earth, and man; they give an 
explanation of these things and in particular teach man how to live a good life. 
In all of this, their main concern is passing on their ethical views. They presup- 
pose the existence of five cardinal virtues: love, gratitude, courtesy, prudence, 
and truthfulness. They also presuppose five main combinations and ranks of 
virtues, on which the others are dependent: the duties of parents and children, 


17 The emperor did indeed partake in ploughing. However, this activity is purely ritual. This 
First Farmer or Hsien Nung ritual was described in the Book of Rites (Li Chi). At the 
beginning of spring the emperor ploughed three furrows of a sacred field, followed by 
high-raking officials who ploughed more. See Armstrong, ‘The Ritual of the Plough’. 

18 Hoornbeeck uses the Greek adtd&pxeta. 

19  Inallprobability this refers to the Manchus who replaced the Ming dynasty with the Qing 
dynasty in 1644. See for the description for the circumstances surrounding this change of 
regime Atwell, ‘The Tai-Cháng, Tien-chén and Chüng-chen reigns 1620-1644". 
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of husbands and wives, of kings or masters and subjects, of friends among each 
other and of equal alliances, finally of brothers.?? These rules are decisive in 
whatever they practise, teach and do, for they are not concerned about god 
or how to worship him. Although they do know a highest god, by whom they 
believe everything is preserved and governed, they say they do not know how 
he wants to be worshipped and they consider it better to omit his worship than 
to make mistakes in addressing him.?! In the past, they considered it proper to 
worship the king as a god, who moreover had two temples, one, a sacred one in 
heaven and the other on earth. 

In his Bibliothecae libri x de Japoniis et gentibus juvandis, Chapter n, Pos- 
sevino summarizes their opinion about the Main Principle in four articles: 1. 
They say it is perfect and blessed, but that it has no understanding or desire to 
know or to care for anything, because it finds itself in the highest rest and tran- 
quillity like a man, who, when concentrating on one thing, does not think about 
or take care of anything else. 2. That this Principle is present in all things and 
that it communicates itself to them, so that all things are equal with it regard- 
ing their intimate substance, and return to it when they die. 3. That the human 
heart is one and the same thing as that First Principle. That when man dies, 
his heart dies completely and is completely ruined, but that the First Principle 
which was the part responsible for life, remains in existence. 4. That man can in 
thislife reach the highest perfection of knowing the Principle and can reach the 
maximum tranquillity of life by meditating, and that this is the highest good, 
because until he obtains it, he is driven by continual motion and is thrown from 
one hell into another, until by contemplation and meditation he comes to the 
highest state of tranquillity which resides in that First Principle.?? | 48 

That first sect celebrates Confucius as the founder of the doctrine, of a very 
old and inviolable authority among them. Trigault wrote that he lived in the 
year 551BC They follow his books and doctrine very conscientiously. The books 
also contain an ethics and a doctrine of living well. I have in my possession 
a Chinese-Latin manuscript, a gift from Justus Heurnius, a very pious man 
and special friend, whose Ad Indos legatio evangelica is well-known.?? This 


20 These are the so-called five Confucian bonds. 

21 The term ‘highest God’ was introduced by the Jesuits as a translation of the term Shangdi. 
Shangdi refers to an ancient ruler. It is a Confucian comment. In the view of the Jesuits 
the Chinese only had to realize the true meaning of Shangdi. 

22 Possevino, Bibliotheca selecta, pp. 595-624. In contrast to what Hoornbeeck suggests these 
conceptions of the first principle are not Confucian, but Buddhist. The passage by Pos- 
sevino is about the Japanese and other oriental people. 

23 . Heurnius, De legatio evangelica ad Indos capessenda admonitio. A Dutch-Chinese dictio- 
nary and a Compendium of Chinese texts written by Justus Heurnius are known. The 
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FIGURE 8 

Portrait of Nicolas Trigault in Chinese cos- 
tume, drawing by Peter Paul Rubens (1617) 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW 
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book contains some chapters of a moral doctrine, and a conversation of Confu- 
cius with a boy, about his duty and obedience. Right in the beginning, it states 
as the foundation of piety the obedience of sons towards parents and of women 
towards their husbands. This is stated in excellent and beautiful sentences. In 
Possevino, Bibliotheca, Book 9, Chapter 27, one can also read the beginning of a 
Chinese book, about morals.?^ Confucius or Cungfutius enjoys great authority 
and veneration among the Chinese: in nearly all cities there is a school devoted 


British Library, the Bodleian Library and the University Library in Leiden each own a copy 
of both books. The Bodleian Library has the originals. The books in Leiden had been given 
to the University Library by Heurnius’ brother Ottho. In Leiden Golius may have used 
them, Saumaise certainly did. Duyvendak, ‘Early Chinese studies in Holland’, Kuiper, ‘The 
earliest monuments of Dutch Sinological studies’. 

24 Possevino, Bibliotheca selecta, p. 583. The passage Hoornbeeck means is part of the trans- 
lation by Michele Ruggieri (1543-1607) of Confucius’ book The Great Learning. See Lund- 
baek, ‘The First Translation from a Confucian Classic in Europe’. 
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to him and a temple, in honour of the master, which they regard as infallible in 
everything and they consider it forbidden to deviate from him. 

[vir] The Chinese have many excellent ethical prescriptions that are in no 
way inferior to those of the ancient philosophers. That virtue should be pur- 
sued in its own right, or as they say: ‘exercise virtue without expecting a reward 
from others, for it is sufficient in itself’. Hence, Christians who have to do with 
them follow the strategy of showing the great similarity between our prescrip- 
tions and theirs. This is clear from the letters of the Jesuits from the year 1610. 
And they cannot reject our prescriptions about ethics, we even read in the epis- 
tle of Niccolo Longobardo, that whenever they want to praise our habits, they 
normally say that Confucius himself would embrace our doctrine if he were 
alive.25 

Another sect is devoted to idol-worship, and it worships various monstrous 
idols, who are thought to originate from the Indians or the Hindus.?6 In the His- 
toria Chinensis Gonzalez de Mendoza mentions, citing Hieronymus Marinus, 
that in one temple more than a hundred idols could be seen.?7 They are wor- 
shipped in a ridiculous manner. On the one hand, they pray to them and revere 
them, on the other hand, when they are less responsive to their prayers, they 
give them an enormous beating. They believe in reincarnation and therefore 
abstain from eating animals. See about this Spitzel, De re literaria Sinensium, 
from page 274 onwards.?? They say there is no other life after the present one 
as a place for reward or punishment. And that nothing in the nature of things 
is true if it cannot be seen by us. Their religious men are called Osciami, they 
live in monasteries, others are hermits. | 49 

The third sect is that of the Epicureans, which sect is totally dedicated to pur- 
suing pleasures: they are remarkably clever in exploring and increasing them.?? 


25  Incontrastto what is suggested here Longobardo did not agree with Ricci's interpretation 
of Confucianism. See for example Hsia, ‘Christian Conversion in Late Ming China’. 

26 This passage refers to the Buddhists. 

27 González de Mendoza, Rerum morumque in regno Chinensi maxime notabilium historia, 
p. 39. González de Mendoza was an Augustine monk (and a bishop later in life). His book 
was the first Western history of China that showed Chinese characters. It appeared in 
Spanish in 1586. The author never was in China himself, but based the book on journals 
of Spanish travellers. 

28  Spitzel, De re literaria Sinensium commentarius. Section XIII is devoted to ideas about 
immortality held by various groups. Spitzel (p. 303) mentions Hoorneeck's Pro convin- 
cendis et convertendis Judaeis (1655) concerning the question whether John the Baptist 
was reborn in Christ, as Herod thought. 

29  Thereference is to Daoism. For more information, see Hansen, ‘Daoism’, Stanford Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy. 
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They believe that there is nothing left after death: therefore, they take the trou- 
ble to prolong their life in all possible manners and by the use of medicine.?° 
Their family they trace back to Laozi, the philosopher, who lived in the same 
century as Confucius. And he is called Laozi, which means ‘old philosopher’, 
because, as they say, he was carried in his mother’s womb for eighty years before 
he was born. He was an old man before he was a child! They say they venerate 
the Master of Heaven, who lives now and is called Ciam, for before him they 
say that another one, Leu, had reigned, who one day descended to the earth on 
a white dragon and stayed with Ciam, who was an augur or soothsayer. Ciam 
climbed onto the dragon and flew off to heaven. He removed his old master 
Leu and occupied the heavenly throne, leaving only one prefecture, a moun- 
tain, for Leu, who headed there, where many think he still lives, deprived of his 
old dignity and the heavens. 

But apart from these three principal sects there are many, indeed countless 
others, but their leadership is engaged in conserving those three and in unit- 
ing them, for they can more easily be united than many people say.?! Formerly 
in their temples they only worshipped a spirit as the highest divine power, 
which they called the Mind of the World. Now they worship various spirits and 
demons, who are the masters of things and places and as many of their idols 
as possible. But they venerate them in such a way that they do not want to 
appear more under their power than vice versa. For because they are dedicated 
to good fortune beyond reason and totally depend on it and make all business 
dependent on it, the idol is miserably beaten and shattered by whiplashes if 
something occurs contrary to fortune. The idol that everyone keeps at home 
they honour by means of incense, not with prayers. 

They make an intensive study of soothsaying and divinations.?? As a result, 
there are many of that sort of people among them, astrologers, geologists, phys- 
iognomists, and palmists. These people define all days and places and divide 
them into lucky and unlucky ones. The royal astrologers make calendars for that 
purpose, containing advice about lucky and unlucky days and hours. Hardly 
anything is ever done without their advice. They also prescribe what is fitting or 


30 More onthe medical practices for prolonging life among the Chinese further on in Hoorn- 
beeck, De conversione, pp. 145-147. 

31 There were indeed many examples of combining the three main doctrines. See for exam- 
ple Liu, ‘The Religiosity of a Former Confucian-Buddhist: Hoornbeeck here suggests that 
this enabled the Chinese rulers to create something resembling a 'state religion, as was 
common in early modern Europe. 

32 Divination was an ancient art in China, for a few examples see Robinson, ‘Divination in 
Ancient China’ and Cullen, ‘Understanding the Planets in Ancient China’. 
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harmful at any particular time, what one can safely sacrifice on such a day and 
whether one can doa good deed, treat patients, hold a banquet, wash the body, 
move house, get married, work the earth, erect columns or roofs of houses, or 
plant trees, hire or buy servants, start a study, dig wells, and similar things. These 
things about their calendar and their festivals are mentioned in the annual let- 
ters of the Jesuits concerning the year 1611.33 | When a new king was installed 50 
in the year 1620, the tribunal of rituals, which exists among them, first got the 
order to find a favourable day for the installation with the help of the astrologers 
who form a very noble college. Taking into account the prince's day of birth 
and other judiciary calculations they decided on a day and hour which seemed 
advantageous for the prince and realm. So nothing happens without consulting 
them. When building houses and in planning funerals they examine everything 
superstitiously, the figures, the place, the site according to the parts of a dragon 
which the ‘geologi’ imagine and form for themselves. In their opinion, the hap- 
piness of the living depends on these things. 

Though they do believe in a highest god, they think he has no time for caring 
about and ruling the lower world and delegates these matters to lower-placed 
demons or spirits. For this reason, there exist a most disgraceful demon wor- 
ship. No less shameful is the fact that, as it is said, the Christians allow them 
to practise this publicly, in places under the eyes of our people, not without 
enormous disgrace and scandal for the Christian reputation. For the Chinese 
worship the devil to prevent him from harming them, but the Christians allow 
this in order not to incur any damage from the Chinese. 

Near to China is an island, not belonging to the realm, but formerly under its 
jurisdiction and later partly occupied by the Spanish, who changed its Chinese 
name into Formosa. In former times, our Dutchmen more or less held it as their 
stronghold.?* Nearly half a mile away is Taiwan, where our people also have a 
fort.?* On both islands, people have nearly the same way of living, strongly seg- 
regated from others and apart from their neighbours. They do not know a king 
or a head of state, but great numbers in the town engage in mutual wars. They 
believe in various gods, not in one god. One of those gods they place in the 
southern part of the island and they call him Tamagisangah. His divine wife 


33 Trigault, Literae Societatis Jesu e regno Sinarum, Annorum 1610 et 1611, pp. 169-170. 

34 See for more information about the activities of the Dutch East India Company in Tai- 
wan Chiu, The colonial ‘civilizing’ process in Dutch Formosa, 1624-1662. More information 
specifically about the Protestant mission can also be found in Blussé, 'De Formosaanse 
Proeftuyn der Gereformeerde Zending’. 

35 This confusion about the identity of Formosa and Taiwan probably derives from Martini, 
Novus atlas Sinensis, p. 130. 
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they locate in the eastern part. She is called Tekarpuda. When there is thunder 
in the east, they think that this is the wife talking to and scolding her husband 
for holding back the rain. The rain is then given without delay. Another god 
is located in the north. They call him Saisano and believe he is bad and the 
source of adversity. Therefore, they worship him to prevent him from doing 
them harm. Finally, they also have others that they call upon in war, for, as we 
said, they fight out a lot of wars. In his Atlas Martini says they also worship 
another idol, related to immortality, in the form of an old, fat and magnificent 
man, accompanied by a deer and a stork, long-living animals, for they believe 
that eating venison contributes maximally to longevity. This is mentioned in 
the part about the eleventh Chinese province, Fokien, on page 131.36 

Korea is a peninsula, next to Niuche of the Tatars.?? The religion is the same 
as that of the Chinese to whom they are tributary. They have the same habits 
as the Chinese, in profane as well as in religious matters. | For example in the 
recent war with the Tatars, where they preferred to bear the burden of war on 
their own rather than comply with the wishes of the Tatars, i.e. to shave off their 
hair in the Tatar way and to wear tight clothes, not loose-fitting ones like the 
Chinese. Refusing to comply with these two things, shaving and wearing tight- 
fitting clothes, has been the cause of so much war and devastation.?? For the 
Tatars do not grow their hair, but shave it off, leaving only some hair on the 
crown of the head hanging to their shoulders, beautifully braided in the form 
of a tail. They also totally epilate their beard, leaving only a longish moustache. 
Their clothes hang to their ankles, with very narrow sleeves, much as the Hun- 
garians and Poles have.?? Korea is not a very small island, for it is divided into 
eight provinces. 

Fortherest, they have in common with the Chinese their doctrine, the way of 
teaching or writing, the belief in reincarnation, the study of philosophy, the idol 
Fe and the burial of corpses up to the third year after death. They only want to 
be different from them in their contact with women and in marriage, because 
this is usually freer here and contracted by the mutual wish of the spouses, 
different from the Chinese situation where parents and friends arrange every- 


36 Martini, Undecima provincia Fokien, Formosa insula’, Novus atlas Sinensis, 131. The deer 
and the stork are two of the eight symbols of longevity of Buddhism. The 'idolum immor- 
talitatis' is discussed in the context of the export of deer from Formosa to China. 

37 Niuche is Manchuria. 

38 Martini, Novus atlas Sinensis, 169 writes on the authority of a Chinese author that the Kore- 
ans started a war against the Tatars (The Manchu), because they did not want to dress in 
Manchu dress and shave their heads. 

39 This description of ‘Tatar fashion’ is also taken from Martini, not from Novus atlas Sinensis, 
but from De bello Tartarico, p. 5. 
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thing, without the son or daughter knowing. The reason the Chinese give is that 
it makes an immodest impression if the daughter, asked whether she wants to 
marry, dares to admit that she wants to or even that she does not want to.*9 


40 This remark about Korean marriage customs is clearly taken from Martini, De bello Tar- 
tarico, p. 169, but it is changed a little. Martini says: ‘The reason they give for this matter is 
that young girls should of course be so modest and chaste that if they are asked whether 
they want to marry they are obliged to say no out of modesty and shame’ This statement 
is easier to understand than what Hoornbeeck says. 
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Book 1, Chapter 7 


Hoornbeeck paints a very dark picture of the culture and religion of Japan, com- 
pared to those of India and China. The country seems in thrall to immoral and 
greedy bonzes and devil-worship. 


The Japanese 


After the Chinese, and the Formosans and Koreans of whom we spoke, come 
the Japanese, inferior to them in intelligence, doctrine and other matters, not 
however in weapons and the conduct of war, to which they get accustomed 
from age 14, and they gird themselves with a sword and a dagger. They stem 
from the Chinese and perhaps also from the Tatars. The Japanese literature says 
that they take their origin from the region Chegnico which is beyond China and 
the Empire of the Tatars. In the work of Paul of Venice, they are called Zipangri 
which fits in with their own name Gepuiengi meaning, according to Martini in 
the Appendix to the Atlas Sinicus, ‘the rising of the sun’ because it first seems 
to rise in that part of the world.! 

Japan is ten or twelve days removed from China. It was first discovered by 
the Portuguese in the year 1543.2 With a few changes the Japanese took over 
their religion, laws and learning from the Chinese, approximately in the year 
600. Therefore, when things get uncertain or difficult, they refer to the Chinese, 
because this is how the Chinese teach things and pass them on. When Chris- 
tians preach the gospel to them, they tend to reject the doctrine, saying that if 
it were true, the Chinese would have embraced it long ago. | 

The nation as a whole is divided into five classes.3 1. Those who function in 
the honours and the public tasks. 2. The religious, of whom there are very many, 


1 Martini, Novus atlas Sinensis, p. 171 has Gepuiengin. Martini explains this as follows: ‘Ge’ 
means sun, ‘puen’ origin and ‘gin’ human being. This does not agree with Hoornbeeck’s expla- 
nation of the name. Earlier on the same page Martini also mentions the name Gepuen which 
he indeed translates as ‘origin of sun’. 

2 A few Portuguese traders in a Chinese junk came ashore, presumably accidentally, on the 
island of Tanegashima. Hall, Japan's early modern transformation’, 1. 

3 This division into five classes is strange, because the usual division is in four largely separate 
status classes. For example, these classes had different legal codes. The four classes were war- 
riors (bushi), merchants, peasants and artisans. Samu and McClain, 'The Social and Economic 
Consequences of Unification’, 123. Hoornbeeck introduces the clergy as a separate class. The 
origin of this idea is not mentioned, but it probably originates from the Jesuit letters. 
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with a clean-shaven chin and head. These people are called bonzes. 3. The third 
class is that of the citizens and nobles. 4. The fourth class is formed by the crafts- 
men and teachers 5. Finally, there are the farmers. The king they worship as a 
god, and they regard as sacred nearly everything that he has touched. There- 
fore it is not even allowed for him to touch the ground with his feet because 
this would put an end to his sanctity and perhaps to the realm. After him, they 
have three men of the highest dignity. The first is the head of sacred matters, 
like a highest priest, called Zazo. His domicile or palace is in the royal city of 
Kyoto, and in his house he has 366 idols, of which one is put at his side every 
night to keep watch. They also regard him as sacred and even as a divine power 
and they do not allow him to put his feet on the ground, as the highest lord 
of sacred things and persons. Another one is prefect of dignities and honours 
presented in the empire, called Vo, and he distributes the honours according 
to merit. This person is also forbidden to touch the earth with his feet. If he is 
caught having touched it or having killed someone or, in short, has proven to 
be an enemy to public peace and tranquillity he is deposed but never given the 
death sentence. The third person examines the cases in law. He is the head of 
the matters of war and peace, called Cubacami. 

In his Epistle of the year 1557, Caspar Vilela is of the opinion that there are 
three classes, that of the nobility, that of the bonzes or clergy and finally that 
of the artisans. He adds that because there is always such a great difference 
among the nobles and others, poverty does not detract from the dignity of the 
members of the nobility as it does when it happens to other rich people, and 
that there never occurs a marriage between both parties.* 

The bonzes or clergy are the greatest in number and authority everywhere, 
although they do not lead a respectable life, and this does not remain hid- 
den from the people either. However, they show at least external abstinence, 
because they never eat meat and fish, but only fruits of the earth and rice and 
this in a small amount and only once a day. Neither do they drink the liquor 
made from rice nor do they have relations with women, under the pain of 
death, at least, those among them who are clad like priests. But many legends 
and fables about their sacred things are a lie. Moreover, they pass down five fun- 
damental principles, which should be observed by everyone, namely not to kill, 
to steal, to commit adultery and to lie and to abstain from wine, but they cannot 
persuade anyone, except themselves, to observe them. | And they also convince 53 
others that they can liberate their souls from hell, so that they will provide 
them with necessities, with monasteries, farms, and everything else. Therefore, 


4 Vilela in Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, p. 127. 
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dying people protect themselves against hell by bonds which they buy for a 
lot of money. So these miserable people believe themselves to be sufficiently 
safe from demons, and moreover, they desire that these things are committed 
to the earth together with their bodies. As a result, they enjoy admiration and 
reverence among the common people. For this reason, the bonzes prefer their 
own religion to the Christian religion, because it so easily promises liberation 
from sins and from hell itself, by the help and intercession of priests, which 
the Christian belief does not provide. They give bonds for money that has been 
loaned to them, which they then give back with interest namely in another life. 
Their creditors take these with them when dying, so that they will be remu- 
nerated when the time is due. They also sell paper tunics, on which the life of 
Saint Amida is described, adding sweet words and documents to the effect that, 
if someone dies in that garment, he reaches the saintly seat of Amida free from 
sin. This is something that the Jesuits say in Book 4 of the Epistulae Japonicae.5 

They dress in clothes of different colours and hence the double order: one 
group walks around in a cinnamon colour, and the other group in black, the 
two groups are very hostile towards each other. They also have female bonzes, 
women, who also distinguish themselves by their differently coloured gar- 
ments, and they assign clothes of the same order or colour to religious men 
as if they belong to the same family. Those with the cinnamon colour follow 
Amida. The black, however, Xaca. 

These are the two principal Japanese divine powers. For although they count 
more than eleven sects, they generally follow Xaca or Amida, who once were 
excellent and learned men, of whom the descendants follow the doctrine of 
one or the other. It is said that both men excelled in the austerity and peni- 
tence of their life and that their followers put them on the same footing except 
for their name.® They say that Xaca had been the son of the king, and that he 
had written several books and that he had left these to his disciples of whom he 
had thousands. Further, that after demolishing the old idols he had taught the 
existence of one god, the creator of all things: and that those five precepts that 
we mentioned earlier should strictly be observed. Moreover, that they should 
nottorment themselves by things that cannot be avoided; that they should for- 
give wrongs; that they should fast more often and chastise themselves, and that 
he passed on other moral precepts written in several volumes. He taught that 
there also exists an underworld and a place or state after this life where wrongs 


5 Fróis, Letter Oct. 1564 in Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, p. 374. 

6 Xaca is Shaka, the historical buddha. Amida is the Amitabha buddha, a transcedent buddha 
from the schools of ‘Pure Land Buddhism’ within Mahayana Buddhism. For Jesuit ideas about 
Buddhism see Sindemann, ‘Japanese Buddhism in the 16th century’. 
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are punished by means of an eternal fire. From this doctrine stems the fact that 
from an early age the Japanese hate all lies more than a dog and snake’ and that 
no nation is less inclined to theft. Hence, there is no place where people and 
their goods enjoy such public security. | If someone is caught stealing, he can 54 
safely be killed by anyone. They do not have public prisons, or guards or magis- 
trates, but the family fathers execute death sentences at home without delay.? 
On the other hand, when a sentence has been issued by the king against public 
enemies, it is left to the prefect of justice that he warns every culprit wandering 
in whatever place that he should prepare himself for death. If someone cannot 
get a pardon from killing himself from the king, he retires into his home and 
supplies all his friends and children and servants with weapons to defend him: 
andthe prefect is held to fight him and to wipe out not only the man himself but 
his whole family. Moreover, they are enemies of gambling and games, because 
they think it unworthy that man spends his time on things that make him eager 
and greedy for the possessions of others. But where they have such a horror of 
homicide, it is remarkable that among poorer people, also poor people among 
the nobility, there exists a habit of killing new-born infants, by putting a foot 
on their neck, evidently to prevent them being reduced to poverty. This is how 
cruel and inhuman they are, although otherwise they are strong protectors of 
honour and of their interests.? 

[vir1] The Japanese venerate not only the image and idol of Xaca, but they 
also regard other things as sacred, especially a sacred tooth, and they some- 
times carry it around in a procession to ask for rain as is written in the epistle 
by Caspar Vilela, from Kyoto, which is the capital of the realm and the royal city, 
the Rome of the Japanese, written in 1561.10 

They worship Amida even more and they invoke him more frequently for 
all sorts of things, with the usual and common formula ‘namu Amida ambut, 


7 The expression 'oderunt cane peius et angue' (they hate worse than dog and snake) is 
taken almost literally from the tekst in Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae. It uses one of 
the Adages by Erasmus, Collected Works of Erasmus 34, p. 14. Erasmus here explains a say- 
ing by the Latin poet Horace. It is not clear whether Varenius is following one of these 
sources in his book. 


8 Hoornbeeck's source is not exactly clear. His source may be Varenius, Descriptio regni 
Japoniae, pp. 112-122. 
9 This story about the killing of infants has its origin in Maffei, Historiarum Indicarum. 


Varenius cites from the 1590 edition, p. 566. He adds 'fides sit penes auctorem; i.e. the 
author (Maffei) should be held responsible for this statement. Hoornbeeck probably uses 
Varenius (1549), as his source, he does not express doubt and adds an extra comment to 
underline the enormity of the statement. 

10 See for history and cultural background of seppuku Fusé, Suicide and Culture in Japan’. 
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meaning ‘hail Amida’, in temples, in the marketplace and at home, taught by 
the bonzes of that sect that he who invokes the name of Amida, shall be safe.” 
As a result of that enthusiasm for living and enjoying themselves in another 
lifetime, they do not hesitate to kill themselves, which they regard as an act of 
singular holiness and glory. They are of the opinion that to kill oneself does not 
lead to shame, but to honour. When people have been condemned to death, 
the king allows them to kill themselves, and they open their body from the top 
of their breast to the lowest part of the belly, and they think that in this way 
they do great credit to themselves and their family.!” 

Others of the same religion therefore gladly throw themselves from a high 
building in honour of the nearest idol. Or they get into a small boat and set 
sail to the high seas, equipped with a scythe for the thorns and prickly bushes 
who stand in the way to the seats of the blessed. Then they make a hole in the 
boat and drown themselves, after binding rocks to their neck, arms, and feet. 
Afterwards their friends, following in a different boat, burn the boat, thinking 
it unworthy that such a holy boat should later be used by others. | After their 
death temples and monuments are built for these people as if they were mar- 
tyrs. These buildings are piously visited in their honour. Others hide in a grotto 
and cover it up. Then they draw their breath through only one reed, and they 
cry out to the god Amida until they die from hunger. In this miserable nation, 
the devil finds them as his martyrs and makes them do it.8 

They also have other idols of divine powers. In the Epistulae Japonicae it is 
said that they number 13,000 and that no kind of them is absent from the royal 


11 Also found in Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae, 40. In his turn Varenius refers to a let- 
ter by Luis Frois dated 28th of March 1565. The correct invocation is ‘namu Amida butsu; 
‘hail to Amithabha Buddha: Its is chanted by Japanese Pure Land Buddhist in order to gain 
rebirth in the Pure Land after death. 

12 The story about the ritual form of suicide (seppuku) had been mentioned rather soberly 
in the Jesuit letters. Caron made it more spectacular by introducing varieties and details, 
Varenius adopted a more spectacular version resembling that of Caron. This shows that 
Varenius' book was not just a scholarly summary but was also meant to be a popu- 
lar account appealing to a wide readership. See also Reichert, ‘Reise- und entdeckungs- 
geschichtliche Grundlagen der Descriptio regni Iaponiae’, 142 and Jorissen, Das Japanbild 
im ‘Traktat’ (1585) des Luis Froís, p. 364. 

13 These stories about ritual suicide are found in Varenius, De religione Japanorum, p. 10. 
Varenius refers to the letter by Vilela, Selectarum epistolarum (1590), p. 116. Information 
about the ritual of self-mummification can be found in Hiro, ‘Selfmummified Buddhas 
in Japan’. Varenius concludes this passage with the assertion that they die invoking their 
god, or rather their demon. Hoornbeeck’s final sentence concludes that it is the devil who 
drives them to these acts. This conclusion is not in the original by Vilela, nor in Vare- 
nius. 
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palace: for they believe that their souls keep vigil for the safety of the king. For 
if something unpleasant happens to him or if he becomes ill, the idol who was 
in charge of the care for the king at that moment gets an exceptional amount 
of whipping and is thrown from the palace. It is banned for a hundred days, 
after which it is courteously called back and put back in its place, of course to 
prevent that it buries the disgrace too deeply in its heart and it takes revenge 
later on. The blindness and stupidity of these people gives more cause for cry- 
ing than for laughing.!^ 

Among other powers, they worship a divine power they call Combadaxi of 
whom they tell miraculous things: that he was a bonze about nine centuries 
ago, famous for the miraculous sanctity of his life and his miracles. It is said 
that this demon happens to be characterised by a rather horrendous human 
exterior. He is thought to be the inventor of the letters that the Japanese nor- 
mally use and is said to have foretold many future events, and it is said that 
he could call out the stars, etc. At a very old age, he went into a subterranean 
grotto, saying that he did not want to live among them any longer, but that he 
would not die but would be resting. He added that he would come back after ten 
thousand years with another Japanese scholar, who would be born at that time, 
a very learned man. With these words, he let himself be enclosed in a crypt, and 
the people believe that the still lives there and sometimes appears to people. 
His monument or the grotto in which he lives they worship with much rever- 
ence and especially the anniversary of the day on which he went into hiding. 
Apart from Varenius, De Japaniorum religione, Chapter 1 it is also mentioned by 
Vossius in his book De idololatria. 

They form themselves remarkable and terrible idols: some with various 
heads, others with a number of faces. Some have many heads on top of the neck, 
others directly on top of the shoulders. Some also have four arms or hands, or 
even more, and the more hands they have (for there are some that they depict 
with a hundred hands) the stronger people think they are.!6 Others have the 
head of an animal: of a cow, a pig, a dog and similar creatures. They also paint 
a devil with a terrible appearance and worship him.!’ Others worship the sun 


14 Dalcena in: Epistolae Iapanicae de multorum gentilium conversione, pp. 43-73, there p. 71. 

15 Varenius, De religione Japanorum, pp. 17-38. In his turn Varenius refers to a letter by Gas- 
par Vilela, dated Sept. 1562, in: Maffei, Selectarum epistolarum, p. 93. Vossius, De theologia 
gentili, p. 184. Vossius’ source is the same letter by Vilela. 

16 The images mentioned here belong to the standard iconography of Buddhism. 

17 This may be a reference to the depiction of animals forming the signs of the Zodiac. Infor- 
mation on Japanese Zen buddhism in this and the following notes is based on Willem. 
J. Boot, Personal communication, 18 February 2014. 
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and the moon: they even swear by the sun.!? This shows how these miserable 
people are vexed and distracted by idols, sects and terrifying things. | 

They also have a sect or family of contemplating monks. These people stead- 
fastly devote themselves to constant meditation. They are called muraxaqui. 
They are engrossed in thinking about the First Principle, from which everything 
originates and to which everything returns. That this is present in all things and 
that everything is resolved in it. That by meditating about it people attain the 
highest happiness and tranquillity, which is the highest good, although they 
also think that that Principle consists of laziness and perpetual inactivity and 
does not do anything or has any effect. And they believe that in people this First 
Principle is the heart, or at least that the heart is transformed into it, and that 
this is the reason that souls die. Others call it the first reason or the large sun, for 
they think that it has been here for all eternity, clear, bright, free of reasoning, 
living in perpetual rest or quiet as was said. The people who have spent a long 
time doing these meditations are very much valued and regarded as sacred. 
They even thought this a singular reason to promote them to the canon of holy 
men! Laurentius Japonius, a Japanese become Jesuit, says the following in the 
Epistolae Japanicae: 


After some bonze, called Quenzu had spent 30 years meditating, he was 
praised for his knowledge of meditation and the sanctity of his life. He 
was placed on a high chair and adored by two Kyoto scholars, and thus he 
was said to be included in the catalogue of divine people. He afterwards 
received a testimonial to this effect, signed by their own hand. To give oth- 
ers an argument to meditate to he had painted a meadow with a tree on a 
piece of paper, with two verses underneath, which the judges had consid- 
ered to be very excellent and containing hidden knowledge. The meaning 
of the first verse was: 

I give up, who has sown you, dry tree? 

I did, because the principle is nothing, and the end is nothing. 
And of the other: 

My heart, which does not have ‘to be’ or ‘not to be’ 

And does not go or come back and is not held back anywhere.!9 


18 This information about the veneration of sun and moon derives from a letter by Francis 
Xavier, dated 5 November 1549. The descriptions may be explained as follows: The highest 
god of the Shinto pantheon is the sun goddess Amateru Omikami. Her name is often used 
in formulas of oaths. There is also a moon god, the younger brother of Amateru, but he is 
less prominent. 

19 The passage is from the letter by Laurentius Japonius dated June 1560 in: Maffei, Selec- 
tarum epistolarum, pp. 61—62. It is also found in Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae, p. 174. 
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Both rather bland and without content.?° 

It is understood that no one forms a greater obstacle and shows more resis- 
tance to conversion than the bonzes, and among them the meditating monks. 
For their lives are impure and bad throughout, although seemingly hard and 
holy, but they do everything for lust and in secret they do everything that they 
forbid to others. Not only do they not abstain from wine, but neither from other 
people’s wives and the most shameful crimes. 


20 This negative evaluation of the poems is Hoornbeeck’s own. The verses are typical for Zen 
Buddhism, the ‘withered tree’ is a well-known metaphor and ‘the heart’ is a well-known 
element of Zen doctrine. On the Japanese religious landscape and the Confucianism of 
Cheng-Zhu, see Bowring, In Search of the Way. 
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Hoornbeeck does see possibilities to convert the Tatars, who he deems to be recep- 
tive to religion, be it Islam or Christianity. 


The Tatars 


In the north, the most remote region of the Asian world is that of the Tartars 
or Tatars. | For Cathay that to this date is known to many people from the work 
of Marco Polo, has been shown to be nothing else than the Chinese empire, 
divided into two main parts by the great river Kiang.! This was proven by the 
distinguished gentleman, Mr. Golius, our esteemed colleague and by Mr. Mar- 
tini. The six northern parts correspond with Cathay, and nine other, southern, 
parts correspond with Marco Polo's Mangin. Golius and Martini have proven 
this by the use of many examples of corresponding places and names. 'For this 
is what they are still called by the Tatars and Moors, who every three years 
used to bring their taxes to the king of the Chinese’? In the 'Additamentum' 
to the Atlas Sinicus Golius also drew the same conclusion from the existence 
of the same names for hours, days, years among the Chinese and the people 
of Cathay and from the existence of the same chronology. It would, therefore, 
be in vain to look for Cathay outside China, for example among the Tatars 
or the Scythians or anywhere else. Likewise, the ancient 'Seres' are our Chi- 
nese. 

Asian Tatary, the largest part of Tatary, borders China on our side and, on 
the other side, the Strait of Anian, if this does indeed exist.? The Eastern and 
Western part are in the grip of the remains of the old Scythism and this really 
is the height of barbarism.* The Tatars seem to have adopted some things from 
the Indians. For they also bury their dead after throwing them on the same pyre 
with their wives and servants, and they also have sacrificing priests, whom they 
call Lama. 

They acknowledge one highest god, who is in heaven and immortal. They 
worship him daily, and they pray to him for a sane mind and strong health. 


The river Yantze. 

Martini, Novus atlas Sinensis, p. 28. 

The ‘fretum Anian’ (Strait of Anian) is now called Bering Strait. 

Scythism was considered one of the four ‘mothers’ of pre-christian heresy along with bar- 
barism, Hellenism and Judaism. An important source was Panarion by Epiphanius of Salamis. 


Bw NM dH 
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And it is just as well that they ask for a sound mind in a sound body because 
they have a more than average need for it.5 

They also have a second lower god called Natigai, son of the first, who is in 
charge of fruits of the earth and animals. They put his statue on the earth and 
venerate it while the name of the other god they write on a board, which is 
hung on the wall. The idol of the latter they not only equip with incense, but 
when they eat, they rub the fatter part of the meat against his lips and, there- 
fore, they believe that they have sacrificed all of it. After celebrating that meal 
for the god they eat the meat themselves but they pour out the gravy into the 
streets, where, in their opinion, it is eaten by the spirits. 

Elsewhere they invoke the sun and the moon by expanding a red cloth in the 
sky or the hide of a goat. | They also believe in reincarnation; and they believe 58 
that after his death the former person is born again in accordance with what he 
did in the preceding life: he may come back as another member of the nobility 
or as a prince, and if he gets steadily better he sometimes ends up as a god: on 
the other hand, he may first change from rich to poor: and when he becomes 
worse, he may change into a dog and a worm and they believe that all the time 
his condition is changed after death into a worse position than during his life. 

They have many magicians and astrologers in whom they have a lot of faith, 
and they consult them not only about commercial and financial issues but 
when someone has died they ask them when and from which part of the house 
he ought to be carried and cremated under a good constellation according to 
the time of birth of the dead person. In the meantime, they put food on a set 
table every day. They are convinced that the souls of the dead are sated and 
pleased by this food. 

The name of the Tatars was made extremely illustrious and formidable by 
the great Khan (this means ruler and is to the Tatars what a caliph is to the 


5 Hoombeeck's main sources, Martini and Golius do not mention a highest god. Marco Polo, 
however, claims that the 'real' Tatars acknowledged a Supreme God, whom they worshipped 
daily. See Polo, Reisen, en Beschryving der Oostersche Lantschappen, for information about the 
Tatars, pp. 16-31 and about an idol Natigai, pp. 29-30. Matthias Michovius, the Polish scholar 
Maciej z Miechowa or Miechowita mentioned later in this chapter, describes the Asian Tatars 
as Muslims and monotheists, Michowita, Tractatus de duabus Sarmatis 1.5. Hoornbeeck may 
be alluding to this source here. The information about religion in the prior paragraph is found 
in Martini, Novus atlas Sinensis, p. 20, where it is said that the Tatars hardly know any religion 
and that they abhor Islam. Hoornbeeck cites this view a little later in the present chapter. The 
name Natigai denotes the Mongolian goddess Etugen Ekhe (Mother Earth). See for example 
Heissig, The Religions of Mongolia, pp. 49, 102. Hoornbeeck may also have had some knowl- 
edge of the extensive ethnographical studies on ‘Tartary’, then as yet unpublished, by Nicolaes 
Witsen. See Peters, De wijze koopman. 
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Saracens, a pharaoh to the Egyptians or an emperor to the Romans) Timur or 
Tamerlane, from the family of Genghis Khan, the king of the Tatars, who died 
in the year 1228. For the very renowned gentleman, my colleague Jacob Golius 
published Tamerlane’s history in Arabic.® In Historia ecclesiastica, the eminent 
gentleman, my colleague, Hottinger included a Latin summary of the Arabic 
version by Ahmed Arabscha in the section about the 15th century. For Timur 
(that word means iron in Turkish) lived in that century and was in his prime 
around 1406, for he had come to the throne in the year 1370 and lived to the age 
of 80. He wrote that he and his people were ‘the army of god, created from his 
wrath, dominating all those who incurred his indignation, not sparing him who 
is complaining and not pitying him who is crying’. His motto was engraved in 
his signature ring: ‘I am just and safe"? He was defective of body but even more 
of mind. By religion he was no heathen, but not completely a Muslim either. He 
protected the religion of Genghis Khan, which is not compatible with Islam.? 
For this reason, he was an enemy to the Muslims, more or less as the Samaritans 
use to be to the Jews. 

In the preface to his Atlas, Martini says of the Tatars that they hardly have 
a religion, because they are afraid of Islam, think very badly about the Turks 
and have adopted some superstitions from the Indians and that they easily 
accept the Christian religion. Their language is not difficult. Therefore, there 
seems to be hope that sometime, perhaps as a result of the recent invasions 
of the Tatars in the Chinese empire and the trading with the Christians, the 
doctrine of Christ will also be taken to the land of the Tatars. Although oth- 
ers, looking at different facts, observe that they are more inclined to Islam and 
that, therefore, they accept this more easily than another religion. | Matthias 
Michovius remarks that for this reason Muslims were easily able to convert 
them to their religion, because it is easier and more tolerant than the Christian 
religion and therefore more convenient for war-loving people like the Tatars.? 
But all of them will be forced to yield to a better religion when God has decided 
to enlighten even the most barbarous and remote nations. 


6 Golius, Ahmedis Arabsiadae vitae et rerum gestarum Timuri, qui vulgo Tamerlanes dicitur, his- 
toria. 

7 Tamerlane had chosen as his motto the Persian saying Rasti Rusti. This had been translated 
as respectively ‘Truth is safety’ in the translation by Ibn Arabshah and ‘Justice and power’ 
according to the current understanding. 

8 Hoornbeeck speaks of 'Gingischanismus, lit.: the religion of Ghengis Khan. By this he proba- 
bly means Shamanism. 

9 Michowita, Tractatus de duabus Sarmatis 1.5. 
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In the first half of this chapter Hoornbeeck positions the Americans of the New 
World within a global geography and history that are in accord with the bibli- 
cal story. In the second half he notes the differences between the religions of the 
American peoples: some worship the devil, others seem to adhere to notions that 
resemble elements of Christianity, while yet others seem to have little religion at all. 
Finally he lambasts the Spanish for perverting their mission among the most cul- 
tured and promising of these peoples, the Incas, and stealing their riches instead. 


The American Lapps, first about their land, then about their 
religion 


Most people think that, if the situation is indeed as the maps show us, it is pos- 
sible to cross the Bering Strait, from the land of the Tatars to Quivira in America, 
and that this is the way the inhabitants have reached that land.! Whatever the 
truth of this matter, at this moment it is at least convenient for us to follow 
that road to a different world and to look at the sort of religion and heathenism 
that presently exists there. First, we will speak about those whom we encounter 
along the way in the extreme north of Europe: the Lapps. Damianus a Goes, a 
Portuguese knight, wrote that they worship fire and stone statues as gods and 
that they see the first event of the morning as an omen for the whole day. He 
also wrote that the people who live under the poles in the extreme north wor- 
ship the sun, because it gives light to combat darkness and it gives heat after 
the cold: that they also worship the moon of which they use the light when 
the sun is absent, by spreading a red cloth over a raised pole, because of the 


1 The Bering Strait, called Strait of Anian, was thought to be a crossable stretch of land, con- 
necting present day Siberia with North America. It was depicted on well-known 16th and 
17th-century maps. See for example Owens, ‘The Myth of Anian’. Quivira was a fictional coun- 
try, first mentioned by the explorer Francisco Vásquez de Coronado in 1541. Its centre is 
thought to have been in present day Central Kansas. Hoornbeeck here embarks on a lengthy 
geographical enquiry, to determine whether the inhabitants of the Americas could be proper 
descendants of Adam and Eve, and whether they have always remained isolated from the 
inhabitants of other continents. This could be relevant for the question, not explicitly raised 
here, whether the Gospel had been preached to them before the arrival of the Spanish and 
Portuguese. Hoornbeeck confidently affirms the first questions, but the latter remains uncer- 
tain. He will come back to this uncertainty in De conversione, p. 193. 
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similarity of that colour with blood, says Olaus Magnus in Historia de gentibus 
septentrionalibus, Book 3, Chapter 2.” 

From here let us go on to the Americans who are far away from all the world. 
In the ancient authors, they are not mentioned, or only very obscurely. This 
makes us wonder all the more how it is possible for such a large number of 
people to be in that part of the world and when or by whom it first started to be 
inhabited. For itis no more than one and a half century since that world became 
known to our world. In the year 1492, Christopher Columbus from Genoa first 
detected some of its islands, Hispaniola, Cuba and Jamaica. Next, the main- 
land was discovered by Amerigo Vespucci, from Florence, under the auspices 
of King Emanuel of Portugal in the year 1497 and this was the origin of the name 
America. 

By the remarkable providence of God, the East and West Indies became 
known to the Europeans more or less at the same time and showed them their 
light as if after a kind of Chaos. It is uncertain whether the West Indies got 
their name from Columbus or from a certain ‘nauarchus’ whose name is almost 
never mentioned, although some authors give the name of Alfons Sanchez de 
Huelva, who was occupied with trade in Africa at the time and was carried 
to unknown lands and shores when he was shipwrecked by the force of the 
winds. | On the way back he encountered Christopher Columbus from Liguria 
who happened to stay on the isle of Madeira, to whom he left the commen- 
taries of his journey. It is said that, equipped with knowledge of geography and 
astronomy in this way, Columbus had started to think about finding new lands 
that someone else had already mentioned. Others regard that story about the 
nauarchus as suspect, just like others regard the coincidence of finding that 
new world as suspect. This wariness seems to arise from jealousy on the part of 
the Spaniards, envious that a foreigner was getting so much fame. For Amerigo 
Vespucci was from Florence, he was not a Spaniard. And even Mariana himself 
seems to doubt the story, when he tells it in Book 14, Chapter 3, but adds: 'if this 
was the true reason' and many learned men now go along with that opinion 
that this remark about ‘nauarchus’ had been made up for the reason that we 
mentioned and that after all a name was sought for a fictitious person.^ I shall 


2 Olaus Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus, p. 98. An English translation was pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society as Olaus Magnus, Description of the Northern Peoples. The 
Swedish scholar was the last Catholic archbishop of Uppsala. He spent the last part of his 
life as an exile in Rome. 

3 Navapyocis an originally Greek term for a master of a vessel (nauarchus or navarchus in Latin). 
This controversial story was first published by De la Vega, Comentarios reales de los Incas 1.3. 

4 De Mariana, Historia general de España, Latin translation Historiae de rebus Hispanis, p. 449. 
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not resolve this question. But I still think we must be careful that, as a result 
of a different competition with the Spaniards, we think we should pay them 
back and in this way begrudge them what would not at all be safe to deny in 
other circumstances. Be this as it might, as a result of the singular benevolence 
of divine providence these so spacious lands, full of inhabitants, have now 
become known to everyone, I wonder from where and how they ever got their 
inhabitants? For they are separated from Europe and Africa by the vast Atlantic 
Ocean and far away from all others. This question has occupied the most 
learned men of our age: and it is not yet sufficiently clear which view should be 
held, everything is so uncertain and relies on conjectures, not on proofs. 

I notice that three questions enter into this controversy: whence or from 
what region on earth did the first inhabitants of this world come, this world 
which we call ‘new’, not because it has recently developed but because it 
became recently known. How? Over sea or over land? And when? In the first 
wandering of peoples? Or when some peoples were forming colonies? Have 
these lands also been noted and visited by the ancients? This question does 
not only apply to the people, but the same difficulty also concerns the ani- 
mals, especially the quadrupeds and those of large body, wild and dangerous. 
How did they reach islands and remote locations over sea? Long ago Augustine 
investigated this same question in his book De civitate Dei 16, Chapter 7 and 
Pierre Coton, the Jesuit, thought that one should consult the devil about this 
in an obsessed woman.5 The main issue concerns the transfer and migration 
of people, which could easily be accompanied by animals, if not by adult ones 
then at least by tamer or younger ones, and whether humans but also animals 
could have swum or sailed from the mainland to the nearest islands and then 
onwards to further ones. These things will become clearer from the things we 
are about to say and from a discussion of the various solutions to this problem. | 61 

I see seven main opinions, which I propose to discuss, not by author, but 
according to the subject matter, either with regard to places or times that they 
follow. The first opinion is that the American part of the world (as we call 
it, those names and divisions, however, are a later invention, i.e. Asia, Africa, 


5 Augustine poses the question how animals can have reached islands that are far from the 
mainland. He says: 'Possunt quidem credi ad insulas natando transisse, sed proximas' (It may 
be believed that they made the transition to the islands by swimming, but only to the nearest 
ones). Augustine formulates the hypothesis that angels have transported animals to the more 
remote islands on God's orders. Pierre Coton (1564-1626) was a French Jesuit and the father 
confessor of Henry 1v of France. He was alleged to follow advice of the devil in theological 
discussions; this advice was said to have come to him via a possessed woman. See Ferber, 
Demonic Possession and Exorcism in Early Modern France, p. 57. 

6 Theaccount of these opinions relies heavily on De Laet, Notae. 
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INDIÆ OCCIDENTALIS 
< Tabula Generalis . 





FIGURE 9 Map of the Americas from Novus orbis by Johannes de Laet 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY UTRECHT, SHELFMARK T FOL 134 


Europe and the parts which were systematically? taken into possession by peo- 
ple) started to become occupied and inhabited by humans after the time of 
Noah as a result of that very ancient dispersion of nations after the confusion 
of languages at Babel. This is the opinion of Johannes de Laet, in his Notes on 
Hugo Grotius' Dissertationes de origine gentium Americanarum.? 

He draws the correct conclusion, at least in our opinion, that this migration 
could not have occurred during the last few centuries or even during the last 
thousand years, because such an enormous number of people, found there at 
the moment of the first landing by Europeans, cannot have been the result of a 
few centuries; that new world does not yield anything to Asia or Europe at all, 


7 Lit.: teyvads. 
8 See also: Rubiés, ‘Hugo Grotius's dissertation on the origin of the American peoples’ and 
Schmidt, ‘Space, time, travel’. 
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as regards the size of the land, the number of people and their diversity. This is 
what he says in his Notes to the first Dissertatio: 


I, myself, am of the opinion, because America is just as large as our world 
and no less inhabited than either Europa, Asia or Africa that it is totally 
credible that it did not only begin to be inhabited 500 or 1000 years ago, 
but that emigration to America started immediately after that confusion 
of languages and that dispersion of families: for otherwise I do not see 
how a proper explanation can be given for such a large number of people 
living throughout America. The same goes for the nearly unlimited diver- 
sity of languages which are different from each other as well as from the 
languages everywhere under the European sky. Even so I think it cannot 
be denied that in the following centuries new immigrants have continued 
to arrive to all of these places, either by accident or intentionally.’ 


What is more, quite clear knowledge and indications of the Flood existed 
among other nations, about which Bochart wrote in the preface of the Geogra- 
phia sacra, as well as among the Americans.!° The latter is shown by López 
de Gómara in the Historia Indiae Occidentalis, Book 5, Chapter 15 and Book 6, 
Chapter 5, by Garcilaso de la Vega in Commentaria regum Peruanorum Book 1, 
Chapter 18 and Joachim Bruel, Historia Peruana, Book 1, Chapter 1.” Acosta says 
in De novi orbis natura, Book 1, Chapter 25: ‘and there is much talk and a famous 
story about a flood in those regions'!? Acosta moreover wrote that book while 
living in those regions. Johannus Stadius Hessus, Historia Brasiliensis belongs 
to those American writers published by Theodor de Bry, Part 3, Chapter 23: 'He 
brings to mind from their stories that some flood had once killed all their ances- 
tors, except a few who escaped partly in small ships, partly saved their life in 


9 De Laet, Notae, pp. 70-71. 

10 Bochart, Geographica sacra, Praefatio’ indeed mentions the fact that authors from other 
peoples described the Flood as well. Bochart relies on classical authors and does not give 
information about the Americas. 

11 López de Gómara, Historia general de las Indias; De la Vega, Comentarios reales de los Incas. 
Garcilaso de la Vega (1539-1616) was the son of a Spanish knight and an Inca princess. Bruel 
(Brulius), Historia Peruana, p.1. Bruel mentions that the inhabitants of South America tell 
a story of a large flood, in which many people drowned, except for some who managed to 
save themselves on rafts. 

12 A Acosta, Denaturanoviorbis, pp. 63—64. According to Acosta people in South America men- 
tion stories about alarge flood. Acosta expresses doubt whether this was the biblical Flood 
and thinks it is a different large flood. 
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trees’ | In that same place still exists the memory of Giants such as, according 
to the Scripture, existed at the beginning of time. The fact that they also existed 
in America inspires trust in this history. This should not lead us to accept the 
comment of Marc Lescarbot, who in Historia novae Franciae, Book1, Chapter 3 
thinks it very likely that Noah himself was born in America and that he advised 
his sons to go back to their motherland after the flood: 


Did such a great architect and sailor not know how to make another ship 
(for he had put his own ship down on the mountain Ararat, this is in great 
Armenia) so that he could come to the rescue of the desolate land? Did 
he not have the knowledge of a thousand things which we do not know, 
from the tradition of knowledge passed on from our first parent, of which 
he could see the sons, and did he not know those Western lands in which 
perhaps he had been born? 


The second opinion is that of Jean de Léry in Historia navigationis in Brasiliam, 
Chapter 16 and of Gómara in Historia Indica, Book 5, namely that the Amer- 
icans originally were Hamites, descendants of Ham, the son of Noah and the 
remnant of those whom Joshua drove from their dwelling places. Compelled 
to find other regions they finally ended up in the Americas.!^ 

The third opinion is that they stem from the nation of the Israelites, of whom 
ten tribes were abducted to Assyria. From there they were dispersed over var- 
ious nations and finally they arrived in America. In support of this opinion, 
they mention the habit of circumcision that was preserved by the American 
people from Yucatán and a passage from the 4th apocryphal book of Ezra, 
Chapter 13. Johan Frederik Lumnius follows this opinion in De extremo judi- 
cio, Book 2, Chapter 8.5 These arguments carry no weight at all and are refuted 
by others. It was also the opinion of the celebrated master of the Jews Menasse 
ben Israel. In the pamphlet called Spes Israelis, he puts his trust in the story of 
another Jew, Antonius Montezinus, a Portuguese, who said that the first inhab- 
itants of America were Israelites from the ten tribes, defeated in war by the 
Tatars and driven from their homes, who had then reached those coasts and 
occupied them.!6 


13 Staden, Historia Brasiliana 2.3 in De Bry, Americae tertia pars, p. 118. 

14  Deléry Historia navigationis in Brasiliam, pp. 230—231, Lopez de Gómara, Historia general 
de las Indias. 

15  Lumnius, De extremo Dei iudicio et Indorum vocatione, pp. 170-183. Cf. 4 Ezra 13:40—46. 

16 Menasse ben Israel, Spes Israelis. Menasse ben Israel (1604-1657) was born in Portugal. In 
1605 his parents had to flee with him and they finally ended up in Amsterdam. He became 
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The fourth opinion has the Americans descend from the Phoenicians, or 
Sidonians, or Tyrians or inhabitants of Cartago. It says that all regions of West 
India had first been discovered and inhabited by these people and had con- 
tinued to be inhabited by their descendants until the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Robertus Comtaeus Nortmannus goes to a lot of trouble to illustrate and con- 
firm this story by many facts, proving first of all that the Phoenicians were 
exceptional and audacious navigators, then, with reference to Pliny and Cur- 
tius, that they often went to unknown countries and that they had founded 
Cadiz outside the known world and that they had wandered outside the Straits 
of Gibraltar. He adds other arguments based on the habits of the Phoenicians 
and Mexicans, the language and their resemblance to Americans.!” 

The fifth opinion says that the ancestors of the Americans are Tatars and that 
the Americans were descended from Tatars rather than from any other nation, 
mostly because of the vicinity or proximity of North Asia with America. Hence, 
they think that the first inhabitants had at least gone to America by way of the 
land of the Tatars, even if they came from elsewhere, or that perhaps they even 
were of Tatar origin. | 63 

As the sixth opinion, I mention that of Hugo Grotius, because the locations 
are quite near to each other. Not so long ago, in 1641, Grotius raised this ques- 
tion among the intellectuals of our time. On this occasion, he provoked learned 
exercises and deliberations of many of them about this issue. For he stated 
that the Americans, who live on the isthmus of Panama came from Norway 
and that they had come to Panama via Iceland and Greenland and neighbour- 
ing regions. The people of Yucatan, however, and those living nearby, he made 
come from Ethiopia. Of the people living on the other side of the Strait of 
Panama he first of all regards the Peruvians as descendants of the Chinese, but 
he says that the others up to the Strait of Magellan, have gotten their inhab- 
itants from southern lands beyond the strait or from a land called New Hol- 
land,!§ from Java, or from Gilolo.!9 

But to offer my own, albeit modest judgment, I think that, when speaking 
about the habitation of such large regions, just as of other regions, it is safest 
to say that humans did not arrive at one time or in one place or in one way. 


a well-known rabbi and writer. Hillesum, ‘Menasseh ben Israel’. The book argues for the 
freedom of Jews to live anywhere in the world. Antonius Montezinus mentioned as the 
teller of a story about the inhabitants of America was also called Aaron Levi. 

17  Nortmannus, De origine gentium Americanarum dissertatio. 

18 Lit.: Southern land. This name Southland is not unusual for Australia, although it was bet- 
ter known under the name of New Holland. Australia got its present name only around 
1800 and was then recognized as the fifth continent. 

19  Gilolois present-day Halmahera, the largest of the Maluku Islands. 
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Therefore, the methods of reaching that land and occupying it and the various 
opinions that we offered about them, should preferably be combined rather 
than being regarded as contradictory. For it does not seem very useful to tease 
them apart and then to get hold of one of them, excluding the others, when the 
origin of nearly everything is hidden in darkness. Here, as elsewhere, it must 
have been the case that habitation started in various ways and modes. In most 
cases the very first occupants are so much in doubt that hardly anything can be 
ascribed or explained with certainty. Therefore, it is useless to look for a fixed 
place or time or, in short, to fantasize about the way the first people arrived on 
the shores which we now call American and which undoubtedly looked very 
different then than they do now. 

What then keeps us from saying that some of the descendants of Noah 
reached America very early on, either before or after the dispersion, some via 
a northern route that was more often used by dispersed nations in haste than 
the route via the south. Or perhaps via some other, straighter road, because at 
that time the lands and the continent were not separated and divided by sea 
as they are now. For in this discussion it has been taken for granted that the 
parts of the world, including the American parts, have always stayed just as 
divided by seas and as inaccessible to and hidden from the first as they were 
in the beginning. Even in our own time we see how easily the sea widens and 
takes away adjoining land and that there is sea where there used to be land. I 
keep silent about the islands, places, and regions that were taken away.”° Just 
like other things of the past and of people, the condition of places was different 
from today. For they did not change less than other things, indeed than every- 
thing else. Suppose that, in the ancient times of which we speak, America was 
closer not only to Asia, as it is now, but also closer to Europe and Africa. | The 
whole question ceases to exist or, at least, is a lot easier, when there is little 
or no difficulty in getting to know and reaching these regions from our world. 
Therefore, you would first have to confirm that the width of the gap made by 
the Atlantic Ocean was equally wide and that the site of the locations was the 
same as what we see now. You will not be able to let anyone believe this. And 
yet, the whole issue and the difficulty of the issue arises from the question that, 


20 There were several large inundations in the Netherlands in the seventeenth century. 1651 
was a particularly bad year. The first storm tide on 22nd of February caused great loss of 
land and lives on the German East Frisian Wadden Coast. On 4 and 5 March a second 
storm tide hit the Zuyder Zee, breaking some dikes east of Amsterdam and flooding the 
city. Other parts of Holland, Friesland and Groningen suffered as well. Richard Verstegen, 
in the second chapter of his Nederlantsche Antiquiteyten also argues, from both ancient 
and recent authorities, that coastlines changed considerably over time, especially after 
the Flood. 
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if the gap was as wide as we see it now, how could people have used it to make 
the crossing? What if we suspect or believe that it was different in ancient times 
and that the British and the Americans were not separated by a whole world, 
but that one could undertake a voyage to Britain and onwards, or travel easily 
from Europe to Africa or Asia, and from there to America, as is quite probable. 
And if we believe that the main parts of the world were not too far removed 
from each other at the beginning and at the time of the first migration of the 
nations, then I do not see why this issue should or could worry us any further. 
For, seeing that America is as vast and essential a part of the world as the others 
and even larger, who would believe that this was the only part to be neglected 
by and unknown to our ancestors? It is certain that the earth was inhabited by 
people from one stock, descendants of Adam and later of Noah. These people 
lived in Asia, and the Ark landed on Mount Ararat, this is: in Armenia. From 
there the children and grandchildren went to various places in the world, why 
can they not have gone to America or Africa? Even assuming that the only road 
to that region was across the sea, which cannot be proven and is not probable 
at that time or ever, not even today, can they not simply have learned the art 
of shipbuilding and of sailing from Noah, the greatest sailor of the world? In 
this way they could have reached further regions across the sea, seeing that the 
children of such a great captain and parent cannot all have been equally degen- 
erate.?! If they descend from Noah, then all those first inhabitants came from 
some part of Asia. To determine by which route, in what manner and by which 
people every region was first occupied is up to those who worry too much about 
uncertainties. To determine with certainty by which route they can have emi- 
grated to the faraway lands, because this is not possible now, is up to those who 
thoughtlessly judge other things by their own situation and their own times. 
Therefore, a wrong conclusion was drawn about what happened with respect 
to an unclear? time. For on the basis of and about uncertain things no other 
conclusion can be drawn than that it could have happened in a certain way, 
where we do not know what happened with certainty. I do not think we should 
go beyond what could probably have happened, but did not necessarily or in 
fact happen. | The first inhabitants of these regions will certainly have come 65 
from Asia because their parents lived there. But these first people could not 
immediately occupy all regions of the earth and, on their journey, their descen- 
dants went to all kinds of regions. Not everyone came directly from Asia, but 


21 This remark probably refers to the bad reputation of Ham, the youngest son of Noah, who 
made fun of his father who was discovered naked on the ground after drinking too much. 
22  Lit:dÓvAov. 
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each came via the location where their ancestors had gone. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible to decide broadly”? where the first people have come from, but not where 
the first inhabitants of every land came from, that is to say where they came 
from directly and via the shortest route. If we could learn this from trustworthy 
chronicles, little or no room would have been left for further investigation and 
question. [1x] That the inhabitants of America came from Asia, if not directly 
then at least indirectly, seems also to be confirmed by the following fact: it has 
become clear, as a result of recent voyages, that the western part of America 
that faces Asia is more populated and more crowded with inhabitants than the 
opposite, eastern part that faces Europe. However, all of these things are open 
to doubtuntil other things, still buried in the well of Democritus, will have been 
brought to light.?^ For we cannot determine anything with certainty or think 
that they could be determined, where only ideas are brought forward that do 
not seem downright improbable. 

To sum up: after the first and oldest migration of people at the time of the 
dispersion which the Hebrews call the Generation of the Dispersion;?5 to var- 
ious locations and by chance also to America, I at least will not deny that the 
American lands in the following centuries were or could repeatedly have been 
visited by Phoenicians, Tatars, Scythians, Normans, even by Chinese people and 
other nations from India and Southern lands, i.e. all different kinds of lands. I do 
not say, and neither do I think that it should be said, that all or the first inhabi- 
tants of America have come exclusively from one of these places. But that they 
have come from various regions at various times does not seem improbable. 
That this happened in a region so wide and populous is not at all remarkable or 
unusual. That the first people or all of them only came from Norway or Green- 
land is not at all probable, though, because America contains far more people 
than ever left these countries, or could have left them. Moreover, various tribes 
already existed there before the Normans came to Greenland and hence went 
on to America. That being said, I do not see what should prevent us from saying 
that most of the people in the nearest part of America mostly came from or via 
Norway or Greenland. I do not doubt, seeing that the shortest way between Asia 
and America is via the north, that most people took that way to America at any 
one time (for who shall say how these lands have been in the past? | Because 
even today there is discussion about whether the lands are adjacent to each 


23 Lit.: ¿v Adel. 

24 The ‘well of Democritus’ is a reference to a legendary well in which the truth was hidden. 
This picture was ascribed to the atomist philosopher Democritus who was active in the 
fifth century BC. 

25 Lit.: dor ha-plagah, that is: those who spread out from the Tower of Babel. 
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other or divided by a broad strait.) I will not go into the argument of the sim- 
ilarity of nearly all northern people. Neither will I mention that, in addition 
to the large islands of Britain and Ireland, there still exist many islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, namely Terceira or the Azores or Flemish Islands, Fortunata 
or Gran Canaria islands, Cape Verde. Who knows for certain that many islands 
have not been taken over by the sea and disappeared? Why can these islands 
not also have provided a means of entry for Europeans and Africans, so that it 
seems we are not looking for inhabitants from Asia only? Just like the migra- 
tion from a continent to an island, migration could have started from an island 
to the more remote continent of America. Not to mention that it sometimes 
happens that sailors are driven off course to far and lesser known regions. Peo- 
ple could also have landed there as a result of a storm. I will gladly concede 
that after Africa, the coasts of America have been frequented by the Phoeni- 
cians who were skilled in sailing and famous for that craft. It is as yet unknown 
how this land is situated in the south. However, it is probably attached to New 
Guinea, and it is quite likely that people who live next to Le Maire Strait and 
Strait Magellan have entered America by that route.?® For after all, the Ameri- 
can continent is not completely separate from this world everywhere, and even 
if it is not connected to it anywhere, at least, it is not far away, just as other 
parts of the world are near. I am easily convinced that they are certainly not 
so far apart that they have no use for or knowledge of each other. But even if 
the American world is totally separated from the other, what I do not easily 
believe, I am not at all convinced that it has always been so separate that it was 
unknown to all others in equal measure and inaccessible at all times. For that 
seems to be in conflict with the purpose of the world and its parts, and with 
human society and human fellowship, and with the first origin or family. So, 
I do not disapprove of the idea that America was connected in the north and 
south with other lands or at least not far from other lands, because of physical 
and geographical arguments in addition to the experience of recent voyages. 
For as the Apostle says in Acts 17.26: ‘God made it so that from one blood every 
nation of people inhabits the whole surface of the earth, defining allotted peri- 
ods and the boundaries of their dwelling place. He determined the dwelling 
place of every single person and therefore the common blood and the com- 
mon dwelling place was always taken into account. Deuteronomy 32.8 ‘When 
the Most High God gave to the nations their inheritance when he divided the 
sons of Adam, he fixed the borders of the peoples according to the number of 
the sons of Israel When the peoples had become divided among themselves, 


26 Strait Le Maire and Strait Magellan are both sea passages in the southern end of Argentina. 
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only the special position of Israel had been saved. | Although there was very lit- 
tle knowledge of that country among the barbaric peoples and of those peoples 
among the people of Israel, even so the Israelites were not equally unknown to 
all of them or all those peoples to the Israelites. Similarly, America could remain 
unknown to the Europeans and many others for many centuries, in such a way 
that it was not equally unknown in all centuries or to all the people of these 
centuries. For just like there existed knowledge of Israel and later of the land 
of Israel among their neighbours, is it not possible that in the same way there 
also existed some knowledge of the American land among a number of people, 
among the nearest peoples, because of that well-known association between 
people and land, although with us it did not exist in equal measure as with 
some others? 

I, therefore, say that the first people and their followers, in other words all 
forefathers of those who inhabit it today, may have come to America at various 
times and from various directions and in every possible way. For it is not one 
people that lives there, but several and they are strongly diverse in habits and 
institutions, so that it is not necessary that they all came from one place or at 
one time or all at the same time. And finally, they need not have come in one 
manner either, but some by land, perhaps the first people, others by sea, some 
intentionally, others carried to those regions by chance. I omit the passages 
and testimonies which have been adduced from the works of ancient writ- 
ers, from Plato, Aristotle, Pliny, Aelian as well as from the poets Homer, Horace 
and Seneca, in order to prove that these lands perhaps were not so completely 
unknown to the ancients, because these writers did mention them, sometimes 
rather obscurely and sometimes more clearly. 

After I had written these words, I chanced upon the book De origine gen- 
tium Americanarum by the renowned gentleman, my colleague Georg Hornius, 
the excellent geographer.?’ Here we find the same opinion as mentioned by 
us, namely 'that after the deluge animals and humans went to America from 
our world, by earth and sea, by chance and according to plan at various times’. 
Although he excludes some people from having made an arrival in America, at 
least, an arrival involving the founding of a people. This exception concerns 
the Ethiopians in Africa; in Europe the Celts, the Greeks, and the Latins or 
Romans; in India, the Indians; in general, the Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 
Nevertheless, people had come to the northern part of America which was 


27 Thisis almost certainly a figure of speech: the first version of Hoornbeeck's book was com- 
pleted in 1664, Hornius' book had already been published in 1652. Seeing that in general 
Hoornbeeck's information was very much up to date, he is unlikely to have missed the 
book for ten years. 
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first cultivated and that from there a migration had started towards the south, 
namely of Phoenicians from the west, of Scythians from the north, of Chinese 
from the east, finally that other peoples had also arrived there from time to 
time. 

I do not share the opinion popular with others, namely, that these regions 
were often visited in the time of Solomon when he used to equip a navy to 
bring in a large amount of gold on a three yearly voyage from Ophir, which 
they take to be Peru, with a slight transposition of letters. It is certain that a 
lot of gold is found there. However, it is still under discussion which region of 
the earth is meant by Ophir. There are people who place it in South America, 
as we said and claimed that it is the region of Peru. | Or in North America in 68 
the Atlantic Ocean, namely the island of Hispaniola, but others have placed it 
in East India; places quite far removed from each other. However, there is even 
disagreement about that as well. For some people place itin the empire of Pegu, 
while others in the golden Chersonesos, which nowadays is known as Malacca 
unless Chersonesos is not regarded as a proper name, but as one common to 
gold-producing regions and therefore applicable to many. Others situate Ophir 
in those connected regions. The Portuguese Gaspar Barreiros says in his Com- 
mentarius de regione Ophyra ‘therefore I would gladly defend the opinion that 
that whole region bordered by Pegu, Malacca and Sumatra is the region called 
Orphir in sacred history’8 Add Cornelius van der Steen in 2 Kings 9.?? Others 
take Ophir to be the island Taprobana, which is not our present day Sumatra, 
but Ceylon. This is the opinion of Samuel Bochart in Book 2 of Geographia 
sacra, Chapter 27.9? I do not mention those who locate Ophir in Africa, in 
the region Cephala or Sophala on the Ethiopian sea. Accordingly, Chaldaeus 
used the name?! for the African ship that Solomon had at sea. The inhabitants 
of Sophala are said to tell this in their Annals. Bochart, however, thinks that, 
apart from the fleet of King Solomon which sailed off from Ophir every third 
year, the Scripture several times mentions the gold of Ophir, which should be 
understood as the Ophir rich in gold, not the more remote Indian one, but the 
Arabic Ophir, in the parts or region of the Sabaeans, near the Cassanites. This is 


28 Gaspar Barreiros (Gaspar Varrerius) Commentarius de regione Ophyra regione 1, p. iiii. 

29 Cornelis van der Steen (Cornelius a Lapide) was a Flemish Jesuit. He wrote Bible com- 
mentaries. The commentary meant here is found in Commentarius in libros regum et par- 
alipomenon, p. 327. The commentary does in fact concern 1Kings 9 (3 Kings 9 in Van der 
Steen's book). The content of Van der Steen's remarks have to do with the location of Ophir. 
He regards two regions as the most probable candidates: Peru and East India. 

30 Bochart, Geographia sacra, pp. 156-161. 

31 Hoornbeeck gives the name of the ship sefinat afrika (African ship) in Hebrew letters. 
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not the place to talk about those regions. And the Tharsis the royal ships 
were bound for he situates in the Indian Ocean,?? close to Ophira, this is 
Taprobana: like that other Tharsis, the Spanish one, in that part of Spain 
most often visited by the Tyrians, doubtless Cadiz and Tartessos, Geographia 
sacra, Book 3, Chapter 7.?^ Boot, however, in his observations on the Old 
Testament Book 4, Chapter 7 states that Tharsis is Tartessos.35 And Pineda 
the Spanish Jesuit in De rebus Salomonis, Book 4, Chapter 14 also makes the 
connection between the Tharsis of Solomon and Spain and the coast of the 
region of Cadiz and Seville, the whole of Baetica, but especially the region 
of Seville.?6 He takes pains to support this claim with the aid of authorities 
and arguments.3” Continuing in Chapter 15 with the resolution of objections 
that could be raised from the other side, he follows Levinus Lemnius in say- 
ing that the use of a magnet was not totally unknown on sailing voyages of 
ancient people, but rather that in our time it was renewed and improved.?9 
Or, if the use of the compass was indeed totally unknown, it is not incred- 
ible that the ancient people still managed to navigate their ships over the 
deep sea to the faraway lands that they visited, albeit by the use of a more 
imperfect and more difficult method.?? Perhaps in the same way as we said 
that the art of printing and the production of gunpowder flourished among 
the Chinese, although not exactly in the same form in all respects before 
their use was known to Europeans. | So nothing is new under the sun, as was 
said by Solomon whose fleet and navigation we are speaking of. In Minucius 
Felix, we find: ‘a more elaborate discussion of the stars or those bodies which 
guide the course of sailing we should leave to the astrologers'^? In contrast to 
what he said in his commentaries on Job, in this work about Solomon Pineda 
expresses the opinion that the region Ophir is the Peruvian Ophir of Amer- 
ica. 


32 Bochart, Geographia sacra, p. 160. 

33 This fleet of ships is mentioned in 1 Kings 10:22. 

34 Bochart, Geographia sacra, p. 194. 

35 Boot, Animadversiones sacrae ad textum Hebraicum veteris testamenti, pp. 169—179. 

36 Baetica was a Roman province in the south of Spain (present day Andalusia). 

37 De Pineda Hispalensis (of Sevilla), Ad suos in Salomonem commentarios, pp. 185-202. 

38 De Pineda, Ad suos in Salomonem commentarios, pp. 207—208. Levinus Lemnius (Lieven 
Lemse) 1505-1568, was a Dutch physician and author. He wrote a famous book about 
miracles in nature, Occulta naturae miracula (Antwerp, 1559). In the chapter 'De pixide 
nautica' he discusses the use of the magnetic compass by the Phoenicians and Carthagini- 
ans. 

39  DePineda, Ad suos in Salomonem commentarios, pp. 208—209. 

40 Minucius Felix, Octavius 17.6. 
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By the way, if I have to give my opinion, I think that it is more probable 
that Ophir is the region rich in gold in the East Indies. The ancients, there- 
fore, called it Chersonesus, to Josephus it was ‘the golden land, ‘the land called 
after gold’*! This does not refer to one place, but to various places from the Bay 
of the Ganges onwards, Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, Ceylon, as they are presently 
called.4? These and some neighbouring regions used to be rich in metals as well 
as wood and other matters, which were certainly brought to Solomon in the tri- 
ennial voyage of the Fleet. The Arabic version says it like this in 2 Kings 9:28: 
'those who went to the regions of Dahlah, which are in India, brought gold 
from there, etc. The same book says in Chapter 10:22: ‘Once ships came from 
India every three years, bringing silver and gold, elephants, monkeys, and pea- 
cocks' and Chapter 20:49 says: 'and Jehosaphat had ships made in Tharsis to 
go to India’. The Syriac and the Arab version of 2 Chronicles 838 say that it was 
a city: ‘those who went to the city of Ophir. When in 2 Chronicles 20:36 it is 
said that ships went to Tharsis, it is meant in the same way as what is read in 
Chapter 9:21 of the same book. In one place it says that ships went to Ophir, in 
another that they went to Tharsis. In the same way in 1Kings 22:49 it says that 
they went to Ophir and in 2 Chronicles 20:36,37 that they went to Tharsis. This 
is how Ophir and Tharsis are used interchangeably, as they often are in com- 
mentaries as well. In sacred history the same time interval, namely three years, 
is attributed to all kinds of ships and the story also tells that the same kind of 
merchandise was carried in them. Therefore, you can perhaps conclude that 
both names denote the same region, as many people think, or at least neigh- 
bouring regions. What if we say that Tharsis was a city in the region of Ophir, 
which is rich in gold? The ships are called ‘of Tharsis’. It is not necessary to take 
this to mean simply and in all cases that they were builton that island. It should 
be understood as any island. Because it is said that they went to Tharsis: this 
means ships bound for Tharsis or Ophir which of course used to go there. Just 
as I speak about Indian or Spanish ships which are used for the voyage and 
departure to those shores, and perhaps were also built there. But enough about 
this. 

As regards the present religion of the Americans, first of all, those who live in 
Nova Francia: they have the devil as a god, although they do not worship him.*? 
And they show indulgence in the magic arts beyond measure. | 70 


41  Lit:dmó tH xpucfc xoAoupévrg ys, Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 8.176. 

42  Peguwas the name for a city and a district in Myanmar. The city is now called Bago. 

43 This is the beginning of an (almost) literal citation of a great portion of text from De Laet's 
Notae, beginning on page 189. The passage ends with the description of the Chileans. The 
description of Peru and its religion is not taken directly from De Laet's book. 
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Those who live next to the river Sagadahoc worship a malignant spirit called 
Tacito, who disturbs them violently at every new moon and forces them to wor- 
ship him.*4 They know very well that he is malignant. 

The inhabitants of Virginia produce many gods whom they call Mantoac but 
these gods are of different status, one of them is the most important and great 
god, who has existed from eternity. They say that, when he decided to create 
the world, he had first made himself other gods, whom he could use as instru- 
ments in the creation and ruling of the world. That he had later produced the 
sun, the moon and the stars as smaller gods and that all of them had a human 
form. Their images they call Kewasowock and put them in temples and in small 
buildings where they pray, sing and sacrifice. They believe that the souls are 
immortal and that they are freed from the body and, in accordance with the 
works that they have done, are either transported to heaven, the domicile of the 
gods, where they enjoy perpetual happiness or thrown into an enormous sub- 
terranean pit, in the western part of the region, to undergo punishment, where 
they burn forever. This place is called Popogusso. Others mainly worship the 
devil whom they call Olo, whose image with a terrible appearance they keep in 
shrines.*5 

The people of Florida, who live near the sea, seem to worship mainly the sun: 
they wash before sunrise and after sunset and they do not take food before they 
have finished. Others in the interior of the continent worship a god whom they 
call Aguar. They believe he lives in heaven and gives them rain and other life 
essentials. 

Those who live next to Cevola or Cibola*6 are believed to worship mainly the 
water that helps to increase the yield of crops. 

The Mexicans first used to worship an enormous crowd of gods; they name 
two thousand of them. The two main gods were Vitzilopuchtli and Tezcatli- 
puca, two brother gods, of whom one was in charge of providence and the other 
of wars.*? Others they view as in charge of other matters and they worship them 
in that capacity. Even the devil himself they worship in various forms, either 
shameful or horrible: and they appease mainly the sun and the moon, their 
principal idols, with human sacrifices. See about his López de Gómara, Histo- 
ria occidentalis Book 2.48 


44 De Laet has ‘Tanto’ instead of "Tacito, De Laet, Notae, p. 189. 

45 De laet, Notae, p. 190 has ‘Oke’ instead of ‘Olo’. 

46 | Háwikuh, now in New Mexico near Zuni Pueblo. 

47  Herefers to José de Acosta, but does not mention the story about the brother gods. See 
Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las Indias, pp. 332-335. 

48 López de Gómara, Conquista de Mexico, the second part of the Historia general de las 
Indias, tells the story of the conquest of Mexico by Cortez. Human sacrifice is described 
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Those who live in the southern part of America in the province of Darién 
primarily invoke the devil, who appears to them in horrible form.*? For they 
believe that there is one god in heaven, namely the sun and his wife the moon 
whom they piously worship. 

In Vraka they have the idol Dabaiba: they say she is the mother of god, cre- 
ator of everything, and they sacrifice slaves to her. | 71 

The same religious attention to the sun and moon is present among the 
inhabitants of S. Martha and Cumana.5° When it is thundering, they are very 
much afraid for themselves, thinking that the sun is angry. Moreover, among 
their idols they especially worship something in the form of a Saint Andrew’s 
cross that they believe protects them from nocturnal demons and that they 
make infants wear around their neck. 

Those who roam between the Oronoco and the river Amazon without a per- 
manent home have magi who practice medicine and scare and delude them 
with all kinds of portents as if these would decide about life and death. This 
shows how great their authority is with them. But they also venerate the sun 
and moon and think that they are living beings. They not only worship them, 
but they also make some kind of sacrifice to them. 

Others worship the god Tamoucus whom they believe to live in the upper 
part of the air and to rule the lower parts as he pleases. They also believe that 
the souls of the dead who have lived well are transferred to heaven, which they 
call Caupo. The souls of those who have lived badly, on the other hand, go to 
Soy, to the bowels of the earth. When one of the prominent people has died, 
they kill his slave for him, so that this person can take care of him in the next 
life as well. 

The Marashawaccae have a stone idol, in a temple especially made for it. It 
has the form of a man sitting on his haunches with bended knees, his hands 
open and with open mouth. 

In the inner region which is divided by the river Magdalena and is now called 
the new kingdom of Granada, most barbarians venerate the devil.?! They make 
statues of him and sacrifice captives. 


in several places, for example in Chapter 121, pp. 157-159. See about European views on 
Vitzilopuchtli/Huitzilopochtli: Bone, 'Incarnations of the Aztec Supernatural’. 

49 Darién is a province of present day Panama. 

50 Cumaná is a city in the northeastern part of Venezuela. It was founded by Franciscan 
monks in 1521 as Nueva Toledo. Santa Marta is a coastal city in Columbia. It was founded 
in 1525 by the Spanish conquistador Rodrigo de Bastidas. 

51  Theriver Magdalena is the main river of Colombia. The so-called Nuevo Reino de Granado 
comprised a number of 16th-century Spanish colonial provinces, covering roughly pres- 
ent-day Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Panama and parts of Peru. 
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Among the Brazilians, there is very little expression of religion: the god they 
call Tupa. Hence, they call a thunder stroke Tupa Cununga i.e. noise made by 
the highest perfection. Lightning, however, they call Tupa Beraba, the splen- 
dour of perfection.5? They do not seem to know a heaven or hell, although they 
believe that souls go on existing after the death of a human being and that 
they are sometimes changed into demons and transferred to swampy fields and 
beautifully located trees and dance in chorus there. They are greatly afraid of 
malign spirits, which they call Curipira, i.e. the god of the mountains. The god 
of the roads they call Manachera.53 Marangigoana does not stand for a divine 
power, but for a separate soul or for something else that announces approach- 
ing death that they fear so much that they sometimes die because of that fear. 
They take good care of the many magi and soothsayers among them whom they 
call Page. Caraiba to them means the power to perform miracles; this is the rea- 
son that they called the Portuguese Caraibas when they saw that some of their 
works were superior to their own capabilities. 

We have heard that the Chileans swear by a demon called Eponamon, when 
they want to give proof of their trustworthiness. | 

The Peruvians chiefly worship Pachacamac the creator of everything, and in 
second place the sun; they give him the moon for a sister: thunder and light- 
ning they call ‘prosecutors of the sun’. God is unknown to them and invisible; 
thunder and lightning, on the other hand, are known and visible. The First Inca 
or the king of the Peruvians Manco Capac surpassed the rest of his nation in 
several respects but especially by the fact that he led his people back from the 
worship of a multitude of gods to the worship of the sun: he said that he was 
its son and so when they talk about the sun they call him their father. Apart 
from the other Incas people are not allowed to do this, because it is considered 
blasphemy punishable by stoning.9* This is what the last of the Incas Garcilaso 
de la Vega tells us in the very elegant History of the Incas.55 He had been con- 
verted to Christianity and been abducted to Spain. As a boy, he had heard it 
from the mouth of his mother as well as from his maternal uncles. The family 
members who survived the tyrant Atahualpa visited his mother nearly every 
week when she was living in the capital city of Cuzco, and with great sorrow 
and many tears reminded each other of the origins and deeds of their ances- 
tors. He was born in the eighth year after his homeland had been defeated in 
war by the Spaniards and he lived there till he was twenty. After he was made a 


52 De Laet, Notae, p. 193 has ‘Tupa Cununga’. 

53 De Laet, Notae, p. 194 has ‘Machachera’. 

54 The name Incais used here for the king of the nation. 
55 Dela Vega, Comentarios reales de los Incas. 
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Christian he also baptized others in cases of necessity, as is testified elsewhere. 
When he was sixteen, he went to his grandfather in such a meeting of his friends 
and asked him about the first origins of his nation. The Inca told his grandson 
the following story: ‘When the nation was rough, uncivilized, barbaric and they 
lived together like wild animals, their father, the only one to feel sorry about 
their fate, had decided to send two of his children, i.e. a son and a daughter, 
into the world who should teach them everything concerning communal life 
as well concerning habits and faith, especially the cult of the sun as if their 
gods had given them this advice. To that end, he gave them a golden bough 
which they should stick in the earth to explore where they should stay accord- 
ing to the will of their father the sun. When they had done this a number of 
times without success, because the earth did not accept the bough, finally, at 
the location of the present capital Cuzco, the bough went in and sunk even 
deeper. This was the sign to establish the city and the empire there. And so, 
on the orders of their father, the two children of the sun taught all people in 
their surroundings about their way of life and their religion’. The first children 
of the sun, or the first king and queen, were Manco Capac and Coya Mama 
Oella Huaco, brother and sister, just like their parents the sun and the moon. 
Therefore, the following Incas often used to marry their sisters as well. This 
also served to keep the empire within the family and to keep the bloodline 
completely pure. Coya Mama means Queen mother, for ‘Mama’ is ‘mother’. 
Therefore, in the case of Peru two periods should be distinguished, or better 
perhaps three, | the first a wild and barbaric period before the reign of the Incas, 73 
then as it was under the Incas and finally under the Spanish. By mistaking the 
one for the other, at least the first two periods, sometimes things are ascribed 
to them which are true only when one makes a distinction between times and 
places. Before the reign of the Incas not only did they worship countless gods 
and natural things or things taken from nature, trees, fruit, stones, animals and 
things of a natural origin or man-made, but they also worshipped them using 
human sacrifices. This did not happen later. Therefore, people who indiscrim- 
inately ascribe to them all those things that took place only with some people 
and only sometimes make a serious error, especially because the Incas went to 
a lot of trouble to draw their people away from the cult of innumerable idols 
towards the worship of the sun and away from sacrificing people. In the com- 
parison and competition of their two vast empires, they vastly preferred their 
own habits to those of the Mexicans who delighted in sacrificing humans and 
in eating their flesh. This was different with the Peruvians under the reign of 
the Incas, who also made innumerable sacrifices to the sun for the benefit of 
the people, but these were sacrifices of animals and herbs. Instead of all other 
gods, the Peruvians worshipped only the sun and built him temples in magnif- 
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icent splendour with a lot of gold: the most famous of these is the temple of 
the sun of Cuzco, in the imperial city of Cuzco, today the place of the Church 
of Santo Domingo. Formerly there was a statue of the sun made of pure gold 
and a golden table. Even the walls were covered with gold, everything splen- 
did and decorated with gold. And there were also other golden temples for the 
moon, for the stars, thunder, lightning and the rainbow, and finally the home 
of the religious virgins of the sun. They regard it as sinful to look at the sun, 
thinking that it is disrespectful to focus their eyes on the face of one’s father. 
Therefore, King Huayna Capac had been told off by the highest priest, because 
he had dared to do so. He answered this priest, who was his uncle, and asked 
whether anyone would be so daring, that he would cast him from the throne 
and force him to undertake some journey in which he would permanently have 
to run. Moreover, when one of the subjects would be ordered by him to run to 
Chile, would he refuse to do so? When the priest had denied both things, he 
reacted saying that it was not credible that his father the sun was the highest 
god, for if this was the case, he would not exhaust himself by constant run- 
ning, but would take rest from time to time. This is how the story is told by 
Garcilaso in Book 9 of the Commentarii regii, or Historia Peruana, Chapter 10.56 
Acosta, however, in Book 5, Caput 5, leaves out the name of the king and says 
that one of these kings had argued that the sun is not a god, because the sun 
should be a great lord, who does his things without hurrying and with absolute 
power, whereas the sun does not stop running and sending itself headlong on 
its course, which argues for the fact that he is not god.5” | This means that they 
also have another highest and invisible god, comparable to the unknown god 
of the Athenians, whom they call Pachacamac of which the proper meaning is 
the spirit of the world.5® They also think that he created the world and gave the 
sun that excellence surpassing all other stars, which is the reason it should be 
worshipped and adored as a god. To him they go after death, they say, and rest 
there. This is also believed by the Mexicans. For they not only believe in the 
immortality of the soul, but if we listen to Garcilaso, Book 2, Chapter 7, also in 
a resurrection of the body, but with a return to the same life for a second time. 
He is not the only one to tell this about them, but other people say it as well.5? 


56 Garcilaso, Comentarios reales de los Indas 9.10. 

57 Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las Indias, p. 315. 

58 Acts 17:22-23: So Paul, standing in the midst of the Areopagus, said: ‘Men of Athens, I 
perceive that in every way you are very religious. For as I passed along and observed the 
objects of your worship, I found also an altar with this inscription, ‘To the unknown god. 
What, therefore, you worship as unknown, this I proclaim to you’. 

59 Garcilaso, Comentarios reales de los Incas, 2.7. 
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They learned these things from the Incas, or their kings, in particular from their 
first king Manco Capac. Among other things he taught his subjects not to do to 
others what they do not wish for themselves. He abolished polygamy and intro- 
duced other measures that are excellent for the well-being of the state. In the 
same way, the Inca Pachacutec spoke out in various ways against adulterers, 
blasphemers, and robbers. He decided that marriages of children without the 
assent of their parents should be invalid, that adultery should be a capital crime 
and other things of this nature. Finally, the Incas organized that well-known 
care for the poor and regarded this as proper to themselves as well as glori- 
ous, so that they earned themselves the nickname ‘lovers of the poor. Huayna 
Capac, the father of the brothers Huascar and Atahualpa, with whom the reign 
of the Incas ended and fell to the Spanish, judged it so important that when, 
shortly before his death, he recommended justice and clemency towards his 
subjects he used the argument that they should take care not to lose that glo- 
rious title ‘friends of the poor’ that had been given to them by their ancestors. 
The same Huayna Capac had predicted the arrival of strangers to those shores. 
This prediction is believed to be the main reason for the fall of the empire, cer- 
tainly a greater reason than the weapons of the Spaniards. Furthermore, when 
the two sons were left, the younger son Atahualpa was loved more than the 
older, Huascar, and when the reign had been handed over to him in Quita, com- 
petition, and dissent and finally war developed among the brothers. Huascar 
was taken captive by Atahualpa and kept in miserable circumstances for a long 
time, together with all the royal family whom Atahualpa had killed in a cruel 
way. In the meantime, the Spaniards were coming. Finally, Huascar himself was 
also killed at his brother's command, and Atahualpa himself was killed by the 
Spaniards, and this was the end of the reign of the Incas, and it was handed 
over to the Spaniards. Their wars with the Indians are treated extensively by 
the same Inca Garcilaso de Vega in a different volume.9? These histories and 
also those by Joachim Bruel, Historia Peruana Book 2, Chapter 5 tell us what 
Atahualpa, whom they normally call Atabaliba, said when Vincente de Valverde 
made God and Christ known to him.® In the Historia, he follows another author 
in many places, namely Antonio de la Calancha, from the nation and religion 
of the Peruvians and later an Augustinian monk.® Atahualpa said: | 75 


60 This second part of the Comentarios reales was published under the title Historia general 
del Perú. 

61 Bruel, Historae Peruanae was a Latin translation from the Spanish book by Antonio de la 
Calancha. Vincente de Valverde (d. 1541) was a Spanish Dominican friar. 

62 Antonio dela Calancha (1584-1654) was the son of Spanish parents. He was born in what 
is now Sucre (Bolivia). He became an Augustinian monk and writer on the anthropology 
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We have Pachamac, and we believe that he has created everything: we 
worship the sun and the moon as gods beneficial to all of the world: they 
are immortal and should not be left for your miserable dead and crucified 
God.6? 


To answer this, the Father held out the breviary, maintaining that everything 
was proven in there. Atahualpa intently looked at it and turned it around, but 
he finally threw it on the floor in disgust, because he hoped that it would talk 
and give some sign as an answer. He was certainly more justified than the man 
who stupidly believed that he could convert him in this way. For this was how 
the Spaniards dealt with these miserable people and with the king himself, 
who was the richest of all. He was carried on the shoulders of his caciques 
on a golden throne and kept an enormous amount of gold with him.64 These 
avaricious and cruel people had more attention for these riches than for con- 
version, more for the body than for the soul. For after the breviary had been 
rejected, Vicente judged that sufficient reason had been given and set up the 
soldiers against the king and his army. Francisco Pizarro, the commander him- 
self, took the king by the hair that he wore long, threw him on the ground and 
led him away into captivity, after killing five soldiers of the Indians. This fight 
took place in the year 1632, and it marked the end of the series of Incas or Peru- 
vian emperors who reigned after the caciques and of whom Atahualpa was the 
thirteenth. Atahualpa had come into power after committing many crimes and 
killing 43 brothers, defeating his older brother Huascar and afterwards killing 
him as well. They say that he was called Cusi Guascar, which means 'rope of 
pleasure’. This is because at the time of his birth the gold-producing Peruvians 
made a golden rope praised in all the realm, so heavy and so long that 600 Ore- 
jones who are the strongest among the Peruvians could not lift it. They say that 
later they had it thrown into the lake to prevent it from getting into the hands 
of the Spaniards. In vain that Atahualpa promised so large an amount of gold 
that the hall of the royal palace in Cajamarca could be filled to such a height 
that Pizarro could reach it with his hand when standing. Without success he 
asked to be sent to Spain, saying that he would gladly care for the horses of 
the unknown king, horses which did not live in America and which the Amer- 
icans had not seen before. He broke an agreement with the Spaniards and was 
accused of staging a rebellion and in the same year on the third of May, he was 


of the native South American. Corónico moralizado de la orden de N.S.P.S. Augustin en el 
Peru, in two volumes. 

63 Bruel, Historia Peruana, p. 49. 

64 A cacique was a chief recognized by the Spanish authorities. 
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first strangulated and then consumed by flames. And so died the old empire 

of the Peruvians and Incas and went over to the Spaniards. It is not certain 
whether it is because of their avarice or because of their excessive cruelty, but 

the Peruvians, just like other Indian people, have lamented and complained to 

all people about them. Especially Catholic witnesses are very reliable in this 
matter. Among them first of all, although he was a Dominican himself, Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas in an extraordinary book in Spanish about that issue, which 

he dedicated to Charles v. De las Casas was also bishop of Chiapas in America.| 76 
It can now also be read in Latin and Dutch. The title is Destructio Indiarum (the 
destruction of the Indies).6° Among others things, it stirred 


pity for the inexplicable mischief, which belonged to the oppression of 
the Indians by the Spanish, whippings, slaughter, theft of goods, intol- 
erable taxes, moving of loads too heavy to be carried, sentencing them 
to work in mines, unlawful mining of gems. As a result of these cruelties 
myriads of barbarians in all of the new world, Hispaniola, Cuba, Nova His- 
pania, Jamaica, Peru and also on other islands or the continent have died. 


This is what Bruel wrote in Book 3, Chapter 3.96 In Book 4, Chapter 6 he also 
cites from the book of De las Casas, first in Spanish, which he then translates 
into Latin. Therefore, these lines should also be copied by us: 


From the beginning till the present day the Spanish were no more con- 
cerned with preaching the belief in Jesus Christ to these nations than if 
they had been dogs or other dumb animals. On the contrary, they man- 
ifestly prohibited the clergy from preaching by imposing great suffering 
and persecution, thinking that it would be an impediment for the acqui- 
sition of the gold and riches which they promised themselves in their 
insatiable longing. For in all of the Indies the knowledge of God is no 
greater than it was a hundred years ago. They do not even know whether 
he is made from stone or heaven or earth, with the possible exception of 
Nova Hispania, which was the place of entry of the clergy and which is 
only a very small corner of the Indies. And so they perished, and all of 
them perish without religion and Sacrament.®” 


65 De las Casas, Brevissima relacion de la destruycion de las Indias. Dutch translation: Seer 
cort Verhael. 

66 Bruel, Historia Peruana, p. 85. 

67 Bruel, Historia Peruana, p. 122. 
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So far about the Peruvians. Incidentally, about the name we should remark 
that it is not their true or proper name, but that it was given to them by the 
Spanish. When they asked an inhabitant for their name, and he said ‘Beru’, they 
heard and interpreted this incorrectly and believed that ‘Peru’ was the name of 
the country. Others write that he answered that it was called ‘Pelu, the land 
irrigated by the river ‘Velu’. By making a small mistake in one letter the Spanish 
changed it into Peru. But they say that its old name had been Tavantinsuju. This 
is another proof of the temerity of those who believe that America was the old 
Ophira because of the similarity of the words Peru and Ophir (by a change of 
letters). 

Vossius writes about the Tapuyi, in the additions to Book 1 of Idolatria gentil- 
ium, on the authority of Krzysztof Arciszewski:® that this nation is very unciv- 
ilized and wild and eats human flesh. He talks about a two-sided divine power, 
both good and bad. Good, because he hinders no one and is beneficent to all 
people. Therefore, they do not think it necessary to worship or honour this god, 
because he is sufficiently beneficent on his own account. But to the other god 
they bestow all worship and they invoke him to prevent him harming them 
because he is irritable and destroys the people who are neglectful in their wor- 
ship. They do not start on a voyage or march against the enemy unless the bad 
god has been consulted or placated beforehand. 


68 Vossius, De theologia gentili, ‘Addenda’ 1v-v1. Krzysztof Arciszewski (15921656) was a Pol- 
ish nobleman who acted was a colonelin the Dutch army in Brazil. Between 1629 and 1639 
he made three trips to that country. He was also a poet and writer. He wrote an ethno- 
graphical notice about the Tapuyi which has been lost. About Arciszewski see Urbanski, 
‘The Military Adventures of Krzysztof Arciszewski. 
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Book 11, Chapter 1 


Inthe chapters 1-3 of Book 11 Hoornbeeck offers a review of earlier authors who can 
contribute arguments and ‘best practices’ towards the conversion of the heathens. 
These chapters appear to be intended first of all as a guide for students to famil- 
iarise themselves with this body of literature. Their value for missionary practice 
remains somewhat implicit. 

In chapter 1 he explores the patristic apologists, who in the first three centuries 
defended Christianity in the face of persecution, and after the conversion of Con- 
stantine legitimized the Christianization of the Roman Empire. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this chapter is that the early Christians owed their success to their 
unanimity, their ability to point out contradictions and absurdities in heathen reli- 
gion, and their willingness to accommodate their message to the language and 
culture of the heathens. 


The Greek and Latin Church Fathers who wrote against 
the heathens 


[x] After the exposition on the history of heathenism, as the order of the debate 
and plan demanded, here follows the second part of our commentary, the dis- 
putation about those points which we condemn in the heathens. | 77 

They concern both their religion in regard to God and their habits and social 
life. 

Two things must certainly be done here: to eradicate errors and faults from 
their minds and then install the truth of salvation: this is what that conversion 
of theirs which we strive for consists of. The first task deals primarily with main- 
taining the Ten Commandments, the second with the need to teach the Gospel. 
The more promptly they accept it, the sooner we can lift the prejudice which 
they bring up against either the Word of God or the Christian Religion. 

However, to ensure that we achieve these matters as successfully as possi- 
ble, it does seem quite suitable to start by introducing a series and catalogue 
of authors who wrote against the heathens, be it ancient or recent authors. 
This will make it clear what others have done and what remains for us, as well 
as how, with what weapons and what success they opposed heathenism and 
taught how it should be fought. In the same effort we shall see the weaknesses! 


1 Hoornbeeck here uses the Greek tà Bán, lit.: the low points. 
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of all backward heathenism which the old theologians uncovered, dishonoured 
and disarmed in this way. Most of them had been part of that same company 
only recently, and after their conversion to God and Christ still had a better 
taste of it. It is therefore better not to take your instruction from the writings 
of the heathens themselves, from their sacred works and statutes, but rather 
from those Christians, in whose works you see at the same time the vanity and 
stupidity of the heathens so amply demonstrated. 

And to begin with the ancient writers: the first who has left writings against 
the heathens is Justin Martyr, initially a Platonic philosopher. When he did 
no longer feel at home in this sect and in the other sects of philosophers and 
had become a Christian, | he wrote several books in support of the Christian 
faith. Finally accused by Crescens, a Cynic philosopher whom he called a- 
philosophical and a lover of idle words,” he was martyred and executed by the 
sword by Rusticus the prefect in Rome, in the year AD163. It is also said about 
himthatthe main influence which brought him to the faith was the well-known 
admirable and unshakable constancy of the Christians for their religion in all 
kinds of calamities even if it led to their death. 

He wrote Adversus gentes in four books in support of the faith.? In his Paraen- 
esis against the Greeks, he especially took the poets to task with their ridiculous 
stories about the birth of the gods^ referring mainly to Homer. He shows what 
abundance of unspeakable, and shameful things this author tells about the 
gods, their disputes, quarrels, love affairs, perjuries, fights and wars, 'Such a 
great noise arose of the gods who took up the fight’.5 Next, because the shrewder 
poets cited from philosophers, as saner and more serious authors on their sub- 
ject matter, he attacks those as well, showing first of all the conflict about first 
principles between Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Anaxago- 
ras, Archelaus, Pythagoras, Epicurus, Empedocles, not to mention Plato and 
Aristotle. Then he goes on to the Christian authors, about whom he proves that 
they do not show dissent among themselves about their views. Moreover he 
shows that they were much older than all writings by poets and philosophers, 
in particular Moses, whose authority he confirms from the very chronicles by 
the Greeks: Polaemon, Apion, Ptolemaeus, Mendesius, Hellanicus, Philocho- 
rus, also by Castor, Thallus, Alexander Polyhistor, Diodorus, in addition to those 


2 Lit:dqUAócogoc and qUióxopmoc. 
Only three works by Justin Martyr are known: Apologia major, Apologia minor and Dialogus 
cum Tryphone Iudaeo. The rest of the writings mentioned here were spuriously attributed to 
him. 

4 Lit: My yeAototétwy thv nepi Gedv Ogoyoviatv. 

5 Aliteral quote from Homer Iliad 20.66. 
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by Josephus and Philo. He even proves that the most important teachers of the 
heathens, namely Orpheus, Homer, Pythagoras and Plato had travelled to Egypt 
and from there brought back what was left of the Hebraic wisdom which they 
used to embellish their own doctrines.® 

In the shorter Oratio, addressed to the Greeks, he exposes and criticizes the 
disgraceful behaviour of the gods, but in both works called Apologia, intended 
for a Christian audience he discusses our doctrine and religion, showing how 
unjust it is that people regard the Christians with hate and persecute them 
because of it, and also how false are the insinuations about criminal acts that 
the heathens have made up and have spread against them, about the promis- 
cuous sexual relations among them, the killings, and all kinds of unspeakable 
misdeeds. 

In the book about Monarchia, he deduces the unity of God and the fact that 
he created the world from the very ordinances and testimonies of the heathens. 
However, we do not say anything about the books Quaestiones Christianae 
addressed to the Greeks and Quaestiones Graecae addressed to the Christians, 
nor about the Epistola ad Diognetum, although their author discusses those 
issues about the heathens, because not many people think they are by Justin. | 79 

Athenagoras, a contemporary of Justin and formerly also an Athenian phi- 
losopher, wrote an excellent Apologia, after he had become a Christian. In this 
apology he disproved primarily those slanderous misrepresentations that were 
circulated and aimed at the Christians by the heathens about their impiety, 
Thyestian banquets’ and promiscuous sexual relations, and he also renders 
excellent criticism of their gods. He also wrote a book Resurrectio mortuorum 
against the heathens, in which he abundantly defends and protects its truth. It 
can be read in Orthodoxographia and in the Bibliotheca Patrum.® 


6 In Hoornbeeck’s time the orthodox views on world history, based on the biblical narrative, 
had come under fire, as textual evidence showed that Egyptian, Chinese and Aztec royal 
dynasties were older than the calculated historical moment of Creation. See Levitin, ‘From 
Sacred History to the History of Religion’ In his praise for ‘Justin Martyr’, Hoornbeeck here 
firmly endorses the primacy of the biblical narrative and the mosaic origin of Egyptian and 
Greek knowledge. 

7 A reference to the legend about Atreus, king of Mycene, who after being cuckolded by his 
brother Thyestes, murdered the latter's sons, cooked their flesh and served it to their unknow- 
ing father. The Christian sacrament of the Eucharist, where bread and wine are consumed ina 
ritual re-enactment and commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ, had given rise to rumours 
of cannibalism in the meetings of the early Christians. 

8 ForAthenagoras (2nd half of the second century) two works are mentioned, known in Latinas 
De resurrectione and Legatio sive Supplicatio pro Christianis. The attribution of the first work is 
controversial. Apologia probably refers to the second work. Orthodoxograpia and Bibliotheca 
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Theophilus, bishop of the Church of Antioch, wrote three books Ad Autoli- 
cum, against this vigorous perverter of the Christian religion.? In the first of 
these he proves to the heathens the existence of God, his creation of the world 
and how itis ruled and governed by his providence. He also holds a disputation 
against their gods. He does the same in the second book where he also explains 
the history of the Old Testament. But in his third comparison between the doc- 
trine of the heathens and Christians, he puts the dignity and excellence of the 
Christian doctrine before the other. At the same time he refutes three fallacies 
and it is as if we are present at the debate. For so speaks Theophilus: 


For they say that our wives are common property and they accuse us 
of having promiscuous sexual relationships. They even claim that we do 
not keep our hands from our own sisters, but violate them with incestu- 
ous lust and heedless audacity. Moreover—and this is a very cruel and 
very monstrous accusation they direct at us—they babble with impious 
mouth that we eat human flesh: they do not stop to attack our religion or 
doctrine with maledictions so newly invented and so free from any truth 
that, if a controversy arises we cannot protect it with sufficiently clear 
proofs. Moreover, they jeer that our doctrine consists of nothing but stu- 
pidity and pure jokes.!? 


Tatian the Assyrian, a student of Justin Martyr, also a former heathen, but con- 
verted to the faith by reading the holy books, wrote a very learned and elegant 
Oratio against the Greeks, in which he also mentions his teacher." He calls him 
‘the most admirable Justin’!2 He demonstrates furthermore that the wisdom 
from the Greeks, which they excessively pride themselves on, did not originate 
with the Greeks, but was taken over from barbarians. By barbarians he under- 
stood all foreigners, not Greek, which is why he also called himself a follower 
of the barbarian philosophy. 


Patrum are references to Orthodoxographia theologiae sacrosanctae ac syncerioris fidei 
doctores numero LXXVI and the Bibliotheca Sanctorum Patrum, De la Bigne, ed. (a com- 
pendium repeatedly reedited and expanded between 1579 and 1694). 

9 Theophilus (Antioch, late second century). 

10 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 3.4. Hoornbeeck starts this quotation with the first sentence in 
Greek. 

11 Tatianus (Tatian the Assyrian), born in Mesopotamia, active in Rome from 165—172. Of his 
numerous works only his Address to the Greeks (Aóyoc rpóc "EX vac) survived. 

12 Lit.: 6 @avpaowtatog 'Tovcctvoc. 
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I, Tatian, O Greeks, have composed this for you as a follower of barbar- 
ian philosophy, born in the land of the Assyrians and first trained in your 
studies, but thereafter in those which I now profess to cherish.!? 


This is at the end, beforehand he had said: 


You who do not reject Anarcharsis the Scythian, we think should now not 

be offended to be taught by those who follow the barbarian discipline. | 80 
Accept our dogmata and at least listen to us speaking as if you were lis- 
tening to a divination among the Babylonians or at least as if you were 
listening to a prophesying oak.!* 


At the same time, in a comparison made between our doctrine and that of 
the Greeks, he also teaches that the first is better and older, to the extent that 
Moses, the author of a complete barbarian philosophy takes the lead on Homer, 
the first of poets and philosophers among the Greeks. He also takes the lead 
on Linus, Philammon, Thamyris, Amphio, Musaeus and Orpheus. He warns 
that Orpheus to whom the poems are mostly attributed is not the author, but 
that this is someone else, namely Onomacritus the Athenian. He also adds 
Epimenides the Cretan, Aristaeus Proconnesius, Horus, Samius, people com- 
pletely overshadowed by Moses who far exceeds them, though they are older 
than Homer. 

Clement of Alexandria wrote Protrepticus, addressed to the heathens, 
around the year 192 and the books of Stromata,'® using the simile of rugs or 
bedclothes woven from different materials for his commentaries on the true 
philosophy, as he calls them himself. It is not easy to say in which book he 
explains or refutes the affairs and religion of the heathens to the heathens more 
accurately and learnedly. Certainly, you will learn no better from any other 
author, not even among the heathens themselves, about the things relevant 
for the doctrines and concepts of the heathens, than from the very erudite and 
elaborate writings of those Fathers. Not only do they undermine all doctrines 
and institutions of the heathens, but they also introduce the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion following a method common to nearly all who wrote against the 
heathens. 


13 Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 42.1. Hoornbeeck starts this quotation with the first sentence in 
Greek. 

14 Ibidem, Oratio ad Graecos 12.5. 

15 Exhortation. 

16 Patchwork. 
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These are the writings of the Greek Fathers. Tertullian, the first to appear 
among the Romans, under the Emperors Severus and Caracalla, composed the 
excellent and very praiseworthy Apologeticum to the heathens, in addition to 
the Nationes, first published by Godefroy." Among other things he vehemently 
demands that the name of the Christians, so hateful to the people, will be pro- 
nounced to be innocent. For the heathens pursue them more for being called 
Christians than for being it. They shrank away from what is not known, what 
has not been examined before, yes even from the knowledge of things, so that 
they could hate. For in Apologia he says: 


For what could be more unjust than that they would hate people because 
of ignorance? Even if the matter itself deserves hate. For it deserves this 
only when it is known whether it deserves it. You can understand that it 
is not about a kind of crime, but about a name. Cajus Sejus is a good man, 
bad is he only because he is a Christian.!® 


Minucius Felix of whom it is not exactly known when he lived, is taken by some 
people for a contemporary of Tertullian, others say that he died in 217 and was a 
contemporary of Fronto the orator who lived under Antoninus Pius, and there- 
fore place him at AD170!?—the more so because he says, mentioning Fronto 
in passing: ‘So your Fronto also spoke about it, not like someone who affirmed 
a | testimony, but in the way an orator uttered an insult’?° But the facts are 
not such that Minucius could fit in with both times and authors. Moreover it is 
uncertain which Fronto he means. But I do not doubt that he lived later than 
Tertullian from whom he seems to have borrowed some things. It is uncertain 
whether he lived before Cyprian, as Van de Wouwer, Trithenius and Rigault 
thought, or after, as was the opinion of Baudouin. I am not afraid to name him 
a contemporary, although because of Jerome, who in the Catalogus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiastorum usually preserves the order of time as well, I would put him 
earlier than Cyprian. Jerome, however, elsewhere names him after Tertullian 
and Cyprian, in the Apologia ad Pammachium, but perhaps here he preferred 


17 Quintus Septimius Tertullianus (ca. 160-after 220, Carthage) Ad nationes. Thirty-one of 
his works are still extant. The first modern edition of Ad nationes, by Jacques Godefroy, 
appeared in Geneva in 1625. 

18 Tertullian, Apologeticum 1. 

19 Minucius Felix, (probably from Africa, 2nd/3rd century). He wrote Octavius between 197 
and 246. Marcus Cornelius Fronto was a Roman grammarian and orator of Berber origin 
who lived from ca. 100 to the late 160s. 

20 X Minucius Felix, Octavius 31.3. 
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not to separate Cyprian the student from Tertullian the teacher, as it was not 
necessary to be chronologically correct. Minucius in his Dialogus and Cyprian 
in the Tractatus de idololatria have much in common. Nevertheless we should 
not completely reject Van de Wouwer's observation that there are people who 
believe that the Caecilius of Minucius is the same as the Caecilius of Cyprian 
from whom the latter got his nickname.?! But the first to detect that this book 
was erroneously ascribed to Arnobius, when it was regarded as the eighth book 
of his work against the Nations instead of as Octavius, was the most learned 
man of the previous century, the lawyer Baudouin in the year 1560, when he 
published Minucius in Heidelberg together with his Prolegomena.?? It has been 
published again with the rest of the notes on this author and commentaries of 
very learned men by the equally erudite scholar who should be added to the 
preceding persons because of his merit; Jacques Oisel, a very dear friend.?? But 
Arnobius wrote only seven books, not eight: and Jerome and Lactantius very 
explicitly name Minucius Felix as the author of Octavius. For Octavius or the 
disputation of Octavius a Christian with a pagan Caecilius, written by Minucius, 
a famous advocate in Rome, is packed with such erudition that Jerome says 
in the letter to Magnus: "What did he leave intact of the writings of the hea- 
thens?' Caecilius thinks ‘that everything in human affairs is doubtful, uncertain 
and undetermined, and everything is more probable than true’. Then he denies 
providence and ascribes everything to fate: 


For if the world would be governed by divine providence and the author- 
ity of a god, then Phalaris and Dionysius would never have deserved to 
rule. Rutilius and Camillus would never have deserved their exile and 
Socrates never his poison. 


Then he again brings up the usual false accusations against the Christians, 
namely their sexual scandals and incest; that they venerate the head of an 
ass and worship the genitals of a priest, that they drink human blood and eat 
human flesh and I do not know what else. Finally he mocks and attacks the 
notion of resurrection of the dead held by the Christians and contemptuously 


21 Johan van de Wouwer (Wowerius) (1574-1611), was an internationally recognised Protes- 
tant classicist and diplomat. Besides the book titled Minucius Felix he wrote several works, 
among them an annotated edition of a book of Julius Firmicus on the errors of the hea- 
thens (see below, note 60). Cyprianus' full name is Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus, he took 
his second name from the priest who converted him to Christianity. 

22 Baudouin, M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. 

23 Oisel, M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. See on this Oisel or Ouseel: Zuidervaart, Jacob Ouseel’. 
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he calls their religion the superstition of old women. Octavius responds care- 
fully and copiously to all of this, all the more successfully because | as a former 
heathen he had himself believed these things that he now reproached in oth- 
ers: 


Believe us who ourselves should be punished, for we were the same and 
once we had the same opinion as you when we were blind and obtuse 
in our judgment, believing that the Christians worshipped monsters, ate 
children and joined in at incestuous meals.?^ 


Origenes, called Adamantius and Chalcenterus?* because of his unbeatable 
force of mind and tireless diligence, who died as a martyr in Alexandria in 
AD202 on the 22nd of April, wrote a work in eight books in defense of the Chris- 
tian faith against Celsus the maker of false accusations. He gave his truthful”® 
books the title Veri sermones.?" In the first of those books he names Tatian and 
his Oratio, mentioned above, and he introduces authors who give testimony 
about the antiquity of Moses. He also introduces Hermippus who says in the 
first book of Legumlatores that Pythagoras got his philosophy from the Jews. 
The same is done in the book of the historian Hecataeus about the Jews. In the 
second book where he undertook the defense of Jesus against the false accu- 
sations of the Adversary, planning to confute them with the aid of the writings 
of the heathens themselves, he introduces Phlegon who in the book about the 
times attests to it that in the time of Tiberius Caesar, when Christ was cruci- 
fied, there occurred a mysterious eclipse and earthquake.?® In the same way 
Origenes also shows himself to be an excellent and wise defender and patron 
of Christ as well as of Moses and the Divine Scriptures in the following books. 

Cyprian, the student of Tertullian, having become a Christian and given all 
his property to the poor on the suggestion of the presbyter Caecilius, from 
whom he also derived his surname Caecilius, as Jerome writes in the Catalo- 


24 Minucius Felix, Octavius 28.2. 

25 ‘The man of iron’ and ‘the man with the bronze innards’. 

26 Lit.: prAaAnfetc. 

27 Origenes was born in Alexandria in 185/6 and died in 254, probably in Tyre. His father 
Leonides was executed in 202, the year Hoornbeeck mentions as the year in which Orig- 
ines died. The book is best known under the title Contra Celsum (Kata Kelsou). 

28 Hoornbeeck here briefly refers to works by heathen authors who had supported elements 
of Christian teachings, cited by Origenes but since lost: Hermippus of Smyrna, Hepi vopo- 
§et&v (On the Legislators), Hecataeus of Abdera, Aegyptiaca, which contained a passage 
on the Jews, and Phlegon of Tralles, Olympiades. Origenes, Contra Celsum, 1.15. 
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gus, became bishop of Carthage and died as a martyr for the faith in AD 258.29 
He wrote against Demetrianus who made the conjecture that the Christians 
were the cause of all evil that happened on earth because they neglected the 
worship of the gods: 


For when you say that a great many people complain that more wars 
erupt, that epidemics and famine are raging, and that it is blamed on us 
that summer droughts keep off showers and heavy rain, we should not 
keep silent any longer lest my silence should begin to be attributed to 
weakness rather than to modesty, and that we seem to acknowledge a 
crime while we refuse to refute false accusations.?9 


The same argument has been used afterward by Arnobius, Lactantius, Augus- 
tine and Orosius and before them by Origenes in Math. 24 Tract, 28 and by 
Tertullian in Apologeticum: 


Surely they pretend, in the defense of their hate and stupidity, to think 
that the Christians are the cause of every public disaster, every popular 
misfortune: if the Tiber flooded the dykes, if the Nile did not flood the 
fields, if the heaven stood still, if the earth moved, if there is famine, if 
there is an epidemic: the Christians to the lion.?! | 83 


This is namely the immediate reaction of the heathens. In Book 2 of Augustine's 
De civitate Dei, Chapter 3 it says: ‘The rains did not come: the cause is the name 
of Christian'?? Cyprian, however, gives the following response: 


For these things do not happen because your gods are not worshipped 
by us, as your false complaint and stupid lack of knowledge of the truth 
claims and shouts out, but because God is not worshipped by you. You are 
angry that god is angry, as if you deserve something good by living badly, 
as if not every one of the things that happen is still smaller and lighter 
than your sins, etc. And you are surprised that the wrath of God does not 
lead to punishment of the human race, when that what is punished grows 
every day? You should not say that evil happens because your gods are not 


29  C.Thascius Caecili(an)us (Cyprian) was bishop of Carthago from 248/249. 

30 Cyprian, Ad Demetrianum 2. 

31 Tertullian, Apologeticum 40. 

32 Instead of 'Christiani nominis’ (of the Christian name), the modern text edition by Dom- 
bart and Kalb has ‘Christiani sunt’ (that they are Christians). 
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worshipped by us, but that this punishment through the wrath of God is 
intended to make understood by blows what is not understood by kind 
deeds.?? 


On the contrary, he ascribes the cause of the defects that are observed in the 
world to the high age of the world and its approaching ruin: 


In this respect, because you are a stranger to the divine knowledge and 
truth, you should first of all know that the world has already become old, 
and that its powers are not what they used to be, and that it is not so 
strong and robust as it used to be. For even when we keep silent and do 
not bring forward any proofs from sacred Scriptures and divine predic- 
tions, the world itself does the talking and testifies of its decline by the 
proof of things falling, that in winter there is not so much rain to feed 
the seeds and there is not the usual burning sun for ripening the fruits in 
summer. Do you blame these things on the Christians, because everything 
becomes less because of the age of the world??* 


Now it is not the time to talk about this argument. And for his own people, 
namely the Christians, he later adds: 


Among us the strength of hope flourishes and also the strength of our 
faith and a resolute mind even among the ruins of an age in decline, as 
well as an immovable courage, an always happy patience and a mind that 
is always certain of its God.?5 


The same author wrote an excellent pamphlet De idolorum vanitate in which he 
also wittily mocks the gods of the heathens and preaches one God and Christ: 


Moreover, if the gods have once been born, why are there not also gods 
being born today? Unless Jupiter perhaps became old, or Juno stopped 
having children? For why do you think that the gods can do something 
for the Romans, when you more often see that they could do nothing 
for their own people against their weapons? Furthermore, we know the 
indigenous gods of the Romans: Romulus became a god when Proclus was 
committing perjury and Picus and Tyberinus and Pilumnus and Consus, 


33 Cyprian, Ad Demetrianum 2. 
34  Ibidem 4. 
35  Ibidem2o. 
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whom Romulus wanted to be worshipped as the god of deceit or the god 
of plans, after perfidy had brought him to the abduction of the Sabine 
women. Tatius also invented and worshipped the goddess Cloacina, in 
a more hostile manner Fear and Pallor, later Fever was dedicated by 
an unknown person, and Acca and Flora, the prostitutes, these are the 
Roman gods. 


And he concluded again with this golden exclamation about his people: ‘Chris- 
tians will be what Christ is if we follow Christ’.36 

Under the Emperor Diocletian, Arnobius Afer published a work in seven 
books | against the heathens or nations while he was still a catechumen, teach- 84 
ing rhetoric in Sicca in Africa. As Eusebius says in his Chronicon, he was led 
to embrace the faith by dreams, but the bishops had difficulty believing that 
it was a true and sincere conversion of a man who was used to the world and 
empty declarations.?" To convince them, in those books he wrote against the 
old religion. These books served more or less as his security, and he did receive 
baptism, if only with difficulty. For shortly before the year 302 he himself wrote 
in Book 1 that ‘it has been more or less thirty years since we began to be Chris- 
tians and to be criticized in the world? and in Book 2 he has his adversary say: 
"Thirty years ago your religion did not exist'?? However, he wrote on the same 
phenomenon as others among the Christians: that the cause of all evil that hap- 
pened was attributed to them by the heathens, who were angry because they 
reputedly neglected the worship of the gods and transferred this to Christ. 


That the world declined, and the human race was afflicted by many forms 
of evil after the Christian people started to be in the world. That even the 
denizens of heaven themselves forsook the solemn cares with which they 
once used to look into our affairs, expelled from the regions of the earth.7° 


And page 3: ‘Why is it that it is said that the fall of the earth was invented after 
the Christian religion appeared in the world and exposed the secrets of the hid- 
den truth?! He is completely involved in first dispelling the accusation and 


36 Cyprian (Dubious), Quod idola dii non sint 3.21. 

37 Armnobius, Christian rhetor and author in Sicca Veneria (North Africa), 3rd/4th century. 

38 | Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.13. 

39 Ibidem 2.71. The modern text edition (Marchesi, 1953) has ‘quadringentos’ (400) instead 
of three hundred. 

40  Ibidemia. 

41  lbidemi3. 
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turning it around, then in learnedly and elegantly attacking the old supersti- 
tion and finally in explaining the Christian cause. 


We are nothing but Christians, except for worshippers of the highest King 
and Prince with Christ as our teacher. If you would consider it, you would 
not find anything else within that religion. This is the summary of the 
whole case: this is the declared limit of the divine offices, this is the end.*? 


Firmianus who is also called Lactantius, because of his milky sweetness in 
speaking, the disciple of Arnobius, wrote a work in seven books against the 
heathens, an equal number as his teacher, moreover also others which Jerome 
and Honorius of Autun review.*3 He wrote them at the time when he taught 
rhetoric in Nicomedia and put his mind to writing due to a lack of students, 
apparently for the Greek community, as Jerome writes. He also testifies to this 
himself, in Book 5: 


When I was in Bithynia called to teach rhetoric and it happened that at 
that time the temple of God was destroyed, there were two people there 
who trampled down the truth when it was lying down and disheartened, 
I do not know whether more arrogantly or harshly. 


He refers to Hierocles and Porphyry of whom the first 


spat out three books against religion and the Christian name, the other, 
however, wrote two pamphlets: not against the Christians, so that he 
would not seem to pursue them, but addressed to the Christians, so that 
it would be thought that he gave humane and kind advice, in which he 
tries to argue for the falsity of the Holy Scripture in such a way as if it was 
totally against his ideas.^5 | 


But it was inspired by those two writers that Lactantius started writing in favour 
of the Christians. 


Therefore, when these people about whom I spoke, in my presence and to 
my grieving, unfolded their sacrilegious books, stimulated by their arro- 


42  lbidemis;. 

43 Lactantius (Firmianus), born ca. 250 in Africa, died in 325, probably in Gaul. 
44 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.2.2. 

45 Ibidem 5.243. 
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gant impiety and by an awareness of the truth itself and (I hope) by God, I 
took up this task to refute these prosecutors of the truth with all the pow- 
ers of my abilities, not to write against these people only, who could be 
crushed with few words, but to get rid of all those who do the same work 
everywhere or who have done it, all at one stroke.*6 


These things happened in the year 302. 

And noticing what others before him had said in this discussion as well as 
what he himself wanted to say, he discussed the Christian cause with that well- 
known eloquence, with no one being as eloquent, so that he deserved to not 
only be compared to but equaled to Tullius," if not preferred. Not undeservedly 
many people thought that this author should be often read by boys in schools, 
so that they by reading this one author, with some corrections as is also neces- 
sary in other authors, they would at the same time learn the rudiments of the 
Christian faith and the elegance of the Latin language and the stupidity of the 
heathen fables, with which the minds of adolescents are at present filled to a 
completely larger degree than is fitting. 

See what he selects from Minucius, from Tertullian and what we also find in 
Cyprian Book 5, Chapter 1: 


From those who are known to me Minucius Felix was of a not undistin- 
guished rank of advocates. His book with the title Octavius shows how 
proper an advocate of the truth he could have been if he had devoted him- 
self totally to this activity. Septimius Tertullian was also skilled in every 
genre of literature, but less easy in his way of speaking and less elegant and 
more difficult to understand. Therefore he did not become sufficiently 
well-known. The one outstanding and famous man therefore is Cyprian, 
because he also gained much fame from his profession of the art of ora- 
tory and wrote a lot that is admirable in its own genre. For he had an easy, 
eloquent, kind and (what is a very great virtue in speaking) open character 
so that you could not discern whether he was more ornate in speaking or 
more skilled in explaining or more powerful in persuading. For he could 
not please those who are ignorant of the mystery except by his words, 
because the words he says are mystical and prepared to be heard only by 
believers. Finally he seems to be laughed at by the learned people of this 
century who by chance got to know his works. I have heard a certain man, 


46 Ibidem 5.4.1. 
47 Le. Marcus Tullius Cicero, the orator. 
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doubtless well-spoken, who called him Coprianus by changing one let- 
ter, as if his elegant intelligence, suited for better things, had contributed 
to old women’s tales. But if this happens to him whose eloquence is not 
unpleasant what should we then finally think happens to those whose 
speech is dry and disagreeable; who could not have had the strength of 
persuasion or the subtlety of argumentation or simply all harshness nec- 
essary for winning?^? | 


Whatever one may think about the judgment and criticism which he raises 
against those authors, it is at least true that he makes it clear that a discussion 
should be accommodated to the character of the people with whom it is held 
and to the time, and that one should see to it they are not justified in missing 
something in the defense of the matter which we take up. In the same book in 
Chapter 4: 


Although Tertullian plainly discussed the same cause in the book called 
Apologeticum, I have not eschewed this work, in order to complete the 
material which Cyprian did not finish in that oration in which he tried 
to refute Demetrian, who barked at him and opposed the truth, as he 
says himself. It is something else to respond to people who accuse you, 
which consist only of defense or negation, or to teach something as we 
do, where it is necessary that it contains the substance of the whole doc- 
trine. He did not use that material as he should have, for he thought he 
should refute them not with testimonies from Scripture, which his oppo- 
nent regarded as vain, made up and the result of a lie, but by arguments 
and reason.^? 


But nowhere does he make mention of his Arnobius, which serves to show that 
he wrote at the same time, so that he could not yet have seen his books. 
Furthermore, Lactantius is at first completely dedicated to abolishing the 
superstition of the heathens and showing the origin of their errors, in his first 
two books, later also in abolishing the false wisdom of the philosophers, in the 
third book. From here he goes on to defend the Christian religion in Book 4 
and the life of the Christians against the fury and injustice of the prosecutors 
in Book 5. In the rest, in the last books, he goes on to talk about the true wor- 
ship of God and its reward or a blessed life. ‘A man’, says Eusebius in Chronicon, 


48 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.1.27. 
49 Ibidem 5.4.4. 
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‘the most eloquent of his time, but so poor in this life that he often lacked 
even necessities, not to speak of delicacies’.5° In extreme old age he became 
the teacher of the Caesar Crispus, the son of Constantine, in France. 

Eusebius Pamphilus, called thus after the martyr Pamphilus, was bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine?! and wrote De praeparatione evangelica in 14 books in the 
year AD 330 in which he prepares the way to the truth of the Gospel, as he says, 
for those who were approaching the Gospel from heathenism: after they had 
been suitably prepared he explains the truth of Christ and the Gospel in other 
books called Evangelica demonstratio. In the first books he wrote against the 
diverse and false theology of the heathens, about the theology of the Phoeni- 
cians, Egyptians, Greeks, Atlantes?? and Phrygians, and their secret mysteries, 
criticizing both their religious and natural theology: because of course the 
whole doctrine about the theology of the ancients was twofold, on one hand 
involving the worship and religion of the gods, on the other hand involving 
a mystical explanation with respect to natural philosophy. | Both had to be 87 
examined by Christian writers. For his discussions he uses both the own opin- 
ions of the heathens against them, as some works left by writers among them, 
which we would not know if it was not for him. These works are found as frag- 
ments in his work and read to the great profit of scholarship. But although 
he did well to show that some of them had taken over many things espe- 
cially from the Greeks, and the Greeks from the Jews, and that the best men 
among the philosophers eagerly went to Egypt to find the remnants of the 
Mosaic and Judaic doctrine there, he also goes a little further maintaining 
that the Holy Trinity had to some extent also be known to the philosophers 
but that it had nevertheless been accepted by tradition by the Jews.53 Even 
so, this is a little less than what others think, namely that that mystery was 
known to the heathens from nature and reason. Nevertheless, I think this was 
said because of too much love for the truth or the philosophy of the hea- 
thens rather than as a true fact. The same goes for what he dug up from Plato 
and the Platonists about the incarnation of the word of God, about the three 
hypostases, about the eternal generation of God, in Praeparatio, Book 1, chap- 
ter 10. 


5o Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.4.3. 

51 Eusebius, born shortly after 260, died between 337 and 340. He was mostly associated with 
Caesarea in Palaestina. 

52 The Atlantes are a Libyan people. 

53 Verses in the Old Testament where God refers to himself in the plural (as e.g. in Let us 
make man in our image, Gen. 1:26) were interpreted in Christian theology as prooftexts 
for the Trinity, alongside New Testament evidence. 
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But like he started a disputation against the heathens in the books of Praepa- 
ratio, he started a disputation against the Jews in the books of Evangelica 
demonstratio. There he abolishes heathenism and when this has been removed 
and the mind has been freed from the superstitions of the pagans and now been 
prepared to receive the doctrine of the Gospel, he goes on to demonstrate the 
truth and divinity of Christ and the religion. 

Furthermore in Book 3, Chapter 9 he introduces a testimony by Porphyry, 
an infidel and adversary of the Christians, citing from the book about the phi- 
losophy of the chosen people. Here he creates a honorific testimony for Christ 
and says that he was pious and went to heaven and that his soul, granted that 
honour because of his extraordinary wisdom and located in the heavenly fields, 
was worshipped by ignorant Christians. ‘So he was pious and went to heaven, 
as pious people normally do:5* 

Eusebius retained this order when he wrote a first work called Praeparatio 
evangelica against the heathens and a second, Demonstratio, in support of the 
truth of Christ and the Christian religion. Athanasius also kept the same order 
in his oration of the year 340 Contra idola and next in the second De incarna- 
tione Verbi. In the beginning of the book or oration about the incarnation he 
says: 


Whom the Jews take to court, and whom the heathens ridicule, we adore 
as supplicants so that a larger and more abundant feeling of our devotion 
for him arises from the manifest humility of the Word. For his divinity 
enjoys an all the larger testimony, the more it is laughed at among the 
infidels.55 


In the first oration he has the special feature that he not also speaks against 
the idols but also states the main arguments that could be put forward in their 
favour and then confutes them. | For instance, what they normally accept, that 
the ridiculous acts told of their gods are not true histories but phantasies of 
worthless poets. And what they say that nature and parts of the world seem to 
be worshipped deservedly because they are the cause of such great good for the 
people etc. He responds comprehensively to these arguments. 

In the last oration De incarnatione Verbi, where he shows the connection 
between both books, he begins at the point where he had ended the second 
and what he had already more or less touched on there. 


54  Astatement from Porphyry, De philosophia, in Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica 1.8. 
55 X Athanasius, De incarnatione verbi 1.2. 
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In the works we published before, we have spoken sufficiently about the 
abominable error and superstition of the heathens, namely how images 
were invented in the beginning, and that such people founded an evil wor- 
ship for themselves out of malice. But by God’s grace we also explained a 
few things about the divine status of the Word of the Father, and about his 
providence and virtue in everything; that of course only the Good Father 
arranges everything by himself, and everything is moved by him, and 
everything enjoys being brought to life by him. Now then, most faithful 
Macaris, let us see what remains and let us discuss with religious devo- 
tion the incarnation of the word and his divine coming to us as good as 
we can.56 


Therefore we have no doubt that both books have the same subject matter 


and that both have heathens as their target, as Jerome points out, and that it 


was not necessary to give them separate titles. Here he first speaks about cre- 


ation, which he defends against the views of Epicureans and Platonists. Next he 


speaks about the incarnation of the Word and his coming to us in a body, also 


about the excellence and divinity of Christ, directed equally against the Jews as 


against the heathens. 


[x1] Around the year 350 Julius Firmicus wrote a book addressed to the 


Emperors Constantine and Constans De mysteriis et erroribus profanarum reli- 


gionum: here he mocks the empty superstitions of the heathens and their idols. 


He disproves their interpretation using arguments involving physical matters, 


for example saying that the Egyptians worshipped the earth, Assyrians the 


air and finally Persians fire under various names and with sacred mysteries. 


Athanasius did the same in his Oratio ad gentiles. Then he attacks the unspeak- 


able faults and crimes of the gods and the madness of those who worship them. 


So that he could truly say that ‘the mass of sinners received the seeds of nearly 


all crimes from their gods. And that a lost mind can commit a crime without 


incurring punishment can be explained with more authority from the preced- 


ing examples of crimes’.5” He had said: 


56 
57 


If they are gods whom you worship, why do you mourn for them? Why 
do you lament them with yearly mourning sessions? If they are worthy of 
tears and mourning, why do you shower them with divine honour? There- 
fore you should do one of two things: either you should not mourn them if 


Ibidem 1.1. 
Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionum 12.5. 
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they are gods or, if you think that they are worthy of mourning and tears, 
you should not call them gods, to prevent the majesty of the divine name 
to be polluted by your mourning and tears.*® | 


He speaks about the sacred rites of Liber, Proserpina, Attis, and Osiris. Finally 
he teaches us that by Serapis of the Egyptians we can understand Joseph the 
Patriarch, the saviour of Egypt at the time of the famine and called Serapis, 
because he is a great-grandson of Sara, in the Greek language something like: 
Saras apo;?? although others show a different derivation of that name: about 
this you can see Van de Wouwer in his notes to the author.9? 

Gregory, bishop first of Sasima, then of Nazianzus, was the teacher of Jerome 
and he died in 389.9! In the Steleuticae orationes or invectives against the 
Emperor Julian he boldly attacks the detestable errors and idol worship of the 
heathens, especially in the first one where he tells the story of Julian. And while 
he explains and censures his apostasy, he at the same time discloses the worth- 
lessness of heathenism, of idols, and poetry, and philosophy, and sets limits to 
it. In the second oration he covered the rest of Julian's deeds and tells about his 
death and what he had long before prophesied about him before he had been 
able to see into the man and his nature more attentively: ‘o what evil to the 
Romans is fed by the Republic’. ‘Although I have predicted this’, he says, ‘I have 
nevertheless prayed that I would be a false prophet’. 

In 390 Aurelius Prudentius, a proconsul and quite well-known poet, wrote 
Apotheosis or a hymn directed at the heathens, be it a short one.® But in two 
books against Symmachus, a very well-spoken man, it is clearer that 'no one' 
is thought to be ‘more well-spoken' than that Symmachus, who later, when the 
Christian religion had gained a safe place, strove with maximum zeal to disturb 
it and to attack it with eloquent writings: 


I used to think the city, sick with her heathen errors, had by now quite rid 
herself of the dangers of her old disease and that no ill remained behind, 
now that the emperor's medicine had soothed the excessive pains in the 
Capitol. But since the plague has broken out anew and seeks to trouble 


58 Ibidem 84. 

59 Lit: Xopác mo. 

60 See above, n. 21. 

61 Gregory Nazianzen (Gregorius Nazianzenus) was born in329/330 in Arianzus near Nazian- 
zus in Cappadocia and died in Arianzus in 390. He was an orator and poet. 

62 Aurelius Clemens Prudentius was born in 348, probably in Calagurris (Spain) and died 
after 405. 
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the well-being of the descendants of Romulus, we must beg a remedy of 
our father, that he let not Rome sink again into her old filthy torpor. 


And in the second hymn against Symmachus he begins with what he always 
said in his verse, the words he used in his bitter fight for his gods and their hon- 
our. Therefore he says in the Preface: 


So far I have spoken of the first birthplace of the old gods, and the causes 
which gave rise to witless error in the world, and how Rome now trusts 
in our Christ. Now I shall review what has been brought up against it and 
refute words with words.9^ 


But when the more remote heathenism had been abolished by means of all 
these and so many extensive discussions by the ancient writers, | and the 
emperors had also been converted to the faith and its defence, writings by 
Christians against the heathens became rarer and the works of the authors were 
more or less divided against different heretics. 


So now, after the storm and violence of the angry sea where the barque 
of wisdom was cast about, when she was made afraid under idolatrous 
rulers and could hardly run with the canvas spread out, 


as Prudentius says. Even so, there were still people who took up the pen against 
the remnants of paganism and dealt them deeper stabs. 

Among those was also Johannes Chrysostomus who died in exile in 407.95 
He wrote a book Adversus gentiles or a commentary on the deeds and death of 
Babylas the martyr, in which he testifies to the diminished number and power 
of the heathens: 


But if someone would say that there are still cities that have a preference 
for the same superstition as before with respect to the insanity of idols, 
he will at first count very few. 


63 Prudentius, Contra Symmachum 11-7. 

64 Ibidem 2.1-4. 

65 Johannes Chrysostomus, born in 344 or 347 in Antioch, died in 407 in Comana in Pontus. 
Theologian, patriarch of Constantinople from 397-404. 


9o 
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He also tells about a lamentation from a sophist for the wood of Daphne, 
which had been set on fire from heaven. He ascribes the cause of this to Baby- 
las the martyr and to the presence of his grave. 


O Jupiter, what a relaxation of a suffering mind did we ruin. How empty 
of tombs was the region of Daphne? How much more empty was even the 
temple itself? Nature namely made it on its own accord, as if a refuge in 
a refuge, and although both very quiet, one of them still more quiet. Who 
would not have located death there? Who not fear? Who would not have 
placed mourning there? Who moreover would have desired to enter the 
fortunate islands?96 


This is how they used to plead for the matters of their gods with eloquent and 
magnificent words. But Chrysostomus replied to them in kind. 

Moreover he wrote a book against the heathens, ‘proving that Christ is God’. 
But how? Not with reference to the Scriptures that are rejected by the hea- 
thens: but using what everyone knows and no one can deny, that Christ planted 
Christendom, because he founded all churches everywhere in the world, a most 
splendid proof of divine power. And to do this he did not use weapons or war, 
but he did it by means of the humble and at the same time effective preach- 
ing of the Gospel by a few men, neither noble or sophist but simple, and good, 
and of lower rank. That is certainly a great indication of a true and remarkable 
divinity. 


First of all, however, we have to take up the fight with the nations. For 
a heathen will certainly say: where does the knowledge come from that 
Christ is God? Above all therefore we have to prepare this argument and 
all other things will follow naturally. But the demonstration cannot take 
recourse to heaven or to anything else of that kind. For if I would say to a 
heathen: he created heaven or earth or sea, he would not tolerate me. For 
he is not a believer. | If I would say he brought a dead man back to life, 
he healed the blind, and chased away demons he would not accept this 
either. Finally, if I would say that he promised a kingdom and unspeak- 
able good things, he would not only not believe it, but he would also laugh 
at me. With what means then should we instruct him, especial if he is a 
novice? With nothing but the things on which we agree, and which he 
cannot call in doubt. For he will not allow himself to be convinced by the 


66 Johannes Chrysostomus, De S. Babyla contra Julianum et gentes 19. 
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statement that he made heaven, and by the other things I said. What then 
are the things of which he believes that Christ has done them and which 
he does not contradict? That Christ planted Christendom. He will never 
contradict this because Christ has founded all churches everywhere in the 
world. From here we will go on to make a demonstration of the virtues of 
Christ and we will show that he is God. For it is not possible for some- 
one who is simply man to involve the earth and the sea in such important 
matters in such a short time, hindered by such absurd habits, and hin- 
dered by such great evils in the liberation of the human race; not only 
the Romans, but also the Persians and (so to speak) the whole human 
race. Moreover, that he has achieved this without using any weapons, 
without making any costs, without moving any armies, without fighting 
any fight, but by means of eleven men at first, undistinguished, common, 
uneducated, ignorant, poor and naked, he persuaded so many tribes of 
men: and not only people living at that time, but also people yet to come. 
What? How many laws of the fathers did he overturn, how many invet- 
erate habits did he abolish, and how many stems having taken root in so 
much time did he eradicate, planting his own instead? He took us away 
from the things we are inclined to and led us to hard and difficult things.5" 


Augustine, bishop of Hippo in Africa who died in the third month of the siege 
of his Hippo by the Vandals, on August 28th of the year 430, after Rome had 
been destroyed by the Goths and Vandals under king Alaricus and the pagans 
blamed that disaster on Christ and the Christians, of course in defence of the 
despised divine powers: ‘Why do they blame the Christian era in saying that this 
disaster has befallen the city because it has stopped to worship their gods?'68 
Book 1 De civitate Dei 100.15. He says this is ‘the origin of the popular proverb: 
the rains have stayed away, the Christians are to blame'9? Therefore Augustine 
took up the Christian cause and he wrote De civitate Dei in 22 books, dividing 
the whole world in two parts, of the good and the bad people, the faithful and 
unfaithful, calling the first the city of God, the second that of the devil. And in 
the first ten books against the heathens, he discusses their superstitions as well 
as false accusations, in the other twelve he holds a discussion in favour of the 
Christian doctrine and strenuously defends it. ‘For in this age these two cities 


67 Johannes Chrysostomus, Adversus Iudaeos et gentiles demonstratio, quod Christus sit deus 
L 

68 Augustine, De civitate Dei 1.15. 

69 Ibidem2.3. 
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are entangled and mixed up with each other, until they will be separated at the 
Last Judgement, he says in Book 1, Chapter 35.”° 

From the beginning he wittily ridicules the splendid foolishness of the Ro- 
mans, who entrusted their city and happiness to the Trojan gods for safekeep- 
ing, gods who had once been miserably defeated, that is: to gods who had not at 
all been able to save themselves. | ‘Defeated Penates and defeated gods; Virgil 
does not hesitate to say: ‘Troy commends to you its sanctuaries and Penates'"! 
And, says Augustine, 


What madness is it, to think that Rome had been safely entrusted to these 
guards and that it could not be destroyed unless it lost them. For really 
is worshipping defeated gods as protectors and defenders anything else 
than keeping bad demons instead of good gods??? 


And in the third book he shows the size of the disasters and misfortunes 
the Romans had formerly endured under heathenism, before Christ had been 
announced or become known to them, even more serious than after adopting 
the Christian faith:so that the calamities of the time should not be derived from 
the fact that the gods were not being worshipped, because the same and worse 
things plagued them when he gods were being worshipped ardently. 

When he had published the first three books (for it seems that he wrote them 
in parts) there were some people from among the pagans who opposed them 
and prepared a response. He wrote about these people at the end of Book 5: 


When I had published the first three books and they began to get into 
many hands, I heard that some people were preparing to write a kind of 
response. Then what they had already written was brought to me.7? 


But when he was finishing the eleventh book, he encouraged Paulus Orosius 
his student, a Spaniard who had come to Africa to hear Augustine, to write a 
history for the same reason that had impelled himself to write his books De 
civitate Dei, namely to disprove the false accusations of the heathens. The hea- 
thens had attributed the occupation and devastation of Rome by the Goths to 
the Christians because they had neglected the gods. In this Historia he should 
show the number of wars and calamities by which the world, including the 


70 ~—s Tbidem 1.35. 

71 Virgil, Aeneid 2.293. In a dream Aeneas sees Hector who urges him to flee. 
72 Augustine, De civitate Dei 2.8. 

73 Ibidem 5.26. 
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Roman empire, had always been hit, in all of the history of heathenism. There- 
fore in 309 Paulus wrote seven books, which are in a manuscript in the library 
in Utrecht and bear the title De cladibus and miseris antiquorum."^ 

And so we have seen the main writers of the first centuries who have openly 
defended the Christian truth against the heathens. In those centuries namely, 
there was an open dispute with heathenism about the question what should 
be the basis of the church. For not only did the heathens oppose the Chris- 
tians with brute feeling, and with arms, but they also fought for their altars and 
gods with the aid of speech, and through rather eloquent and subtle writings. 
The Christian religion should in its turn also be defended in speech and writ- 
ing, and propagated only through teaching, and by means of virtue. That era 
of the first five centuries | was divided in two distinct periods: the first period — 93 
lasted until the Emperor Constantine who opened temples for the Christian 
religion and provided the protection of public power, the next period lasted 
until Julian, who in a shameful and horrible lapse defected from Christianity to 
his old paganism, and so returned power and life to it after it had been expelled 
and repressed. After that scandal had been overcome the church had to do not 
only with the heathens but also with domestic heretics. And it is remarkable 
to see in those ancient writers how they fought against literate heathenism, 
armed with the erudition of that period and of philosophers, by means of a 
profound and better learning. With the result that nowhere you can get bet- 
ter instruction about the doctrine of the heathens or its worthlessness than 
from these people, who had dealings with heathens on a daily basis, and to 
whom the study among them provided the opportunity for and use of things 
that you may observe with astonishment in their works and learn more cor- 
rectly than elsewhere. They explained and treated not only old works, but also 
what new writers in their own time brought up in favour of heathenism and 
contra Christ. In this way Theophilus refers to Autolycus, Minucius to Caecil- 
ius, Origenes to Celsus, Cyprian to Demetrian, Apollinarius, whose work does 
not exist anymore, to Porphyry. Others referred to Symmachus or Julian and his 
followers whom he does not name, but whom he did have nevertheless; Lactan- 
tius and others again referred to others who had been stimulated by a lack of 
defendants of the truth to fight for it by their writings. For in those first times, 
when heathenism was dominant, it had more patrons than antagonists. This is 
what Lactantius points out in Book 5 Chapter 1: 


74  Tothis day a manuscript of this work is kept in the Utrecht University Library, dating from 
1475-1500, HSS: Hs2 C4 fol. It is also available as an electronic resource. 
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Therefore, because we are lacking suitable people and skilled teachers 
who could vehemently, who could harshly refute their public errors, who 
could defend the entire cause of truth in an ornate and copious way, some 
people were provoked by that very scarcity to dare write against a truth 
that was unknown to them.” 


Later, however, the church had more conflicts with heretics. For surely the devil 
thought it loathsome and impossible to rest when his heathenism had been 
expelled. Therefore he thought he should attack the church and its faith via a 
different road, having called out the adversaries for a fight man to man in the 
very bosom of the church, the authors of various heresies and finally also the 
domestic untrue brothers.”6 


75 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.2.1. 
76 Lit: pevdadeAgor. 
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In chapter 2 Hoornbeeck points out how medieval scholastics developed the theo- 
retical notion of ‘natural religion; that is the measure of knowledge about God and 
eternity attainable to the human mind without the benefit of revelation. He follows 
up with a number of early modern apologies for Christianity. In order to convince 
the heathens these often argue from natural reason alone, but Hoornbeeck warns 
against authors who suggest that unaided human reason can grasp knowledge 
sufficient for salvation. He also discusses several recent books that advocate mis- 
sions, often by people with experience in the field. 


More recent and modern authors of works against the heathens 


From the ancient authors, whom we call the Church Fathers, I move on to our 
own time, or the time close to our own, passing by nearly all centuries in which 
the churches seem to have had a rest from these discussions. | For nearly athou- 94 
sand years, from the year 500 until 1500, you find next to nothing written about 
this matter, if you happen to exclude Thomas Aquinas, who wrote Summa con- 
tra gentiles and died in the year 1274.1 He died on the 7th of March, in Fossanova 
Abbey, near Terracina, when he had been called to the Council of Lyon by Pope 
Gregory x from Naples, where he taught. He was about to have discussions with 
the Greeks about the procession of the Holy Spirit and other articles. The pope 
wished to make use of his shrewdness and erudition in these matters. But he 
died before reaching his destination, only fifty years old. He was canonized by 
John x11. He was the author of the well-known Summa against the heathens, 
in addition to the famous Summa theologiae. At a later stage others enriched 
this work with so many summaries and commentaries, that if you cannot call 
it the Summa theologiae [The substance of theology] you can certainly call it 
the substance of labour and of monkish study. Theologia naturalis would be 
a better name than Summa contra gentiles, though, to judge by the extent to 
which the discussion focuses on theological matters, in a rationalist manner, 
notso much occupied with the heathens, whom he hardly mention, as with his 
own scholastics. Neither do I approve of the judgment of Giambattista Cipelli, 
not to say his adulation. Comparing the Summa by Aquinas with the works of 


1 Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274). See for a biography and discussion of his work McInerny and 
O'Callaghan, ‘Saint Thomas Aquinas’, Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
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Tatian, Apollinarius, Tertullian and Lactantius he was of the opinion that the 
latter authors had wasted their time. A work that is sometimes learned and 
elaborate in itself, augmented by commentaries, is that by Francesco Sylvestri.? 
It is thought that this was the work the author [Thomas Aquinas] was referring 
to, when, invited for dinner by Louis the king of France, he hit the table with his 
hand and exclaimed, as if woken up from a deep sleep, that he had made up his 
mind against the Manicheans. Turning to his associate he said: ‘go make a note"? 
Although Bzovius wrote in Annales Tome X11, that, when working on that book 
against the heathens, he was sitting at the table of the Cardinal Legate and they 
say almost the same thing happened there as what they said happened at the 
royal table.* 

Raymund Sebunde, or Sebonde or Raimundus Sabeide, was a Spanish the- 
ologian and philosopher. The abbot Trithemius says in his Catalogus de scrip- 
toribus ecclesiasticis that Sebunde was famous in the times of the Emperor 
Sigismund and Pope Eugenius 111.5 In 1430 he wrote the Theologia naturalis or 
the ‘book of creatures or about man’. This was translated into French by Michael 
Montaigne, the son. Montaigne dedicated it to his father. The book was recently 
summarized and published by Comenius.® In this book the author cleverly 
moves upwards from created matter to prove the existence of God as well as of 
the divine | but, to be honest, he takes more liberties than I can approve of when 
he tries to deduce every single article of faith and especially the supernatural 
articles using the same sort of natural demonstration and to prove them in this 
way. For example he tries to do this with the Sacred Trinity of God and the birth 
of the Son. The latter passage was further corrupted by the French translator, 
who in the title of Chapter 66 calls it the creation of a second nature." It does 
indeed speak about creation, but not about a second creation. This would be a 


Sylvestri, Commentaria in libros quatuor Contra gentiles sancti Thomae de Aquino. 

The literal translation is: 'get up and write. The anecdote about Thomas Aquinas was well- 
known and found in many different works. Its source is unclear. It was cited as late as the 19th 
century when Robert Browning referred to itin the poem Dominus Hyancinthus de Archange- 
lis, lines 1312-1313. 

4 This version of the story could not be found in the Annales ecclesiastici. On the other hand, 
Volume 13 of the Annales on the year1270 has the story about the table of King Louis of France. 
Baronius and Bzovius, Annales ecclesiasti 13, p. 796. 

5 Johannes Trithemius was a German Benedictine abbot and historian (1462-1516). Trithemius, 
Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, p. 137. 

6 Sebunde, (Oculus fidei) Theologia naturalis. 

7 Montaigne, La theologie naturelle de Raymond Sebon, fol. 42". Chapter 46 has as title: ‘Par la 
creation facte de neant nous concluons d’ une autre nature divine et toute pareille a celle de 
Dieu’. The Latin text by Sebunde speaks about ‘alia productio summa occulta et aeterna in 
Deo; so about a second creation, not about another divine nature. 
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grave error in a theologian! In the same vein he approaches each of the chapters 
of religion, about the angels, their Fall, about the incarnation of Christ, about 
death, about the sacraments of the church et cetera, all the time arguing from 
natural reason, more worthy of praise for his cleverness than for his solidity. 

Girolamo Savonorola, from Ferrara, was the greatest man of his age, as even 
his enemies declare. ‘A very ardent speaker and extraordinarily learned in many 
disciplines’, says the author of the supplement to Trithemius. Not only learned, 
but ‘of great authority among all learned people, an excellent preacher of the 
Christian teachings, of a completely admirable doctrine after he had caused the 
Florentine people to dissent from Pope Alexander and thereby from the institu- 
tions of the Roman Church’. These are the words of Giovanni Pierio Valeriano, 
in De litteratorum infelicitate, Book 11.8 Savanorola was publicly burned with 
his associates on a square in Florence. He also wrote Triumphus crucis or ‘four 
books about the truth of the faith’ It depicts Christ using the symbol of a tri- 
umphator in a chariot. Savanorola traces everything back to the image of the 
chariot and in this way treats the main points of religion, in a clearer style than 
usually found in other writings or in that century. In the Prologue he says: ‘In 
the style of this work we slightly surpass the limit of our usual simplicity’? 

I skip Pedro de la Cavalleria, the Spaniard who is the author of Zelus Christi 
against Jews, Saracens and heathens. It was published with notes by Martin 
Alfonso Vivaldo. We already mentioned this book in our Contra Judaeos.!° 

The year 1499 saw the death of Marsilio Ficino, the Florentine, very famous 
follower and pillar of Platonist philosophy, who wrote a small book De religione 
Christiana et fidei pietate, against infidels, Jews, Muslims, and heathens, dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo de Medici." He has strong praise for the generosity shown to 
him by Lorenzo as well as by the ancestors of that family, father Piero as well as 
grandfather Cosimo. The book was first printed in Strasbourg in the year 1507, 
then again in Bremen in 1617, edited by Doctor Ludwig Crocius, who also added 
notes. Its main subject is the defence of the Christian religion and it explains 
and confirms this as much as possible using knowledge about the heathens and 
other adversaries of the faith. | 96 

Juan Luis Vives wrote De veritate religionis Christianae in five books, in which 
he first of all enters into a discussion with the heathens, but also with other infi- 


Valeriano, De litteratorum infelicitate, pp. 78-79. 
Savonarola, Triumphus crucis. Recently a new edition had been printed in Leiden (Leiden: 
Joannes Maire, 1633). 

10 De la Cavalleria, Tractatus zelus contra ludaeos, Sarracenos et infideles. Mentioned in 
Hoornbeeck, Tesuvah Yehudah, p. 8. 

11 Ficino, De religione christiana et fidei pietate opusculum. 
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dels. Prudently and pointedly he concludes from his exposition of the things 
that he set out to prove: ‘we will investigate the truth in a natural light, when 
this is the only thing that remains between us and our opponents, as a road 
that we need to follow for the investigation of the truth’!? But he also gave 
it more credit than is reasonable, when in Book 1 he wrote: ‘As God derived 
the light for the human minds from his light, after the Fall he saved and cul- 
tivated a sufficient amount to keep us on the track of salvation? But when 
he speaks about the Trinity he acknowledges first of all that it is not proven 
by reason but, because it was revealed by God, that it can safely be explained 
and defended by means of reason. ‘Christ taught us that no human reasoning, 
no judgment, no strength of mind has ever followed it on its own accord'!^ He 
says in Book 2 and later: 'Before Christ had revealed that truth, nothing of the 
truth or its arguments had ever come to people's mind. But after we received 
the truth from the heavenly God, but, more importantly, from God our teacher, 
the arguments started to get known and to reveal themselves to us'!5 Although 
the arguments he produces are not much appreciated by us. In other places he 
elegantly and ingenuously leads man to the knowledge of God, to his worship 
and to the happiness that we can find in him and from there also to the knowl- 
edge of and the hope for another life. In fact for a natural life we do not need 
much insight or intelligence, because animals also lead a life without reason, 
and among humans stupid people do not have less of a life than wise people 
or take less pleasure in the delights of life, because if you look only at this life, 
according to the Greek saying, life is most pleasant without any knowledge. 
Therefore man has been given a mind for a different objective and a far more 
distinguished use. He understands that he will not enjoy the best future unless 
he enjoys the best situation and that which can fulfil his total desire. However, 
nothing can fulfil his desire but God alone. That therefore his highest happi- 
ness lies in the relationship with God. Because in this life such a relationship 
with God cannot be such that we become blessed, there awaits us another life 
where that is the case. This life awaits man who is miserable as long as he lives 
here. In this kind of syllogisms and arguments the author is rather successful 
and clear, in my opinion. 

Luis de Granada gave us the Catechismus or Introductio ad symbolum fidei, 
written mostly for the benefit of infidel heathens. An immense, not inelegant 


12 Vives, De veritate, p. 7. 
13 Ibidem, p. 16. 

14 Ibidem, p. 101. 

15 Ibidem, pp. 1013102. 
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work, which was translated from Spanish into French by Nicolas Colin.!6 For 
the publication of his works De Granada received a papal brief from Pope 
Gregory XIII, in the year 1582. | The Catechismus consists of four parts, later 97 
followed by a fifth part, which more or less is a repetition and explanation of 
the preceding parts. In those books he first treats the creation of the world and 
shows God as the creator. He also makes a connection between neatly all of 
the physical world and the explanation of the creation in six days. In the sec- 
ond part (where he holds a discussion about the excellence of the faith and the 
Christian religion) a long story about martyrs and about miracles, lacking suffi- 
cient proof, greatly extends the bulk of the book, similarly mixed in with other 
stories. In the third part about the mystery of redemption he takes the natural 
light as his point of departure and shows how convenient that total arrange- 
ment is, because not only is it not against reason, but even in agreement with 
itto a miraculous extent. He also makes many and clever statements about the 
doctrine of original sin, the redemption of man through the Incarnation of the 
Son of God and through atonement. In the fourth part, about the mystery of 
redemption, he bases his arguments on the principle of the faith and of course 
on the Holy Scripture. In particular he demonstrates that, in contrast to what 
the Jews believe, Christ is the true Messiah. 

Philippe de Mornay wrote the book De veritate religionis Christianae, first in 
French." At the instigation of Hubert Languet who had made him write the 
book in the first place, he translated it into Latin. It was written against athe- 
ists, Epicureans, heathens, Jews, Muslims and other infidels. In this book he also 
established the arguments for the article about the Holy Trinity, as others had 
done. However, he did not have the intention to investigate or prove it on the 
basis of natural reason, but he also confirms what is known from the revelation 
in the Holy Scripture by reason. Hence he seems to find traces of the Trinity in 
the world and in people. He thinks that people can notice such traces once 
they have learned the truth from the Scripture. These traces have also been dis- 
cussed by ancient philosophers. He gives some relevant citations at the end, in 
chapter 6. All this I would prefer to skip. For, as far as I know, there is a great 
difference between wishing to prove the mystery of Trinity by reason alone, or, 
even if it had not been proven beforehand and exclusively from reason, to also 


16 De Granada, Introducción del simbolo de la fe. French translation: Colin, Catéchisme et 
introduction au symbole de la Foy. Luis de Granada (15041588) was a Spanish Dominican 
writer, Nicolas Colin (1535?-1608) was a canon and treasurer at the Church of Reims. 

17; De Mornay-du Plessis, De la verité de la religion chretienne and De veritate religionis Chris- 
tianae. Phillippe De Mornay-du Plessis (1549-1623) was a French diplomat and publicist 
for the Protestant cause. 
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using the fact that it was stated and confirmed in the Scriptures and using 
arguments or documents taken from nature as additional confirmation. I do 
believe that the latter cannot be done and that the first cannot be done prop- 
erly, because that mystery is of a higher order than nature and typical!® of a 
supernatural revelation to such an extent that you cannot point to any trace 
of it in nature or in natural reasoning. Nothing in the world or in nature, even 
if it is something threefold, is such a clear example of the Divine Trinity that 
you could not just as easily be drawn into the party that is opposed to the faith 
as to the party in favour. The sort of example that tends to be given either is 
not founded in true Trinity, or in a threefold subsistence, in such a way that it 
argues for a diverse and multiplex nature of three elements. Certainly it does 
not argue for a Trinity with that highest simplicity of being | that people gener- 
ally believe in. Whichever of these examples you take, it is more of a hindrance 
to the truth than that it helps. 

What now, you will say, is the belief in the Holy Trinity in conflict with nat- 
ural reason? Not at all! Here reason can easily show to the adversaries that it is 
not more opposed than in accordance with this belief. It is possible to refute 
every false way of reasoning supporting the opposite point of view and to vin- 
dicate the verity of truth and reason in this respect, because of course the true 
cannot be contrary to the true. But it is not possible to argue in this matter with 
reason or nature as a point of departure. Please, make a clear distinction: it is 
one thing to prove something from reason or, if you do not prove it, if it has 
been proven elsewhere, to confirm it with a recourse to reason. It is something 
different to do neither of these things properly, but to simply defend it with 
reason in such a way that no proof or argument is needed, unless you show up 
the sophistic art of an adversary who misuses reason and is following a false 
way of reasoning and you yourself preserve the truth. 

The mystery of the Trinity in the Deity cannot be proven by reason. Nor can 
it be shown on the basis of the Scripture or does it need to be defended by a 
different way of reasoning apart from the Scripture or by means of any form of 
proof from the world or from nature. It is sufficient that we apply so much work 
to reason that where and as long as it struggles with arguments in its own ball- 
court, it conquers reason by reason or defends it, in order to show in what way 
faith is not contrary to reason. Therefore, as for the proofs usually brought for- 
ward from the writings of philosophers and heathens as a confirmation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity: they either are brought forward so that one can prove 
that they could have examined them in a philosophical manner and could 


18 Lit.: oixefov. 
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have gained this truth about God. Or as if they come from an ancient tradition 
and finally from the Jews, as certainly many people have proven clearly and 
extensively that most elements of wisdom and particularly elements of hea- 
then theology in Egypt had their origin in memories of the doctrine of Moses. 
The first of these things we reject as alien to the truth, the second, however, can 
be accepted. But we have to be careful that in all cases we argue in a sufficiently 
safe and solid manner or, when it comes to the ancients, not more motivated 
by pious feelings than by judgment. Often statements are ascribed to them that 
they did not make, or not in that sense that others think them to mean. But Du 
Plessis is really not the only one, to the extent there was hardly anyone before 
him who did not maintain the same argument. Most people after him and most 
people living today take the same road. These people set out to demonstrate 
the truth of the Trinity by means of proofs given by heathens, totally in vain 
according to my judgment.!9 

Pierre Charron wrote in French about the three truths, Les trois verités, 
against the atheists, idol-worshippers, Jews and Muslims, heretics and schis- 
matics.?? In Book 2, Chapter1he named the five most important religions in the 
world.?! | This description was not satisfactory, as Francois Junius showed him. 99 
Junius added a critical commentary to the work, called Confrontation.?? Against 
the atheists and heathens Charron poses those three truths: that one should 
adhere to a religion in which one god is adored and worshipped.?? Then that 
the Christian religion wins. Up to this point I agree, but to combine the others, 
the Jewish and the Muslim religion with the Christian into one kind of reli- 
gion is too much stupidity. Finally, among the Christians he prefers the Roman 
Church. Those books of his were mainly written in honour of that church. An 
exorbitant amount of effort was spent in its defence, against Philippe du Mor- 
nay's treatise De ecclesia. In the first book against the atheists, he proves that 
there is one God, with the use of many arguments, either natural or external, 
from the contemplation of the world. Also used are internal human arguments, 


19  Inthenext chapter this point will be elaborated, in a discussion on the Sibylline Oracles 
and the work of Hermes Trismegistus. 

20 Charron, Les trois veritez contre les athees, idolatres, iufs, mahumetans, heretiques et schis- 
matiques. Pierre Charron (1541-1603) was a French Roman Catholic theologian. 

21 Charron names the natural or heathen religion, the Jewish religion, the Christian religion, 
the Mohammedan religion and the Chaldean religion. Les trois veritez, pp. 101-102. 

22 Junius (DuJon), Amiable confrontation de la simple verité de Dieu. Francois Junius (Du Jon) 
(1545-1602) was a French Reformed scholar and theologian. 

23 . Charron'sthree truths were that one should have a religion that worshipped one God, that 
the true religion was the Christian religion and that the true church is the Roman Catholic 
church. 
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derived from the sense and consensus of people as well as supernatural argu- 
ments, derived from demons, miracles, predictions et cetera. Finally he proves 
the providence of God with many arguments against the Epicureans. In the 
second book he shows the excellence of the Christian religion supported by 
various proofs. But in the third he talks complete nonsense, in favour of the 
Roman church. 

Hugo Grotius first treated the subject in verses in Dutch. He followed this up 
by an address in prose in five books, De veritate religionis Christianae, dedicated 
to Jéróme Bignon. In this work he talks about God and religion, the Christian 
religion and about the truth and authority of the New Testament. Subsequently 
he writes first against heathens, next against Jews and finally against Muslims. 
He recommends authors who wrote before him, Raymund Sebunde for his 
philosophical subtlety, Juan Luis Vives for the variety of his dialogues and for 
his very great erudition, as well as Du Mornay for his eloquence. Later he pub- 
lished a commentary on the former work consisting of one single book.?4 

[x11] In the year 1651 Johann Micraelius, a theologian from Stettin, published 
Ethnophronium, a dialogue or dispute with the heathens that treats mainly 
the immortality of the soul.?5 It is directed not only against the heathens, but 
against the Socinians as well. In Book 2 he talks about God and his unity and in 
Book 3 about the true religion. 

These are the people who took up the pen against the heathens either long 
ago, in the recent past and in our own age; the Greeks, Romans, Church Fathers 
and more recent authors from every language, nation and sect, who fought man 
to man or from a distance, with visible or hidden patrons and students of hea- 
thenism living in their own or former times. 

There are others who did not partake in the discussion with the heathens as 
much as write about them and provide advice or a way to handle them. We will 
talk about this matter in its proper place. This advice is no less relevant for the 

100 discussion than the things we said before. | 

An example is Johan Frederik Lumnius who in his book De extremo Dei judi- 
cio et Indorum vocatione from the year 1567 tries to show that the preaching 
of the Gospel to all nations is the most certain sign of the approaching com- 
ing of Christ; that the people of the Indies are the last people who need to be 


24 Grotius, Bewijs van den waren godsdienst and De veritate religionis christianae. Jérôme 
Bignon (1589-1656) was a French lawyer. To the enlarged edition of 1640 Grotius added 
a substantial section of Annotations. 

25  Micraelius, Ethnophronius contra gentiles. Johannes Micraelius (Lütkeschwager) was a 
German professor of theologian living in Stettin in Pomerania. 
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converted and that then the end will follow.76 The conversion of the Jews is no 
obstacle: it will happen simultaneously and be completed in a very short time. 
In saying this he does not only apply Matthew 24:14: ‘And this Gospel of the 
kingdom will be preached in all of the earth, as a testimony for all the nations. 
And then finally the end will come’, but also Isa. 18.2 from the Vulgate, as well 
as other passages from the old prophecy? 

Most of all, however, José de Acosta deserves to be read and recommended. 
He lived in America among the Peruvians for a long time and devoted a book 
to it, De procuranda Indorum salute. This consists of six books, first published 
in Latin, later also in Spanish.?? He applies himself to this matter and diligently 
carries on, discarding old views that are not helpful in the present circum- 
stances, and also offering things that may help in dealing with the Indians, and 
especially the Peruvians, and strategies to convert them to the faith of Christ. 
He explains what obstacles hinder the work, for what kind of scandals one has 
to watch out, and what is the best way to live and to work with them. He does 
this in such a way that people involved in the same discussion can use his work 
and his observations and profit from them. Among these people is Antonio 
Possevino, in Bibliotheca Book 9, where he talks about helping the Indians.?9 
And in Book 10, where he speaks about the Japanese, he inserts a long passage 
refuting the dogma's of the Japanese.?? Acosta, on the other hand, said in the 
introduction: 


It would be an immense work to discuss every single one of these points. 
I thought it worthwhile, even when writing in such a way that it could 
apply to all barbarians, to pay special attention to the Peruvians. I have 
two reasons for this, first of all that these provinces were best known to 
me, so thatI could report with more certainty. Secondly, this type of Indi- 


26 — Lumnius, De extremo Dei judicio et Indorum vocatione. Johan Frederik Lumnius (d. 1602) 
was a Dutch Roman Catholic priest, working in Antwerp. 

27 ~~ Isa. 18:2 Quae mittit in mari legatos et in vasis papyri super aquas: ‘Ite, nuntii veloces, ad 
gentem proceram et lucidam, ad populum terribilem, prope et procul, gentem robustam 
et conculcantem, cuius flumina scindunt terram’. (Which sends ambassadors by sea, in 
vessels of papyrus on the waters! Go, you swift messengers, to a nation tall and bright, to a 
people feared near and far a nation strong and conquering, whose land the rivers divide). 

28 Acosta, De natura novi orbis. 

29 Possevino, Bibliotheca selecta, pp. 581-586. This chapter, with the title ‘Quibus rationibus 
gentes, et Indi iuvari possint relies largely on information about the conversion of the Chi- 
nese. Antonio Possevino (1533-1611) was an Italian Jesuit and proponent of the Counter 
Reformation. 

30 Possevino, Bibliotheca selecta, the section ‘Qui est de ratione procurandae salutis Japonio- 
rum et aliarum orientalium gentium; pp. 588—637, speaks mainly about the Japanese. 
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ans seems to be somewhere in the middle compared to the others, which 
makes it easier to judge whether others are extreme.?! 


To Acosta I add another writer whom it is not only useful but even necessary 
to read about this subject, namely Thomas a Jesu, a monk of the Carmelite 
order. He even calls the treatise by Acosta golden as well as full of every kind 
of erudition. In the eleventh book he does not hesitate to introduce some of 
the points of view of Luis Vives and of Girolamo Savonarola into the debate 
with the heathens. About Vives he says that he had broadly and very learnedly 
discussed the subject. He says that Savonarola had written acutely and with 
erudition. Thomas a Jesu's De procuranda salute omnium gentium consists of 
twelve books, it was published in Antwerp in 1613.32 He wrote in the Preface 
that he had used several libraries in Rome, especially that of the Cardinal of 
Santa Severina, who, put in charge of the conversion of souls by Gregory 111 
and Clement viri, had collected a lot of relevant material.33 He writes that, in 
addition, he had consulted many books about the conversion of infidels to the 

10 faith and that from these he had selected the best method for this purpose. | To 
his own work he added the Cathechismus generalis written by Cardinal Santori 
and not published before. In its proper place we will pay special attention to 
what Book 3 says about the foundation of Congregations and of seminaries for 
the propagation of the faith.?^ A number of these are active in Rome, mainly 
at the instigation of Gregory xi11, who built colleges in the city and elsewhere 
at great expense; a German, British, Greek, Neophyte and Maronite college et 
cetera. 

Because of a certain similarity of content we can add the tractate De mission- 
ibus ad propagandam fidem by Philippus Rovenius, alleged bishop of Utrecht 
in the year 1626.95 This was first published separately, later also in combina- 
tion with his books about the Respublica Christiana.?6 Although the book was 


31 Acosta, De natura novi orbis, p. 103. 

32 Thomas a Jesu, De procuranda salute omnium gentium. Thomas a Jesu (1564-1627) was a 
Spanish Carmelite monk and author. 

33 Santorio, ‘Catechismus generalis’ in Thomas a Jesu, De procuranda salute omnium gentium, 
866—868. Giulio Antonio Santorio, Cardinal of Santa Severina (1532-1602) was an Italian 
who was very active in the Counter Reformation. 

34 See below, Hoornbeeck, De conversione, pp. 208-215. 

35 Rovenius, Tractatus de missionibus ad propagandam fidem. Philippus Rovenius (Filips 
Rooveen) (1573-1651) was a Dutch Roman-Catholic theologian. He acted as archbishop 
of Utrecht from 1620 onwards, although his official title was apostolic vicar. See Janssen, 
‘Rovenius, Philippus, NNBW 4, pp. 1172-1178. 

36 . Rovenius, Reipublicae christianae. 
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intended not so much for the conversion of infidels as for the conversion of 
heretics, as he calls them, in the Netherlands. 

Among our own people only one person has made a contribution to this 
discussion, as far as I know: Justus Heurnius, the son of Johannes, who himself 
lived in the Eastern Indies for some time. He wrote the exhortation De legatione 
evangelica ad Indos capessenda, of which he also gave a copy to us. He was a 
learned man and immensely pious, pastor of the church in Buren, in the dio- 
cese of Utrecht, where he also died.?” On a number of occasions he emphasized 
that he would never have returned from the Indies, if among the politicians in 
charge he had found that kind of trust and helpfulness with respect to him- 
self, his goal, and his task that the importance of the matter demanded. In 
Chapter 1 he shows himself to be of the opinion that the Gospel should be 
preached among all nations before the end of the world. Because people are 
already taking pains to lead the remaining heathens to Christ, he wrote that 
theJews should be converted as well, after the example of the heathens (Chap- 
ter 4 and page 166). ‘That Israel should also be converted when the fullness of 
the heathens had arrived. That there their conversion will start, where up till 
now heathenism dominates, in the bosom of which the remnants of the ten 
tribes are being cherished’. Of them he said that they should be enlightened 
with the sacred truth, simultaneously with the future conversion of the hea- 
thens, as when the apostles had brought the first tribe of Judah to the faith. He 
seems to conclude from Hosea 6.1 that people belonging to the converted Jews 
were sometime going to announce the truth to the other tribes.?? 

In the book titled Imago mundi et regnum Christi, or the Kingdom of Stone 
and Mountain, the Englishman John Yates promised to show the same, namely 
that the heathens will be converted and the Jews will be restored.?? | But he 102 
did not offer anything that justifies the title or is worthy of it. I do not know by 
what occasion he not so much lost his way with respect to church government 
as girded himself spontaneously throughout all of the book for a fight against 
presbyters, making a rather impotent plea for bishops. Presbyters he calls puri- 
tans, using a title of honour. 


37  OnHeumius see Callenbach, Justus Heurnius and also the excerpts form the acta of the 
classis Amsterdam, in Grothe, Archief 2, pp. 133-134. In his report to the classis, return- 
ing from a 15-year stay in the East Indies he requested the re-instatement of Waleaeus' 
Collegium Indicum. 

38 Hos. 6:11: For you also, O Judah, a harvest is appointed, when I restore the fortunes of my 
people. Cf. Heurnius, De legatione, pp. 153-154. 

39 Yates, Imago mundi et regnum Christi. John Yates (d. 1657) was a prominent Puritan 
preacher and Anglican cleric in Norfolk. Imago mundi and regnum Christi defends the 
hierarchy in the Anglican Church. 
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Neither should we forget the Dutch tract by Johannes le Maire, minister in 
Amsterdam, who in the year 1642 proceeded from the star of heathenism to 
the clear light of the Gospel, when in the form of the catechism he taught the 
heathen to embrace the faith of Christ.*° 


40 Le Maire, Vivum theatrum. Johannes le Maire (1567-1642) was a Protestant minister of 
French Flemish origin. He was a strong opponent of the Remonstrant movement in the 
Netherlands. Bartelds, J.C.E., ‘Maire, Johannes le, NN BW 7, pp. 835-836. In Vivum theatrum 
he followed the six days of the creation of the world and showed how one can learn from 
God's creations about his majesty. See about Vivum theatrum also Jorink, Reading the Book 


of Nature, pp. 34-35. 
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Book 11, Chapter 3 


Hoornbeeck concludes his reasoned bibliography on missions towards the hea- 
thens with a refutation of texts that are often considered as proof that even before 
the teaching of Christ some heathens had knowledge of the Gospel. He argues that 
these works, like many apocryphal books, are forgeries, produced by early Chris- 
tian heretical movements. 


The Sibylline Books, their author and the Pimander of Hermes 
Trismegistus 


In their undaunted defence of the truth of religion and of the articles of faith 
many of the Ancients as well as more recent writers take their arguments from 
the Sibyls and their testimony. I therefore think we should not ignore what they 
have said about these matters, and ask ourselves here whether we should also 
use them in our discussion. 

Justin Martyr in his Apology was the first among the ancient writers to intro- 
duce the Sibylline books in the discussion with the heathens. Others followed 
him, along the same line, so to speak: Athenagoras, Clement, Tertullian, Lac- 
tantius, Eusebius, Augustine and others. I think that recent writers have been 
motivated by nothing else than the example of the ancient writers, and so have 
followed the prejudice of an alien authority, without even inspecting or exam- 
ining the books of Sibylline oracles they are discussing. Of the recent writers I 
name Mornay, Charron, Luis Vives, Agostino Steuco, Johannes Wolfius, Crocius 
in his commentary on the book by Ficino, Antonius Guibertus Costanus in the 
Apologeticum, Gentillet, Montagu, Micraelius.! I am most surprised that Box- 
horn did not have a different opinion in the Historia universalis? I leave aside 


1 Agostino Steuco (Augustinus Steuchius) (1497-1548) was a 16th century Italian theologian 
and Vatican librarian. He defended the authority of the pope at the Council of Trent. Johannes 
Wolf (ca. 1521-1572) was a Swiss reformed theologian. Ludwig Crocius (1586-1653/1655) was a 
German Calvinist minister. In 1617 he prepared an edition of Ficino’s De religione Christiana. 
Innocent Gentillet (1535-1586) was a French Huguenot lawyer and politician. He lived in exile 
in Geneva after the massacre on Saint Bartholomew's Day in 1572. Richard Montagu (1577- 
1641) was an Anglican theologian and bishop of Norwich. 

2 Marcus Zuerius Boxhorn (1612-1653) was professor of rhetoric and history in Leiden and 
a prolific author in many fields. In his Historia universalis sacra et profana, pp. u-27 he 
upheld the authenticity of the Sibylline oracles, which he considered to be inspired by Jew- 
ish prophecy. On the early modern debate concerning the oracles Buitenwerf, Book 111 of the 
Sibylline Oracles, pp. 5-28, Boxhorn's contribution there, pp. 18-19. 
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others who follow in their footsteps and have the habit to adduce Sibylline argu- 
ments, either true arguments or oracles.? 

The great man Joseph Scaliger smelt out the fraud, discovered and con- 
demned it, in several places. One of them was a letter to Casaubon, to be found 
as Epistle 115 in Book 2: ‘Why were the pseudo-Sibylline oracles that the Chris- 
tians accused the heathens of having written, even though they were published 
by a Christian workshop, not found in the libraries of the heathens?’ Therefore, 
in his Exercitationes to Baronius, Casaubon says not only that he has the same 

103 opinion, | but he also confirms it with the aid of a few arguments. The first of 
these is that it seems contrary to the Word of God that mysteries of the faith, 
such as those about the only God, about the Holy Trinity, about the Word as 
the son of God, about Christ’s birth from a virgin, about his passion and cross 
should have been explained more clearly to the heathens than to the Israelites, 
God’s own people whom God himself had taught by his own voice and that of 
the prophets. Secondly, because the Sibylline books pretend to be older than 
Moses, it follows that the secrets of the faith were already known to the hea- 
thens long before Moses gave the Law to the people of God. And this often in the 
same words as were used in the New Testament. Thirdly, that there is no trace 
of all the things we now admire in the Sibylline writings in the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus and so many other pagans, the most curious investi- 
gators of all. Finally, that in the first times of the church there existed many 
people who thought it a good deed to help the heavenly truth with fictions so 
that the new doctrine would be more easily accepted by the educated people 
among the heathens. From this source there was a stream of apocryphal books, 
all of them very often cited and praised by the old theologians.’ He thinks 
that this also applies to the books generally regarded as Sibylline books. So far 
Casaubon. That man Andreas Eudaemon-Johannes, who barked at Casaubon, 
was not able to bring up anything that could hinder people. He was not able 
to prove them wrong either, in Castigatio exercitationum Book 1, Chapter 5.8 
Cappel against Rosweyde also considers them false (Chapter 11).9 


3 In the 16th century the authenticity of the Sibylline books became an important point of 
contention between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Protestants claimed that they were 
forgeries, Roman Catholics maintained that they were pre-Christian, pagan prophecies. 
Casaubon, De rebus sacris, p. 53. 

Casaubon, De rebus sacris, p. 53. 

Ibidem, pp. 53-54. 

Ibidem, p. 54. 

Hoornbeeck mixes up two titles of books by this author. The correct citation is: Eudaemon- 
Johannes, Refutatio exercitationum Isaaci Casauboni, pp. 36—47. 

9 Cappel, Vindiciae pro Isaaco Casaubono, pp. 19-25. Jacques Cappel (1570-1624) was a French 
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FIGURE 10 

Portrait of David Blondel 
by E. Desrochers (16xx) 
SPECIAL COLLEC- 
TIONS, UNIVERSITY 
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“Ber 021.323 





Futrempli de Sincerite : 
Jusque dans le para contraire 
JE Apuyataterite . 


Ce grand homme quay que S. z | Ii | 
| 


di 


Recently his matter was discussed copiously, eruditely and very solidly in 





a French treatise Des Sibylles by the very well-known David Blondel. It is ex- 
tremely worthwhile to read, both because of the wide-spread erudition with 
which he explains other things from the history of the church in the process, 
as because of the accurate and full treatment of this issue.!? 


Protestant theologian. Heribert Rosweyde (1569-1629) was a Jesuit hagiographer, one of 
the first to apply textual criticism to Catholic hagiography. 

io Blondel, Des Sibylles célébrées tant par l'antiquité payenne que par le saincts Pères. David 
Blondel (1590-1655) was a French Protestant clergyman, professor of theology and author. 
After the death of Gerardus Johannes Vossius in 1649 he was appointed professor of the- 
ology at the Atheneum Illustre in Amsterdam. Unfortunately, he soon became blind, but 
even so managed to write two more books during his time in Amsterdam. Knipscheer, F.S., 
‘Blondel, David NNBW 7, pp. 143-144. 
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Unlike Casaubon I agree with his statement that ‘many things have been 
inserted in the Sibylline verses, to confirm the Christian truth’ I even agree that 
the total work, in its complete quantity as it sits in the hands of scholars today, 
was a forgery made under the name of the Sibyls by a Christian author, be it an 
ancient one. It was badly stitched together and published, as a form of pious (as 
they say) fraud, for the benefit of the Christian religion, to get a stronger rec- 
ommendation with the heathens through the authority of oracles. Oracles had 
always been highly venerated and believed by them. But this was a bad plan. 
For truth does not suffer to be proven or to gain credibility by falsity, be it ever 
so small. Therefore I think that those books of ours have nothing in common 

104 with the old books of the heathens, let alone that they are the same. | 

However, to give a complete opinion about this matter: we do not deny that 
there did indeed exist a number of very ancient and famous Sibyls, belonging 
to the Romans or to other ancient heathens, although we cannot prove their 
number or their quality with certainty. Stung by the frenzy and by the spirit 
of prophesying of the sort that a demon is believed to sometimes use to cap- 
ture people or their prophets, they certainly had influence with the heathens 
with this opinion. But everything they sang or said contained the essence and 
fundament of heathen superstition and idolatry. They were consulted to find 
out which kind of worship or rite should be used for appeasing or honouring 
the divine powers. Therefore sacred priests had been appointed to preserve 
the books of prophesies and to take care of them, first the duumviri, later the 
decemviri and finally the quindecimviri.! 

Some people think that there was only one Sibyl, but that she was called 
by different names by different people and that this gave rise to a number of 
names, such as happens to people when they are describing different regions. 
Some authors speak of two, others of three or four, most people talk about ten 
Sibyls. Some people think that the books offered to Tarquin by the Sibyl from 
Cumae were nine in number, and that twice groups of three had been burned, 
butthatthe other three had been preserved and been offered for the same price 
that had been asked for all of them before. That the king had laughed at this 
offer and had refused it and that, from the remaining three, two more had been 
burned, leaving only one. Whatever the case, it is certain that afterwards the 
Sibylline books had been kept in the temple of Jove Capitoline for a long time 
and even in a stone chest underground. However, on the occasion of the fire in 
the Capitol, which happened in the year 1171 of the city, they were taken away. 


11 Flamines (s. flamen) were priests with special tasks. Duumviri is a college of two priests, 
decemviri of ten and quindecimviri of fifteen men. 
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Later, the Senate sent envoys in all directions to bring back any Sibylline ora- 
cles they could find. They brought back a great number of verses from other 
cities in Italy, from Asia and especially from Erythrae. These verses were shown 
and described to people all around, but they were not such that people did 
believe in them. So they were not accepted and they could not fill the place 
of the former books, because they were regarded as a hodgepodge of all kinds 
of divinatory texts posturing as the Sibylline books, not the real thing. This is 
why later censorship of the Sibylline books was introduced and many flaws or 
adulterated writings were removed. 

Lactantius has a short version of the main story about the Sibyls. It is based 
on the work of Varro and can be found in the first book of the Institutiones, 
Chapter 6. Let me refrain from mentioning others who said a lot about the 
Sibyls and who summarily treated their names and prophesies, such as Sixtus 
Sinensis in Bibliotheca, Book n, Possevino, in Bibliotheca, in the book De poetica 
and in the Apparatus.? Cornelius Tacitus says in Annals, Book 6, that Tiberius 
had blamed Caninius Gallus the Quindecimvir. This was because Caninius had 
demanded that a Sibylline book would be accepted among the other books 
by the same prophetess, but had not done this in the correct manner. Tacitus 
expresses doubt on the issue whether there was one Sibyl or more.!? | Suetonius | 105 
wrote in his Vita divi Augusti in Chapter 31: 


Whatever is said about the Greek and Latin prophesying books is gener- 
ally claimed by authors who deserve no credit, or only a little. He [ Augus- 
tus] burned more than two thousand writings, brought together from all 
around, and kept only the Sibylline books. He delighted in them and he 
hid them in two gilded cases under the pedestal of the Palatine Apollo. 


They were kept under the strict and scrupulous surveillance of the priests and 
no one was allowed to examine or consult them, except on the basis of a decree 
of the senate. For at that time, both in affairs of the Republic and in religion, 
plebiscites were asked for, which either lent confirmation through their author- 
ity, or led to rejection and change. Valerius wrote in Book 1, Chapter1 that King 
Tarquin had ordered Marcus Tullius the Duumvir to be thrown into the sea, 


12 Sixtus Senensis, Bibliotheca sancta. Sixtus Senensis (1520-1569) was a converted Jew, 
who became a Franciscan monk and Roman Catholic theologian. Possevino, Bibliotheca 
selecta. ‘De poesi' is Book 17 of the Bibliotheca. Possevino, Apparatus sacer ad scriptores 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti. 

13 Tacitus, Annales 6.12. 
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sewn in a sack, because he had given the Sibylline book to Petronius Sabinus 
to copy.* But these were the old Sibylline books. 

The books that we have today, and are seen and read by Christians today 
as they were in the past, consist of eight books. They have been printed in a 
separate volume and they also appear among the Orthodoxographa and in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum Volume 1 (Cologne edition) and Volume 8 (Paris edition).! 
Sebastian Castellio translated them from Greek hexameters into Latin hexam- 
eters and published them in Basel in the year 1546.16 

One may ask: these eight books of verses or Sibylline oracles, are they the 
same as the ancient books of the old Sibyls, so well-known and so carefully kept 
among the heathens, especially the Romans, and inspired and vouched for by 
God's Spirit?!” There are people who answer in the affirmative and there are 
many people who believe that the Sibyls were to the heathens what Moses and 
the Prophets were to the Israelites. They believe that in this way God ensured 
that the truth and religion were also preached to the heathens. Those who deny 
it are smaller in number. A greater number of people make a distinction and 
say that not everything but part was forged. They also say that many of the ora- 
cles from the old Sibylline books, whether they were delivered by true or by 
false prophets, are contained in the books we have now, especially the oracles 
brought forward to support the credibility and truth of the Christian religion 
cited in the books by the Church Fathers and by others. 

Whatever one thinks about their credibility and authority; that they con- 
tain corrupted elements is also acknowledged by Possevino and others. Among 
the Remonstrants the author of Gymnasium Ultrajectinum, Chapter 61, Johann 
Georg Dorscheus, the theologian of the Augustan Confession in the De admi- 
randis Christi and many others.!? 


14 Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia 1.1.13. The Teubner edition (C. Kempf, 1888) 
gives the name of the duumvir as Marcus Atilius. However, the Pighius edition (Antwerp: 
Plantijn, 1567), probably used by Hoornbeeck, gives Marcus Tullius. 

15 Separate Greek edition: Birck, ed., Sibylliakón chrésmón logoi októ. Herald, ed., Orthodox- 
ographa, De la Bigne, ed., Magna bibliotheca veterum patrum et antiquorum scriptorium 
ecclesiasticorum. 

16 Castellio, Sibyllina Oracula, de Graeco in Latinum conversa. Sebastian Castellio (Sébastien 
Chatillon) (1515-1563) was a French humanist and theologian. He strove for freedom of 
conscience. 

17 Hoornbeeck uses here, and repeatedly afterwards, the Greek word §ednvevotog for the 
inspiredness of the Sibyl. 

18 Batelier, Gymnasium Ultrajectinum. The book contained a refutation of arguments 
brought against the Remonstants by Voetius. Johannes Batelier (1593-1672) was a Remon- 
strant theologian and prominent spokesman of the movement, Knipscheer, ‘Batelier, 
Jacobus Johannes, nvBw 6, pp. 78-80. Johann Georg Dorscheus, Admirandorum Jesu 
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Convinced by many arguments we agree with the opinion which simply 
denies that our Sibylline books are those of the ancient heathen Sibyls or that 
they are inspired. We decide that in reality they had been made up | and substi- 106 
tuted by a wicked person of the Christian faith. By such a display and spectacle 
he could secretly make the Christian cause more acceptable for the heathens, 
who were always very keen for and devoted to the Sibylline books. They would 
accept the Christian faith more easily when they would find it clearly and 
extensively explained in their own archives. 

The fraud was also noted in the past and heathens who did not acknowledge 
these books as their own blamed the Christians for them. This is why Celsus, in 
the work of Origenes, jokingly calls the Christians Sibyllists, people ‘who think 
that Sibyl is a prophet’! In Book 5 and Book 7 he says more openly that a lot 
was appended and falsely added to the Sibylline books by the Christians or pub- 
lished and advertised under the name of Sibylline books. ‘Therefore I do not 
know’, says Origenes, ‘why he supposed that we call the Sibyl the child of God 
rather than Jesus, seeing that in her writings so many things full of curses were 
ascribed to us’. I believe that Celsus took exception to the fact that the Sibyl 
was more or less regarded as a daughter of God, because he saw how often the 
Christians resorted to the Sibyls as prophets in promoting the Christian cause, 
of course because they so openly spoke of Christ. 

According to Eusebius in the last book of his biography, Constantine spoke 
in his Oratio ad coetum sanctorum (Address to the communion of Saints) about 
the prophesies of the Sibyls about Christ and added ‘that the majority of peo- 
ple do not believe them’. Casaubon is correct in saying that the fact that many 
people had their suspicions should be taken to refer not only to pagans, but also 
to erudite Christians of clearer judgment, who ‘smelt out’ the fraud. Therefore 
Augustine says in Book 18 of De civitate Dei, Chapter 46: ‘unless one would say 
that the Christians made up those Sibylline prophesies about Christ which are 
put forward under the name of the Sibyl or others’. In the following chapters he 
says, after wavering in his judgment about the Sibylline books: 


It is not considered unlikely that there have also been people in other 
nations to whom this mystery was revealed and who were moved to 


Christi septenarius. Johann Georg Dorsche (1597-1659) was an orthodox Lutheran theolo- 
gian and a professor of theology in Strasbourg and Rostock. Zedler, Grosses Vollständiges 
Universal-Lexicon 7, pp. 1333-1334. The remark about the Augustan Confession probably 
refers to Dissertatio de Augustana Confessione. 

19 Origenes, Contra Celsum 5.61. The translation is from the Froben edition: Origenes Ada- 
mantus, Operum tertius et quartus tomi, p. 134. 
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preach it to an even greater degree. Either they shared in the same grace, 
or they were lacking it, or were taught by bad angels. We know that they 
confessed to the existing Christ whom the Jews do not recognize. 


And finally he concludes: ‘But whatever prophecies about the grace of God by 
means of Jesus Christ were brought forward by others, they may be thought to 
have been invented by Christians’. He hit the nail on the head. 

Therefore it should not really be regarded as so new and daring that, now 
the matter has been explored more fully and the truth, not without reason 
called the daughter of time, has been brought into the open, we clearly argue for 
the falsity of the Sibylline books and this with many and solid arguments. We 
say that the eight Sibylline books we possess do not contain the oracles of the 
ancient Sibyls, | or that they are not really Sibylline books and that they falsely 
use the name. We also say that they are not a product of divine revelation or of 
authority. 

The authors of these books or verses present themselves as prophetesses 
who are in the grip of a prophetic spirit, inspired by God,?° Sibyls, very old, 
even older than Moses, the first offspring of Noah and of course his daughter- 
in-law. In the beginning of the first book it says: 


I try, from the first age of the mortal race 

to divinely reveal everything up to the end of time, 

the things that have been in the world, the things that are and that will 
follow later. 


She says that she is going to prophesy what will happen until the end of the 
world. In the middle of the second book and also at the end she says: 


I shall reveal all the bad things 
that people will suffer throughout the cities. 


Throughout the third book she says that the spirit of God has made her utter 
prophesies. This Sibyl calls herself Eritrean and says that she comes from Baby- 
lon, but that she prophesies in Greek. She says that she is a prophetess of the 
highest God, the Sibyl, born from Noah and also his daughter-in-law: ‘Prophet- 
ess, soothsayer, Sibyl, in trance, a prophet of the great God’. About Noah she 
says: ‘I am his daughter-in-law, but also from his own blood’. 


20 Lit.: Oed7tvevotol. 
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In the fourth book, she says that she calls herself Sibyl and wants to hear 
the people doing the same: ‘All this says Sibyl, speaking true words from a holy 
mouth’. 

In book 5 about Cumae, where the Sibyl from Cumae says: ‘Cumae then is 
out of her mind because her waters have been touched by the God, she says 
about God: ‘The Father of all inspired Gods'?! 

In the eighth book she says: 


God himself told me all these decrees, 
and he will fulfil everything that is said in my words.?? 


Whoever invented these things decided that they should be put in the book 
only to make the readers believe that they were really ‘inspired. | And he 108 
repeated it several times, as often as prophets who were manifestly guided by 
the divine spirit or as often as other sacred authors had testified about them- 
selves. 

But let us collect all the different arguments for the falsehood of those books, 
or their authors or the Sibyls. 

First then this is how I disprove their being ‘inspired’: First of all, they boast 
that they were driven so violently by the spirit that they were beside them- 
selves and no longer 'compos mentis' and that they did not have a sound sense 
or mind or knew what they were saying. This is not an indication of inspira- 
tion by the divine spirit: this does not rob prophets of the normal use of their 
senses or of reason. But it is an example of manic or diabolical rapture and 
of what the old church used to condemn in the prophesies and the ecstasy of 
Montanus the heretic and his people.” In the beginning of the second book 
there is the prophecy: 


Totally perplexed in my body I am drawn to that place, not knowing 
what I shall say: but God himself orders me to say all those things. 


God never takes hold of his prophets in such a way that their mind is disturbed. 
On the contrary, he takes possession of them in such a way that their mind 


21 Again Hoornbeeck uses the term Sdnvevotot. 

22 In the following section Hoornbeeck continues to use the Greek word Osórvevco, trans- 
lated here by ‘inspired’. 

23 Montanism was a revivalist Christian movement, active in Phrygia from the second to 
the sixth centuries. It was founded by a certain Montanus who declared himself to be a 
prophet. 
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is elevated so that it is able to contemplate celestial and divine things. They 
always understood what they were doing and often reacted to the visions pre- 
sented to them or to God's words while undergoing the inspiration of the spirit, 
very much compos mentis. The opposite is the case in people who are raving 
and are irrational, disturbed by a demon, driven out of themselves and robbed 
of the use of their mind and their senses: ‘He batters my mind inside with sharp 
flogging’. 

This is how our prophetess speaks in Book 4. Therefore in the third book she 
prays to God that he slightly tempers the violence that struck her when she was 
being shaken by the divine power. 


Let my mind be free from the divine song 

I prayed our great father, that there would be no force. 

But he gave me a voice coming upwards from deep in my breast 
and he taught me to prophesy in all the lands. 


As a result at the end of the book she also testifies that people regard her as 
insane.?4 
Therefore I am satisfied that our Sibylline books are not a product of the Holy 
Spirit, because all too often they boast of the divine inspiration which struck 
them, certainly more often and with more arrogance than the prophets of God 
ever did. Of course they were anxious that they would not be believed. They 
even ascribed to themselves what no prophet or any man dared to assume, 
namely the knowledge of nearly everything including the number of people, 
109 trees, leaves, stars, fishes, even of grains of sand. | They lie brilliantly and crassly 
that they have investigated these matters. In Book 8 she says: 


I know the numbers of grains of sand and the measure of the depth, 

the bosom of the earth and the dark Tartarus. 

How many people there have been, how many there are and will be, the 
number of the stars and how many branches and boughs there ever 
were, 

how many quadrupeds there are, how many fishes and how many birds. 


Thirdly, how can these books be regarded as divine, when they contain many 
profane names which express the language, rites and form of the old idolatry 
and superstition? As a result you read a lot about Jove, Juno, Mars, Neptune, 


24 Lit.: patvouevy. 
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Pluto, Erebus, Erinys, Mercury, Phoebus, Nymphs, Vulcan, Acheron, the Elysian 
fields, about the war of the Titans against Saturn, Book 3: 


They fought among themselves, Saturn and Titan. 

But Juno, the Earth and Venus, rejoicing about the crowns, 
Ceres with Vesta and beautiful Dione, 

settled the dispute between them. 


About the fates and the Parcae she says in Book 5: 


You also should deplore your sad fate, Corinth, 
for with you the two Parcae by turning the warp, 
weaving falsely, led astray who was fleeing. 


In the fourth place, they also contain several things that are untrue with respect 
to theology and the Christian religion. In the first book they make God the per- 
former of evil: 


Finally God founded a much worse family, 

plainly not praised and a source of evil and much more intolerable than 
the first: 

namely the horrendous Giants, saying the unsayable. 


In the second book they speak about the return of Elijah the Tishbite to the 
world. That the angels Uriel, Saniel and Azaél, 


Knowing beforehand the evil deeds each person had performed, 
made all souls on earth come from the darkness and lead them to judge- 
ment.25 


Also, it speaks about a fiery river everyone has to enter at the time ofjudgment.| 110 
Some people are purified, others are tortured, first by fire, then by a fiery wheel. 
It is said that ‘they are punished three times as often as the number of evil deeds 
they committed’. 

Among other things Blondel notes four dogmata or capital errors in the 
Sibylline books: 


25 Book 2, 266—269. 
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In the first place, the descent to the depths of the earth and the detention 
there of all living beings until the day of the resurrection. Secondly, the burn- 
ing of the world on the last day. They depict this as a kind of purgatory for the 
souls and bodies of the Saints. Thirdly, the conservation of the earthly Paradise 
as a place in which the pious people can enjoy themselves after the resurrec- 
tion. In the fourth place, the temporary kingdom that Christ is going to found 
in this world which will last for a thousand years until Judgment Day. In the 
same place he [Blondel] speaks very learnedly about these things and about 
the topics that follow, namely praying for the dead, purgatory et cetera.?6 

In the fifth place, they also tell many futile, absurd, stupid things, certainly 
unworthy of the divine spirit, even unworthy of human knowledge and recom- 
mendation. In the first book Hades gets its name because Adam was the first to 
descend to that place. 


Of course that God made up the four-letter word Adam, 
who was first created and who with his name fills east, 
west, south and north (unbending north wind)? 


As if in Hebrew, as in Greek, the word adam would have four letters.?8 In the 
third book Homer is discussed, suggesting that he stole his words from the 
Sibylline books: 


He will write about the events in Ilium so as they will happen, 
but clearly, using my words and rhythms 

for he will be the first to read the manuscripts of my books. 
In those first books he will honour 

Hector the son of Priam and Achilles from Pelion fighting.?? 


Add what Blondel has collected from Book 1, Chapter 3 about the Sibyls.30 

[x111] These examples make it abundantly clear that the Sibylline books are 
not ‘inspired’, and that they should be made to take off that beautiful garment 
they put on when masquerading and being recommended as a divine script 
that is superhuman in inspiration and authority. 


26 X Blondel, Des Sibylles celebrees tant par l'antiquité payenne que par les saincts peres. 

27 . Booksa, 30-32. 

28 Hoornbeeck gives the Hebrew name which counts three letters. 

29  . Book 3, 528—535. 

30 Book, Chapter 3 is devoted to arguments for the statement that the Sibylline oracles are 
a falsification. 
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In the second place it is easy to show that they are not the same as the old 
oracles of the Sibyls, of which the heathens were such careful guardians and 
supporters. In the foregoing we disproved the authority of the Sibyls. Here we 
do the same with their antiquity. These Sibyls of ours are not so old as they make 
out. They are not the ancient heathen women, so well-known to everyone. | We iu 
do not altogether deny that they were some kind of prophet, but then certainly 
not inspired by the spirit of God, but rather by a demon or by the frenzy*! of 
their own mind, although their history is very uncertain. In my view, no one 
who has read or even summarily examined them can bring himself to support 
the opinion that the Sibylline verses we have now are the ancient verses that 
were sacred to the heathens. This becomes clear when we consider the follow- 
ing: 

First of all that our Sibylline books contain the main stories from the Old as 
well as from the New Testament in a manifest imitation. This aspect seems not 
to be in agreement with the Old Testament, because at the time the Jews were 
the chosen people and exalted?? above other nations, as the words of God had 
been entrusted to them, Romans 3.2. Because God made his words known to 
Jacob and his decisions to Israel and not to any other nation, Psalm 14739-20.?? 
Even the history of the New Testament is not in agreement with the Sibylline 
oracles, therefore it follows at least that these Sibylline works are not so old 
that they were published before the time of Moses or by the daughter-in-law of 
Noah. 

The first of our Sibylline books follows the sacred history up to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The second book gives a comment on a description of the 
Last Judgment, from Matthew 25. The others repeat more or less the same sto- 
ries or give a further explanation and they intersperse the story with various 
comments and jokes. Many things are either direct citations from the Holy 
Scripture or contain the same words. We see an example in the third book. 
These words agree with Isaiah ni. ‘When the lambs with the wolves et cetera? 
Ileave out the Greek, for the sake of brevity. In Book 8 there is a citation from 


31 Lit.: Phrenesis. This is a term from ancient Greek medicine, also used in Latin. It refers 
to a form of frenzy caused by an inflammation of the qpryv or qpévec (midriff) that was 
regarded as the seat of the soul. 

32 meQicoóv. 

33 Ps. 14719-20: He declares his word to Jacob, his statutes and rules to Israel. He has not 
dealt thus with any other nation; they do not know his rules. Praise the Lord! 

34  Isa.n:6: The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the young 
goat, and the calf and the lion and the fattened calf together; and a little child shall lead 
them. 
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Genesis 1.29. Thus spoke the Almighty: ‘let us make them in our image, son’. 
The subject is the creation of man: and this passage refers quite clearly to the 
corresponding one in the Scripture, but changes it by means of a meaningless 
paraphrase. The same is repeated later on: 


Let us create man as a specific being, but very similar to us in form, 
and let him have the breath of life. 


The end of the book reports the answer of the angel to Maria, when she is aston- 
ished by the virgin birth: 


This matter is surprising for mortals, 
but nothing is astonishing for God the Father and the Son.?5 


Moreover they tell that the child Jesus was sought and found by the Magi: 


The Magi worshipped a divine, new-found star and 
the child was shown to them following the orders of God, 
itis in a stable, in swaddling-cloths. | 


These passages make it sufficiently clear that the Sibylline books were pub- 
lished later than the Scriptures and not before and that they were derived from 
them. 

Secondly, that even the most difficult dogmata and mysteries of our reli- 
gion appear in a clearer and more explicit form in the Sibylline books than 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament. No one will believe that God wished 
the sacred truth to be explained more clearly to the heathens by means of 
such prophesying women. Neither will anyone believe that this truth which, 
according to the New Testament, had been hidden for many centuries, would 
be explained more truly and more fully to the heathens than to his own peo- 
ple, the believers and the pious, than even to the patriarchs and the prophets 
themselves. All that was said about Christ, about his twofold nature, his incar- 
nation, about his suffering or about God, about the Holy Trinity or about the 
whole history of the New Testament, is explained and taught more clearly in 
the Sibylline works than in the books of the prophets. Not in the beginning or 
atany other time did the apostles themselves ever have such well-informed and 
clear knowledge of all things involving Christ as the Sibylline books give us. No 


35 | Book8, 587-589. 
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one will say that that had been the case or that one should prefer the Sibyls to 
the prophets and the apostles. 

About the baptism of John, the forerunner of Christ, about his doctrine and 
about each of the miracles of Christ it says: 


He will calm the floods and in deserted places, 

he will satisfy 5000 people 

by means of five loaves and one sea fish, 

and the remains will fill twelve baskets of the bountiful virgin. 


This was not written by the prophets of the Old Testament or by the Sibyl who 
is presented as a speaker in Book 1. Neither did the apostles speak about the 
passion, the murder, the resurrection and ascension of Christ before they hap- 
pened: 


But when with open arms he has walked all the way and has worn the 
crown of thorns and his sides have been punctured by a spear in a guided 
hand and there have been three hours of dark and unnatural night in the 
middle of the day: then the temples of Solomon will give an important 
sign to humankind, when a great building of Dis will go under and it will 
announce the return to life for those taken away by death. 

But when after three days he has seen the light again and has proven to 
the mortals that he had been asleep and when he will have made every- 
thing clear by his teaching, he will go to heaven, riding on clouds, when 
he has left the happy covenant of the Gospel to the world. | 113 


And in the eighth book it says: 


They hit the divine man with open hand (o, crime) 

They mock his hunger with bile, his thirst with vinegar, 

the nation prepares a table for him as a host, 

the veil of the temple will be torn and 

dark night will oppress the middle of day for three remarkable hours. 


Who can still maintain that a Sibyl among the heathens made these predictions 
and that they were described so long before they took place, if they were not 
copied from the story of the Gospel? I skip what she says about the name of 
God containing four syllables, in the first book, and other things of that kind. 
In the third place: it is contrary to the Jews and to the dignity of that peo- 
ple that God should have revealed the mysteries of faith and religion to the 
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heathens before the time of the New Testament, not only in equal measure as 
to the Jews, but to a greater extent. This is not in line with the status of hea- 
thens according to what Scriptures say about the heathens before the time of 
the Gospel, saying that they were in the world without God and without the tes- 
taments of promise, Eph. 2.12, and that God had allowed them to follow their 
own ways in the preceding centuries, Acts 14, verse 16. 

In the fourth place, the faith in the Sibylline books is taken away by the fact 
that they want to prophesy about more matters and in a more significant and 
clearer manner than Scripture itself. Thereby the author of the Sibylline books 
not only awards more honour to his own people who of course favoured this 
kind of Sibyl, than to the Israelites and a large part of the disciples of Christ, as 
has been said, but he also maintains that his books should be preferred to the 
divine writings of the Old Testament. Here he babbles a lot about Byzantium, 
Gallia: ‘Gallia, Alps which are difficult for the neighbours because of the moun- 
tains’, Phrygia, Laodicea, Corinth and many cities in Asia, of which not even a 
trace is found in the Sacred Scripture. This prophecy about Samos, Delos and 
Rome is repeated a number of times: ‘Samos also is an arena, Delos is unclear 
and Rome is a village'36 

In Book 3 and Book8 this text is varied a little. It is repeated in different words 
in Book 4. Finally he also mentions some of the Roman emperors by name, in 
Book 8. 

Inthe fifth place: up till now we have argued with the aid of arguments taken 
from the Scriptures that our Sibylline books are not divine and that they were 
not given to the heathens. In the following we will show that the ancient Sibyls 

n4 of the heathens were in no way the same as ours, | and the other way round, so 
that you would be wrong to believe that our Sibylline oracles are the same as 
those esteemed by the heathens. 

First of all, from the content and from the arguments in the two kinds of 
Sibylline books, the old ones found among the heathens and our books found 
among the Christians, it is possible to conclude that they are not the same. 
From the inspection of our books so far and from the recollection or the cita- 
tions from ancient books of the Sibyls that do not occur in our books and from 
the things that are mutually unknown, we can draw the conclusion that the 
books of both parties are not the same. The old books of the Sibyls, either 
the Roman books or those of other peoples, were nothing but a repository of 
their superstition and idolatry and they contained nothing but statements by 
demons about names, rites and the worship of gods. Moreover, if, at the time 


36  Lit:óppoc, &SAoc and púpy (a village). 
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of the Republic, part of the prescriptions needed renovation or strengthening 
with the aid of superstition, if one of their gods had to be pacified or if human 
hostages had to be slaughtered for him, if a public prayer needed to be initiated 
or a sacrifice needed to be offered or anything else concerning their religion, it 
was sought in the Sibylline books, containing ‘the secrets of the civilian sacred 
things’, as Valerius Maximus says. Priests were in charge of the books and noth- 
ing recommended them so much as the devotion of the priests, which also 
drew its strength from these books. In Book 15 of the Annals, Tacitus says ‘Later 
sin-offerings were asked by the gods and people consulted the Sibylline books, 
which made them offer a supplication to Vulcan, Ceres and Proserpina"? It is 
clear what the Sibylline books were good for, what argument they contained 
and what they taught when inspected. Aulus Gellius says in Book 1, Chap- 
ter 19 Noctes Atticae about the Sibylline books offered to Tarquin: "Three books 
hidden in a sacred place, called Sibylline books. The Quindecemviri approach 
them as if they were an oracle, when the immortal gods need to be publicly 
consulted’.38 

But those Sibylline books of ours that we handle, read and examine by no 
means have the same content as the first books: they frequently remind us of 
the names and divine powers of heathen idols and they contain some idol- 
atrous things, but they do not teach them, let alone the dirty, superstitious, 
sacrilegious or savage things that the oracles of the old Romans sometimes pre- 
scribed. Yes, if the Romans and others heathens would ever have consulted our 
books, the first thing they would have found would be a condemnation of their 
idolatry and a dishonouring of their divine powers and images. These books 
seem to have been written for the sole purpose of confounding the idolatry 
and errors of the heathens. They even have the following beginning or intro- 
duction: ‘One god’ et cetera., to whom the creation of everything is entrusted. 
Book 3: 

‘You have been devoted to detestable images’. Later: | ‘Placing so many u5 
images of the gods lacking the light has the result that you have such idle knowl- 
edge’. Again in the same book: 


But we silly people, erring from the eternal law of the Thunderer, 
we adorned with honour statues of people fallen in death 
and images of men, gods made by hand. 


37 Tacitus, Annales 15.44.1. 
38 Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 1.19.10-11. 
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In the fifth book: ‘They also religiously worship stones and many fictitious 
animals as a god’. Similar things are found in the seventh book and in the eighth, 
in more than one place. 

Moreover, if we listen to what the old philosophers or authors quote as state- 
ments made by their Sibyls, these cannot be read in our books. On the other 
hand, the things in our books, even the most important things, cannot be read 
or seen anywhere in the old books. This serves to prove that the two books are 
very different, the old Sibylline books and our own. The first books were hea- 
then, our books Christian. 

Therefore I cannot agree with the opinion of Hugo Grotius, otherwise an 
excellent man, when in the Annotationes to the Gospel of Matthew 11:1 he says: 
‘that the Sibylline oracles, not only those new oracles cited by the Christians, 
but also the old Roman ones preserved in Rome by the xv men, were nothing 
but Greek verses written by Jews'?? Also, the statement quoted by Cicero must 
necessarily have come from these first books, namely that if people want to be 
saved they should acknowledge as King him who was King. The same is found 
in Virgil's fourth eclogue containing the promise of a new kingdom. It is not 
necessary to bring up anything except Blondel's answer and what others have 
said before him, namely that the things mentioned by Virgil and Cicero can and 
should not be applied to the Messiah. The remark that the Sibylline oracles can 
be regarded as Jewish verses I disprove with the argument that they did not rec- 
ommend the Judaic religion, but the superstitious idolatry of the heathens and 
especially those dogma's or gods that were maximally contrary to the Jewish 
belief. Therefore they were not taken from Jewish books, neither should it be 
believed that they were in any way in agreement with Christian books, such as 
the present Sibylline books. 

Secondly, the ancient poems and books of the Sibyls got lost a long time 
ago, when the Capitol, the place where they were kept, burned down. This did 
not happen once, but several times. Therefore our books are not those books. 
‘After the Capitol burned down in the War with the Allies, Tacitus says, they 
were sought in Samos, Ilium, Eritrea in all of Africa even as far as Sicily and 
the Italic regions. Then again under Nero and finally under Honorius, every- 

n6 thingthat appeared to remain of the Sibylline books, | more Sibylline in name, 
it seems, than in fact, was burned by Stilico.*? "Earlier he burned the oracles of 


39 Grotius, Annotationes in libros Evangeliorum, p. 30. 

40 Flavius Stilicho or Stilico (ca. 359-408) was a high officer and patrician in the Roman 
empire. He achieved a high-ranking position under Valens and later under his son Hono- 
rius. The burning of the Sibylline Books was described by the fifth century poet Rutilius 
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the Sibylline treasure’ The Sibylline books did not stay unharmed in so many 
fires, nor were they saved for the heathens and even less for the Christians. Who 
would have got them from there? 

Thirdly, the use of the Greek language is not so old that, in the time of Noah, 
his daughter-in-law the Sibyl could not only sing and publish her oracles in 
Greek, but that in verse as well! 

In the fourth place, the nomenclature of the heavenly signs that occurs in 
the Sibylline books is not so old either. In Book 5 we find Leo, Capricorn. Tau- 
rus, Orion, Virgo, Aries, Draco, Pisces, Cancer and that proverb: ‘Do not move 
Camerina, in its old place it is better’. This can be read in Book 3. See Erasmus, 
in the Adagia for the origin.*? They also talk about what they call a Sardonic 
laugh, in Book 1. Consult Erasmus here as well.43 

Finally, because among the heathens the Sibylline oracles always were so 
closely and religiously guarded by the Quindecimviri, I put the question how 
they could so easily have come in the hands of the Christians, without the hea- 
thens and even their Quindecemviri priests noticing it? Or how at that time 
they could have evaded mention in the Annals, either by the heathens or the 
Christians, when the heathens would have been so disturbed losing the pos- 
session of such a great treasure. Would this not have become clear to the Chris- 
tians? These things and other points that can be and are advanced by other 
people confirm that these are not the Sibylline books existing in heathen antiq- 
uity which were superstitiously venerated and that their authors falsely claim 
them to belong to the Sibyl. 

What, you will say, should then be said about those books, what judgment 
have you made? They are certainly not ‘inspired’, not the product of a divine 
revelation or in the possession of authority, not the Sibylline books of the hea- 
thens, not having that ancient authority from the beginning of the world that 
everyone claims for himself in vain. But, first of all, they were written after the 
time of Christ and of the recorded Gospel, for they quite clearly imitate the 
argument and epitome of the Scripture of the Old and the New Testament. 


Claudius Namatianus in his poem De reditu suo 2.51-60, but, as this is the only source 
about this event, the burning of the books cannot be verified. 

41 Rutilius Claudius Namatianus, De reditu suo 2.51. 

42 Erasmus, Adagia 1164. In this Adagium Erasmus discusses the proverb ‘Movere Camari- 
nam: It means ‘to call down misfortune upon oneself’. In his explanation Erasmus refers 
to the grammarian Servius' explanation of some lines in Virgil, Aeneid 3.700, where it is 
said that ‘Camerina should never be allowed to move’. Servius said that it was a swamp 
which should not be allowed to move, because it was already near enough! 

43 Erasmus, Adagia 3.5.1. In his explanation Erasmus refers to Odyssey 20.302, where Odys- 
seus was said to have a Sardonic laugh when fighting with the suitors. 
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They do indeed offer prophecies, but about things that are already known from 
sacred books or from texts pertaining to the first and second coming of Christ. 
The books hardly speak of or speculate about intermediate events or about 
things that are not in the Scripture. Finally, whoever was the author of the 
books, he was a Christian, for he predicts his own conversion in Book 3 in the 
verses noted before: ‘But we erring from the eternal law of the Thunderer’, et 

u7 cetera. | At the end of Book 8 he very explicitly admits that he belongs to the 
Christian religion: 


Therefore, created from the sacred heavenly stem of Christ, 
we retain the name of proximity, 
keeping the religion that reminds us of joy. 


In the second book he speaks about martyrs and virgins and the reward in 
heaven that will be given to them by Christ: 


And he will honour the good people and he will give eternal rewards to 
the 

witnesses, who enter the fight to the point of death. 

To maidenly virgins, however, who continue to beautifully enter the 
fight 

he will give an eternal reward. 


I admit that it is an old work and that it was seen, read and imprudently 
approved of by the first theologians of the Christian era, more specifically by 
Justin, Athenagoras, Clement, Tertullian, Lactantius and others. To prevent you 
from being unduly surprised: you should know that in those days these the- 
ologians were often deceived by false and deceitful writings about Christian 
matters in this way. Such was the type and style of those apocryphal writings, 
for example the letter by Abgar king of Edessa to Christ and the answering let- 
ter by Christ, the Gospels of Jacob and Nicodemus, the letter by Lentulus, the 
epistle by Pontius Pilate about Christ, the letters of Paul and Seneca mentioned 
elsewhere and more writings of that kind.^^ 

A person with the same intention, whoever it was, considering how much 
authority the Sibyls had among the pagans and how the heathens often refused 
to renounce their error, unless the Gospel was shown in their own archives, 
thought how much force it would carry in the ongoing discussion if a fit- 


44 The documents mentioned here are well-known examples of apocryphal writings. 
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ting argument could be offered deriving from their own writings and religion. 
Therefore he forged the Sibylline books pretending that the books originated 
from the Sibyls. He used these books to give an explanation about Christ and 
about the truth of the Christian religion and he condemned the errors of the 
heathens and their idols. 

Among such an abundance of apocryphal books it would be difficult to make 
out who is to be regarded as the author of these Sibylline books. I believe we 
could determine his family or the sect to which he belonged, but whether we 
could identify the author himself I very much doubt. 

That he belonged to the Gnostic heresy is inferred from two things in par- 
ticular. When he speaks about the woman who calls herself Sibyl he says in 
Book 3: ‘They will call me Sibyl born from a Gnostic father'^* He also prides 
himself on such an extensive knowledge that it could be attributed to no one 
but God, namely the knowledge of stars, trees, fishes, of grains of sand and of 
future events. | This is exactly the perception*$ of the Gnostics, who take their 8 
name from the vain and arrogant knowledge of all, mainly divine, things. 

The Millenarii or Chiliasts should be reckoned to the same group, because 
they do similar things.^7 There were many members of this sect in the old 
church and the author of the Sibylline Oracles, whoever he was, was a great 
supporter. Origines mentions the Gnostics in Book 5 against Celsus in the pas- 
sage where he gives an answer to Celsus who calls the Christians Sibyllists 
and raises objections against various of their sects. ‘There are those, he says, 
who call themselves Gnostics, i.e. people who know’. The great Blondel points 
to two people to whom he ascribes this product, individually or in combina- 
tion, on the basis of important indications. The first is Hermas. He was the 
brother of Pius, bishop of Rome and he died in the year 150. He was famous 
for the work he called Pastor.*8 It was publicly read within the church and was 
also widely cited by the Church Fathers. We spoke about him elsewhere, when 


45 Hoornbeeck first gives the sentence in Greek: xai yywototo natpòç pycovat c(guXAav. 

46 Lit:xplctc. 

47 Millenarii or Chiliasts are people who entertain a literal interpretation of Rev: 20:2: ‘And 
he seized the dragon, that ancient serpent, who is the devil and Satan, and bound him for 
a thousand years, 3 and threw him into the pit, and shut it and resealed it over him, so that 
he might not deceive the nations any longer, until the thousand years were ended. After 
that he must be released for a little while’. There existed differences of opinion among 
chiliasts about the question how literal the text should be taken, when the period would 
start and whether Christians could contribute to its beginning. 

48 Pastor (Greek: Poimén) is a Greek prophetic text, probably dating from the second cen- 
tury AD. It has some resemblance to an apocalypse and it contains visions, mandates and 
parables. 
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speaking about the theology of the Church Fathers.?9 In Book 1, Vision 2 (which 
points to the extent Hermas’ design is in agreement with the Sibylline books, 
their way of reasoning occupied by visions and their author) he wrote about 
an old woman who had revealed numerous things to him in a vision and who 
had given him a small book, containing a few appeals for penitence which he 
should give to the people. He was of the opinion that this woman had been the 
Siby].5° 

To add another remark: that book Pastor by Hermas was still almost un- 
known to the Romans in their time, as Jerome says in the Catalogus, but it was 
so well-known to the Greeks, that not only many of the ancient writers often 
cited it as evidence, but that it was publicly read in Greek churches as well.5! 
Clement of Alexandria mentions it more than once. In Stromata, or the first 
Book of the Centones he says: ‘Also Pastor, the angel of penitence, to Hermes 
about the pseudo-prophet' et cetera.52 Origenes cautiously says in Homily 8 on 
Numbers: ‘That a day of sin reputedly results in a year of punishment is not 
only shown in this book, in which there is nothing doubtful, but also in the 
book Pastor, if one indeed decides to include this among the Scriptures’? 

Even so, he cites the same book Pastor elsewhere in his Homily 10 on the 
Nativity of Jesus, in Matthew, Homilies 30 and 31, Peri archon Book 1, Chap- 
ter 3 and Book 2, Chapter 1, Book 4, Chapter 2. ‘We also see this described in 
the booklet Pastor, that seems to be despised by some people'5* Later also in 
the Philocalia that were collected as an anthology from the works of Origenes 
by two very studious men, Gregory Nazianzen and Basil, in Chapter 8. It is also 
cited in Athanasius in the book On the Incarnation of the Word: 'that other book 
of Pastor is certainly very useful’.5> In the book De pudicitia Tertullian clearly 
reckons it among the Apocryphal books. 


ButI would agree with you, if that Scripture of Pastor that loves only adul- 
terers, would have merited to be included in the divine collection; if it 


49  Itisnotclear what Hoornbeeck means. The reference could not be found in the present 
book. 

50 For the text of this second vision see Lefèvre d' Etaples, ed., Liber trium virorum et trium 
spiritualium virginum: Hermae liber unus, pp. 1-2. 

51 Erasmus, ed., S. Hieronymi Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, p. 24. The Catalogus 
mentions that Pastor was publicly read in Greek Churches, but was nearly unknown with 
the Romans. 

52 . Hervet, ed., Clementinis Alexandrini Omnia quae quidem extant opera, p. 23. 

53 Origenes, Homiliae in Numeros 8. 1. 

54 Origenes, Philocalia 1.11. 

55 Athanasius, De incarnatione verbi 3.1. 
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had not already been judged by every council of our churches to belong 
to the apocryphal and false books, themselves adulterous, and therefore 
the patron of its associates.*° | 19 


In the same book he again calls Pastor apocryphal.57 In public opinion, then, 
the book was condemned as apocryphal.5? This also happened in the Roman 
Church by Pope Gelasius.5? However, Stapleton says that, if the present church 
counts it under the canon of the Holy Scripture, it should be regarded as canon- 
ical just as the epistle of Jacob. For a book which contains many harmful things, 
as also Bellarminus admits, and is full of heresies and fables,9? could, according 
to Johannes Mariae, the Master of the Palace, in the Index of the books in the 
Library of the Fathers, be transformed into divine and canonical by the pope, 
if it suited him. 

Blondel suggests another author for the Sibylline books, namely Montanus, 
the name-giver of the Montanists, well known for his prophecies and raptures. 
He was a Phrygian and to the credit and remembrance of the Phrygian nation 
above others, he is famous as the author of the pseudo-Sibylline books. 

Perhaps we should not omit Papias either, the bishop of the church of Hier- 
apolis in Asia Minor, who is regarded as a follower of the Apostle John. He is 
regarded as the main patron and author of the chiliastic conviction. Jerome 
says that Papias edited a thousand years of Judaic secondary writings,® in addi- 
tion to five volumes of explications of the sermons of the Lord. Whatever can 
besaid about the author of the Sibylline books, however uncertain his identity, 
Ifor me no longer regard it as uncertain that the books are false. 

The same judgment as about the Sibylline books we should also apply to Her- 
mes Trismegistus, whose books are still in existence today. Both ancient and 
recent theologians sometimes cite copiously from these books when they are 
going to hold a debate with the heathens. They cite primarily from the book 
called Poemander.9? This was written in Greek and translated into Latin by 
Francois de Foix de Candale. It is burdened with extremely long comments 


56 Tertullian, De pudicitia 10. 

57  Ibidem2o. 

58 The present opinion is that Pastor is a genuine prophetic Christian work, probably dating 
from the 2nd century AD. 

59 The Pseudo-Gelasian Decree, reputedly by Pope Gelasius 1, determined which apocryphal 
books would be accepted as genuine. In Chapter Iv Pastor by Hermas is excluded. 

60 Roberto Francesco Romolo Bellarmino (1542-1621) was an Italian Jesuit and Cardinal in 
the Roman Catholic Church. He was an important figure in the Counter Reformation. 

61 Lit.: ðevtépworç. 

62 De Foix de Candale and Rossel, Divinus Pymander Hermetis Mercurii Trismegisti. 
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by Hannibal Rossel.5? The latter rakes everything possible together in his com- 
mentaries, theology, the whole body of philosophy, topography, he even men- 
tions Utrecht in Book 5, Comment u, Dial. 5 and he says that he has received 
all holy orders in Utrecht, the episcopal city. This shows the kind of medley of 
all kinds of material that he avails himself of. 

They say that Poemander was written by this Hermes, first in Egyptian, and 
later also in Greek. But the language and style of the Greek clearly show that it 
is not a translation from the Egyptian. The language is no classical Greek, but 
‘koine’ as in the latest things written by the Greeks. Neither is it true that Poe- 
mander lived before Moses and preceded his writings, as his advocates would 
have us believe, see Candale in the preface addressed to the Emperor Maximil- 

120 ian and in ‘To the reader’ and others. Compare Possevino, in the Apparatus. | 

Nobody can read his first chapter about God and his creation, in which Poe- 
mander (who in my opinion stands for Christ) speaks to Hermes and gives 
him instructions, without noticing the Platonic taste in subject matter and in 
speech. It is totally Platonic, except for the elements from the Holy Scriptures 
that he throws in. Throughout he gives a bad imitation of the Scriptures and 
perverts them, especially the article about the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

Totally different from these books by Hermes Trismegistus is a book con- 
taining hymns of the gods, mentioned by Clement of Alexandria in Stromata, 
Book 6. It also mentions their rules concerning the slaughtering of calves® and 
the Biblia hierastika, books of the priests. These books speak about laws, the 
gods and the universal doctrine of the priests. As these books are very evident 
in their idolatry, they differ from the present Poemander of Trismegistus as day 
and night. 

About that first Hermes Trismegistus and his Poemander one should see the 
judgment of Isaac Casaubon, in his Exercitationes on the work of Baronius, 1. 
He also proves his opinion with the aid of arguments: 


Because all sciences and disciplines seem to have their origin in the inven- 
tion of Mercury Trismegistus the Egyptian, nearly all writers from all sci- 
ences have eagerly celebrated his glory or have sought to gain grace and 


63 François de Foix de Candale (1512-1594) was a French bishop and mathematician. Hanni- 
bal Rossel was a French Franciscan. 

64 Possevino, Apparatus sacer ad scriptores Veteris et Novi Testament, pp. 104-105. Possevino 
states, on the authority of Augustine, that Mercury or Hermes Trismegistus lived after the 
time of Moses. In this view Mercury seems to have been a grandson of another Mercury 
who was a contemporary of Moses. 

65 Lit: pooyoopaytotixna. 
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fame from his name for their own writings. Why then are we surprised 
that in the first centuries of developing Christianity when books with 
false titles were faked with great license every day, there existed some- 
one lightly touched by the sanctity of our piety who thought he should 
try to do the same in the science of theology and in matters of faith?96 


So far about writings against the heathens, ancient or new, true or false. 


66 Casaubon, De rebus sacris, p. 56. 
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In chapters 4-6 Hoornbeeck presents what he considers compelling arguments 
to be used in proselytising among a variety of heathens. First he argues that, as 
human reason can grasp a natural theology, the heathens already recognise, or 
can be made to recognise, the existence and the nature of God. Besides concrete 
examples of such knowledge among the heathens of antiquity or those encoun- 
tered in foreign parts, in this chapter he adduces arguments from Aristotelian 
philosophy and scholastic theology. 


About God, that he exists, that he is One and also how 
and who he is 


[x1v] It is time to gird us for the discussions with the heathens and Indians, of 
whom we outlined the history before. Because it happens in a twofold manner, 
ad hoc, when the occasion happens to offer itself, or by means of a complete 
written work devoted to it, which is the order and method that we will use 
to treat those controversies. We should start where we ended up! and take 
care that first of all they are brought to decent behaviour of which they are 
rather far removed as is characteristic of wild and extremely barbarian peo- 
ple, and after that to the faith. Acosta observed this himself or tells about an 
observation by someone else in Book 3 De procuranda Indorum salute, chap- 
i21 ter1g:| 


The most important of all is, what an excellent judge of Indian matters 
said as well, that barbarians first of all should be made to learn to be 
humans, next to be Christians.? 


In the present methodical treatise which is full of the complete argumenta- 
tion which we now contemplate and form in our mind, we have to start from 
the principal chapter of religion: who is God? First a provisional explanation 
should be given of what should be understood by what we call God, namely a 
supreme and absolutely perfect being. Subsequently, it should be proven that 
there is such a being and that he is One and how his perfection is; in short who 


1 Chapter 9 of book 1 ended with the description of the ‘wildness’ of the Tapuyi Indians. 
2 Acosta, De procuranda salute, p. 324. 
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God is. Next we shall go on to the world, of which we will show the creation 
by God and the continuous governing which depends on him: finally we get to 
man and other matters. 

In the first place? there have been people who have doubted whether there 
was a God, such as Protagoras, from whom there is this statement in the work 
of Laértius: ‘I have no means of knowing either that they exist or that they 
don't exist'^ There have also been those who dared to openly deny it, with an 
impudent mouth. As such are mentioned in particular Diagoras Melius and 
Theodorus Cyrenaeus who therefore were called atheists. Cicero says in De 
natura deorum, Book 1: ‘Protagoras said that he was in doubt, Diagoras Melius 
and Theodorus Cyrenaicus thought that there were no gods at all. It is danger- 
ous to have doubts in this matter or to start from doubt, or to pursue or cherish 
it, because at any given time it forms a downwards slope to an open negation. 
However, it cannot be asserted with total conviction and certainly not with 
any semblance of reason that there is no God. Unless such a person is more 
or less awakened by others and by his own conscience, he should immediately 
be rebuked and convinced in a very simple and animated manner. For to come 
to God someone should first know and believe that he exists, as nothing can 
be known and proven before that. Because I think one cannot carelessly hold 
a discussion about this with someone who denies or doubts or with others, I 
shall act in a fourfold manner. First of all starting from the attentive contem- 
plation of the universe and the consideration of so many and such great things, 
and from the decorous and constant order the things find themselves in every- 
where on the earth and in heaven, above, below and everywhere around. Who 
denies that these things exist, shows himself as no less or otherwise silly than 
those who go out of their way to prove their existence, for I think that it is not 
possible to seriously hold a disputation about that madness, at least not inso- 
far as it concerns (the existence of) God. For whoever sees those things and 
recognizes them, or even the thousandth part of all things, yes even the things 
themselves which he uses, how can he avoid to come to the knowledge of him 
of whom all those things are speaking, because they cannot be without some 


3 Inthefollowing two paragraphs, Hoornbeeck elaborates on the concept of 'natural theology' 
(see above, Hoornbeeck, De conversione, pages 95 and following): the idea that observation of 
the world leads all of mankind to the awareness of a God who created, sustains and governs 
the world. Through self-reflection all peoples of the earth intuit the existence of a divine law 
as the foundation of practical ethics. 

4 Diogenes Laërtius, De vita philosophorum 9.51 (DK 80 B 4). Hoornbeeck first gives the quote 
in the original Greek: obx yw ei8£vou ciO we elciv, e" wç ovx elctv. 

5 Cicero, Denatura deorum 1.2. 
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kind of cause, without their own cause? For because every single thing testifies 
of their cause, and to the degree some things are more excellent they also tes- 
tify of a more excellent cause, all those things taken together can do nothing 
122 else than explain their cause which we call God.$ | 

Secondly we order man to withdraw into himself and to enter his own mind, 
of which the force and law, not received but innate, makes him feel that he is 
not led but drawn and forced to God, in as far as he does not hesitate to reveal 
the truth, not only to get to know him, but to worship him. He cannot say that 
he has no mind, because he testifies to it exactly by what he uses to say it and 
at least no one can say he is out of mind and hide that power of the mind in 
recognizing some god above himself. Not to mention that he can impossibly 
deny that he is dependent on someone else and does not exist in his own right 
and that the same is also true for his parents: the mind cannot but feel that 
God is larger than itself and fear him. For us or for the body fear arises from the 
body, or from other matters or humans, but the mind does not in itself suffer 
fear from its own body or from other matters or people. Nevertheless it fears 
something above it, that is to say, something larger than itself, strong in every 
wisdom and power, that which is nothing else but God. And this power in the 
mind is that kind of consciousness that they call conscience, and by which man 
is forced not to know himself better than his God, even if no external teacher 
would come to help persuade the person.” But when he hears people speak and 
teach about God the terms need not beforehand be explained in order to gain 
assent in the mind. Just like if you would explain to him what and who is next 
of kin, who is his parent, he knows immediately on his own accord that they 
should be loved. Namely from the natural consciousness of the just and fair. 
And just as he cannot but know this in accordance with the law, how could this 
be otherwise with respect to the Legislator. 

For if you examine more deeply? what that rational power of mind and intel- 
lect is whereby I get to know that God exists with only nature as my guide, 


6 The argument Hoornbeeck presents here is that, as it is silly to prove or disprove the exis- 
tence of visible matters, it is also futile to try to prove or disprove the existence of God, as he 
manifests himself in the world as the necessary cause of everything. 

7 Synteresis (cuvfjgycic): the function of consciousness that guides one's conduct. 

8 The following paragraphs address the question how humans can get to know this God, of 
whose existence they are aware, given the limitations of the human mind and the ineffa- 
bility of God. Hoornbeeck uses Aristotelian argumentation, familiar ground for his students 
and fellow-theologians. The thrust of the argument is that humans have to think through the 
attributes of God to approximate a sense of his infinite nature. Humans thus get to know 
piecemeal what in God is a seamless whole. The question is treated by Aquinas, Summa the- 
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explain to me that power by which I get to know the right and just, without the 
intervention of any other adviser, and whereby I get to know that one should 
love his neighbour, parent and ruler. It is the same power, the same law which 
makes me know that God should be honoured, when I have come to the age of 
reason, when I start to know what a neighbour, a parent, a ruler is and similarly: 
what God is. For there is not an innate image of those things in man or of other 
things of which we know by the instinct of nature that they are true and nei- 
ther is active knowledge present in man from the first moment of conception. 
Nor is it the case, as others say, that there does exist an active belief in infants, 
but that the things that belong to nature or are known naturally, imprint them- 
selves on their minds with such clarity while the rational power explains them 
at its own time. Nor is it true that the intellect is instructed by such a nature 
and law from the beginning that it cannot ignore them, but is led to acknowl- 
edge and embrace these things by a humble longing, namely as installed and 
impressed in him from the beginning of creation of which all remnants have 
not completely died or become extinct. | 123 

Therefore that natural power of getting to know God in the soul or con- 
sciousness is not the simple faculty of understanding, by which we understand 
all the other things of which our knowledge cannot be said to be innate, such as 
the knowledge of God. Neither is it active knowledge which is unlike the knowl- 
edge of other matters present in a human being soon after he is born and which 
knowledge, especially of God, cannot be given without a sense, indication and 
remembrance of itself, which is always connected with the knowledge of God 
and also of his worship. Neither is it a kind of image of God, because there does 
not exist an image of him, and it cannot exist either, which is why he does not 
make it and does not allow us to make it or to imagine it or to claim it. The rea- 
son is the infinity of God. Every possible image of him would in itself be finite 
or infinite. If it would be finite, it would not represent God and it would not 
be what is called an image of him: because if in itself it is infinite there will at 
least be two infinite images, yes even more, in accordance with the number of 
subjects with whom that image would be shared. Finally neither man or angel 
orany creature is capable of containing the infinite or a matter which is infinite 
in itself. There is however the act of someone whereby the infinite is brought 
outside itself into the light or is given by him by a sort of kindness but not of 
that which is infinite. 


ologiae 112. Hoornbeeck in the end bends the traditional scholastic theory into a Reformed 
direction and underpins this with quotations from Scripture. 
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For God is not known to us by a kind of image and neither by his essence, 
but by his attributes which are also called thus for the reason that they are 
attributed to God so that we can to some extent get to know the ineffable.’ 
Examples are his power, goodness, holiness, eternity etc. Therefore when say- 
ing prayers we start with one or more things which have been attributed to him, 
for whatever we say does not exclude anything else, but we add further con- 
notations and how impossible it is to make one image of all divine attributes, 
different from God and yet of God. And therefore we make more attributes, 
because we cannot adequately contain everything in one concept or see every- 
thingin one spectacle or painting. Power and eternity, goodness and omnipres- 
ence, and so about the other (attributes) are not diverse things in God—as they 
are formally for us. 

I know that the Roman Catholic scholars and those who come from their 
schools have a slightly different philosophy, because they also form corporal 
images of God. Certainly you cannot form an idea in the mind of something 
that is an exemplary cause in the intellect and you cannot express it in a fig- 
ure or sculpture. But we, who are more correctly educated, know that God has 
never shown his image to the people either: Deut. 4:15 and that he never allowed 
that one would be imagined or made of him. John 14:19: ‘and you do not see 
an image (eidos) of him’. ‘God is unformed, single, without size, unapproach- 
able, and there is no image formed with respect to him; says Basil in Homily 
10 on the Hexaemeron and Dio Cassius calls him ‘unnameable and invisible’, 

124 Speaking about the Jews in Historia Romana, Book 37.1? | Of corporeal matters 
a likewise corporeal image fixes itself in the phantasy, but not a spiritual image 
of God. Matth. 28:3: ‘for there was an idea of him as if of a bolt of lightning and 
his clothing was white as snow’. Yes, because we can in no way make a form or 
image of God, therefore the attributes of God are often conceived in negative 
terms, although they have an extremely positive and entitative truth in God 
himself, however incomprehensible to us, and therefore to be expressed more 
by negative notions than by positive ones and therefore it is safer to say of God 
what he is not than what he is. 

Different is the concept of God, or his image. Just like in all matters that 
we can get to know, a concept is formed of them as the very thing by which 
they are understood. In the Schools it is furthermore called the conceptus for- 
malis; but the objectivus or the objectum in as far as it falls under the concept, 


9 Lit.: TÒ dxatdéAnntov. 

10 The quotation is in Greek. The word for image is eidos. It is probably not by Basil, but 
by Gregory of Nyssa, De creatione hominis primus sermo, H. Horner, ed., Gregorii Nysseni 
opera, ga. The quote comes from Chapter 17, not 37. 
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does not always bring its image with it, and nor does God." He is therefore 
known as far as there is a concept of him, but we do not form an idea of him, 
so to speak. Properly speaking you do not have an image of an angel or of the 
soul, although there is a sort of concept, and this as far as it is objective, by 
the negation of corporality. Luc. 24:39.12 And if under an idea nothing more is 
understood than a concept of God, then nothing new is said unless we give it 
an ‘improper meaning;?? to use a very inconvenient term that fits Papism better 
than the Reformation. And then it should not be said that God is known from 
the idea, as if from a principle, no more than from a concept which is the act 
itself of getting to know. Whatever the case, if it is not proper for us to affirm 
anything that we do not perceive sufficiently clearly and distinctly,“ then we 
should abstain from attributing an image to God, until that, which is denoted 
by a term for something new, will be more clearly and better explained. 

Furthermore God gets known by means of the attributes which are ex- 
pressed in nature and in the Scripture. For because we speak from nature, in 
addition to what man sees everywhere around himself, he feels the arguments 
of divinity, also by the interior instinct of the mind, by force, by law, by means 
of his conscience he knows, feels and experiences that God exists. 

In the third place, to prove the same thing, I do not use an argument, but 
something that is no less apt to move the mind, namely that no argument 
or anything similar to an argument can be brought forward which proves or 
speaks in favour of the fact that God does not exist. Here it could easily be 
greatly magnified how thoughtless someone is to believe this, to which he is 
led against all odds, in such an exceptionally important matter and one of uni- 
versal faith. And in this way you would at the same time free the mind from 
the prejudices and objections which perhaps keep the person to be converted 
from the truth. For, as I say again and want to be observed all the time, we are 
not inclined to hold discussions about this argument with idle hunters for sub- 
tleties or inane | brawlers, but to show by the matter itself explained in praxis 125 
and theory which weapons should be used and how it should be done. And 


11 The conceptus formalis is the concept which is formed in the intellect. The conceptus objec- 
tivus, on the other hand, is that what is understood. 

12 The risen Christ says ‘Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me have’, to prove to his startled disciples 
that he is not a ghost. 

13 The Greek term given here is &àxvpoAoyoc which literally means ‘incorrectly said’. 

14 The expression clare et distincte is characteristic for the Cartesian philosophy of the time. 
Although Hoornbeeck is known as an anti-Cartesian, he did not scruple to use it in this 
context. 
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if no discussion is to be held, at least how one should act and how the task of 
convincing the incredulous should be done. 

Therefore, in the fourth place I point to the consensus of all peoples and men 
to confirm the truth, which is acknowledged and confessed by everyone, that 
of course there is a God. For we do not yet inquire who he is. And I refrain from 
proving this by means of testimonies or a lot of writings, considering it enough 
that even the heathens themselves testify to it by the common consensus of 
people about that truth, and that it can be shown through the example of all 
peoples of heathendom that they also follow the same line of reasoning in this 
matter. 

For although some people sometimes seem to hint at the contrary, suggest- 
ing that they had met peoples completely empty of all notice and sense of a 
divine nature, its opposite can be demonstrated by induction. I think we have 
given sufficient indication in what came before. Some people also seem to have 
observed it on the sea coasts on which they happened to land, when they saw 
their inhabitants untouched by any worry about religion. In general they seem 
not to have stayed there quite long enough to enable them to find out every- 
thing. If on this basis a judgment should be made about the total region includ- 
ing the interior, I fear that in many cases a not very honourable pronouncement 
should also be made about our own people, living on the outer frontiers (of 
Christendom) and also called Christians, if you take away the external sem- 
blance of temples. So little religion do they often show and profess, especially 
to travellers! This does not prove that God and worship are unknown to them. 

And so we proved or showed what God is. For Arnobius did not want it 
proved by arguments in his first book against the nations. But, (he says) 


Who is there among the people, who has not started the day of his birth 
with the notion of that Ruler? In whom is it not inborn, not affixed, not 
even impressed on him deep in the womb of his mother, not ingrafted in 
him that there exists a King and Lord the Ruler of all that is? 


In the following we show that the same God is one, and not more.5 This is 
proven first of all from the nature of God that, because it is very perfect, can be 
only one. This is proved in the first place from the nature of God, that because 
it has to be the most perfect, cannot be but one. Suppose that there are several 


15 The argumentation in the following section is built on logic, an ability common to all of 
mankind. In the same ‘oecumenical’ spirit, the prooftexts at the end of the section are 
taken from the consensus gentium: that in which all peoples concur. 
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gods: they will have all, or some, or one and the same, or different forms of per- 
fection: if each of them has some perfection, then none of those is God, because 

he is not perfect in every way or has all and the most absolute perfection. Nei- 

ther can they have all perfection, unless it is the same perfection. And also the 
same perfection, this is his nature, | and therefore there will not be more Gods, 126 
but one, or one having the same nature of all perfection. If they have diverse 
forms of perfection, while one has a perfection that the other lacks, neither will 

be God. Because God means a being in every way and absolutely perfect. 

Again, if those gods varied, they would differ either from themselves, or from 
one another. Not from themselves, because they equally gave themselves all 
perfection as great as it is. And he who can have this by himself shall no doubt 
claim everything for himself, and whatever tastes of any perfection, and so shall 
be one. Or if they are different from another, then this last one will be God, but 
not the others. 

Or, will those gods be equal or unequal: if they are unequal, who has cre- 
ated their unequal condition? They have certainly not created it themselves: 
for if they had it in their power to perfect themselves, why did they not give 
themselves more perfection and why not all perfection? Then he who awarded 
these things to them should be called God, rather than the others. Are they 
equal? Or of a certain diversity? Or without any diversity? If they show no diver- 
sity, then they are not many, or different from each other, but one: if they are 
diverse to some degree, who has put it together again, who has divided it? Then 
that diversity would no doubt be unequal. But why do some of them let it hap- 
pen and others allow it? And so either there are not many gods, or they can 
be brought back to one. Therefore in the same way, leaving aside the ancients 
who most often used to bring back that multitude of gods to one highest god 
Jupiter, nowadays too the Chinese, the Siamese, the inhabitants of Pegu, the 
Ceylonese, the Brahmins, the Peruvians and others decide upon a kind of high- 
est god above the swarms and multitude of gods. 

But furthermore, will those many gods be finite or infinite? And this in num- 
ber as well as in power. If they are finite, who has restricted them? Moreover, 
that they could be restricted and could have something finite is contrary to the 
perfection of divinity and speaks of a relation with and dependence on a higher 
one. It is possible that there are several infinite gods, for when you are speak- 
ing of several you also speak of others, namely gods such as there are with their 
own infinity. So while one is not the same as another or does not have the per- 
fection of the other, he is at least limited by that what he cannot possess or 
have, therefore he is not simply infinite. If there really is the same infinity or 
the same nature of infinity in all of them, then there are not several gods, but 
one nature of infinite divinity. 
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Moreover are they connected or divided? If divided, there necessarily de- 
velop among them the uncomfortable situations about which the poets have 
made their stories and which do not belong to the order of the gods or of the 
world. If they are connected, either they wanted it so, so that they would be 
a group and not one God, the leader of everything. Or they could not have it 
otherwise. It cannot be said that they wanted it, because in that case a few of 
them wanted to be less than perfect, and not strong enough to achieve it, and 

127 they needed the help and counsel of the majority to come to their aid. | No 
one can want to be against himself, least of all God, because it is repugnant 
to all of nature and wisdom not to give to oneself what contributes to happi- 
ness. If they were not able to, however much they wanted for themselves what 
belongs to a larger perfection and dignity, then they are not gods, because they 
are so impotent, and beings whose power or will could only be ruled by some- 
one else. 

Finally were they subordinated or coordinated? Whichever is said, the first 
argues for one superior god or more superior gods: if you say superior gods I 
shall also demand with respect to those that in the end they result in one, and 
he shall be God. So much is it in the nature of God to be unique. 

In general, therefore we show in this way that God is one and that there can- 
not be more: this is easy to confirm by means of the consensus of the heathens 
themselves too, be it the ancient heathens or those of the present day. ‘What 
necessity got to Orpheus whereby he confessed to 360 gods, whom he finally 
rejected in his testament when he was on the brink of death, stating that there 
is one god?’ says Theophilus in Book 3 to Autolycus.!6 Similarly the present day 
Brahmin Padmanaba has said that Vishnu and Eswara were the same god, albeit 
designated by different notions and narrations.!” And the people of Cambay 
and other peoples among the Indians call the highest divinity Permiser. And 
the people of Pegu call their highest god Pachacamac.!? Others again have dif- 
ferent names. 

Not to mention the fact that in this disputation and on this occasion it can 
be suggested by the heathens that Christianity, although it rejects a multitude 
of gods because that is completely against the perfection of the divine nature, 
nevertheless acknowledges and venerates a plurality in him according to the 
revelation of God. This plurality namely is formed by the Father, the Son and 


16 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 3.2. 

17 Brahmin Padmanaba was the main source of information for Abraham Rogerius, see 
above, Hoornbeeck, De conversione, p. 5. 

18 This is probably a mistake: Pachacamac was a god of the Inca people in Peru, not of people 
in Pegu in Birma, present-day Myanmar. 
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the Holy Spirit, not three gods or gods with differences among them with regard 
to essence or perfection, let alone divided, but three Persons of the same unique 
essence. The conclusion is that the faith does not reject all plurality in God, but 
does not allow any plurality of gods, according to the arguments used above. 

Now also the other properties of God should be expounded upon, which 
pertain to his perfection of which we spoke.!9 These properties are especially 
relevant for getting to know God and for finally designating who he really is, 
which is the next thing we should do. Such properties are that God is in essence 
spiritual, not corporeal, unlike what the majority of heathens said; that he is 
eternal, and not subject to any alteration, let alone death. Finally that he is 
almighty, so that not only does he not have to suffer the things that the hea- 
thens mocked in their own gods, but that he can also do whatever he wants. 
The rest of God's attributes follow automatically from this and before all oth- 
ers, those need to be proven in which the heathens err in the most shameful 
way. | After these have been acknowledged the others are also easily admit- 128 
ted. 

Primarily then, and before everything else, one has to explain his perfection, 
from which the rest follows and can be demonstrated. A perfection, moreover, 
which not only contains everything in itself and simply means perfection, but 
a perfection from which any imperfection is as far removed as possible. He has 
this perfection in the most eminent way, and it transcends to an infinite extent 
not only what is observed in worldly things, but also our concepts and every- 
thing we can imagine. The road, as they say in the Schools, of causality and 
negation and eminence.”° 

Now, it is necessary that who is God is also most perfect. For no one can 
maintain that he does not have perfection. And if he has some perfection, why 
not a more far-reaching one, why not complete perfection? For once you would 
limit or set boundaries to his perfection, in the end everyone else would do the 
same. 


19 Here Hoornbeeck returns to the question how God can be known, explaining also how far 
human reason can get to know God, based on the divine properties that can be deduced 
from nature or introspection. 

20 Hoornbeeck here refers to the ‘triple way’ towards knowledge of God, that in various forms 
was taught since early Christianity. Hoornbeeck here probably refers to Thomas Aquinas, 
although in his time it had general currency, and was described in very similar terms also 
by Descartes. God is known as the cause of all things, from the things he cannot pos- 
sibly be, and as the most perfect being. See O'Rourke, ‘The Triplex Via of Naming God’. 
Apparently he considered the argumentation compelling also towards a heathen audi- 
ence. 
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Without any doubt, though, the more perfect he is, the better he will be and 
more in accordance with a god. He then has and worships the best god who 
worships the most perfect god. For when you call him less perfect, you add 
imperfection to him and in this very aspect you put something in God, which 
is not of God, which is not only absurd and repugnant, but also impossible by 
its own terms. Therefore it is not only more probable but altogether necessary 
that God is absolutely perfect. 

Moreover who exists in his own right, negatively so to speak, by means of 
no one else, this person has all perfection in himself. For how could he have 
given some perfection to himself and not complete perfection? Or if someone 
else assigned only a limited amount of perfection to him and not more, the first 
shall certainly be like a larger and in short the largest god, not this inferior one. 
This is the origin of the famous expression of God as the Highest and Greatest. 
Suarez, Disp. 30, sect 1: 


God does not have this kind of perfection by his own accord effectively, 
but formally or negatively, because naturally he does not have it from 
someone else, but on account of the formal eminence of his nature.?! 


Furthermore, it is completely possible that there exists a kind of most perfect 
being: therefore it exists. For it does not exist or everything that is possible does 
indeed exist. But nothing is possible of which not the ratio or cause is founded 
in the actual power of someone to whom all things are subjected or to whom 
they answer. And so because it is possible that there exists a completely per- 
fect being, and nothing argues against it, then is it necessary that in does in 
fact exist: and such a being cannot be thought of in vain. And this is God. 

Finally, it is asked by whom every perfection exists, both actual and poten- 

129 tial, that what is completely perfect. Now then, all that perfection is from God, | 
therefore either eminently in his power as cause, or formally by the power of 
his infinite nature, he is containing all perfection in himself. 

But that God is spiritual of essence and not corporeal is also proven by the 
fact that that is the most perfect essence. For a spiritual substance is more per- 
fect in every way than a corporeal substance. 

Besides the inconveniences of the body which do not fit God. 

Also the body is subordinated to the soul or to another better substance: 
such a subordination is inconsistent with divinity. 


21 Suarez, Disputationes metaphysicae 2, p. 61. 
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Or perhaps he shall be completely body? In that case there is nothing less 
than God, since he has acquired the lowest sort and order of things, which 
only exist but do not live. Or how much body shall you give him? Not all- 
encompassing, for there exist several bodies outside that God. And an inert 
mass shall not govern itself or others: what if you attribute another part to him, 
namely a soul, did one of those parts produce the other? And who has put them 
together? What if this is another being? Then it would be better to call that 
being God than that animated or corporeal being. 

Following the same way of reasoning it is shown that God is not corruptible, 
but absolutely eternal. For if he can be changed, he can also be abolished; if he 
can be newly generated at any one time, he can also die. If this is valid for some 
of them, why not for all, so that there sometimes is no god at all. And what 
is the cause that they are changed either by themselves or by something else? 
Spontaneously or against their will? Whatever you say, both will be equally dif- 
ficult and profane. But no one doubts that a better, greater and more perfect 
god is eternal and incorruptible ‘that which is the highest, and eternal, and 
immutable, and immortal’, says Tacitus about the God of the Jews. He is cer- 
tainly a more powerful god than another more variable one who is subject to 
continual changes, misfortunes, success and finally death, like the various gods 
of the poets and heathens. Cicero says in Book 1 of De natura Deorum 1.42: 


The poets introduced gods who are inflamed by anger, and burning with 
lust, and they made us see their wars, fights, battles, and wounds: more- 
over their hatred, differences of opinion, disagreements, births, deaths, 
complaints, lamentations, and passions spent in all kinds of extravagance, 
their adulteries, imprisonments, their sexual relationships with human 
beings, and the mortals who were born to an immortal.?? 


The Brahman Barthrouherri among the Indians did better when he said: 


You should think of a god who does not grow old and will not die, who is 
highest and who gives intellect to everyone asking for it, and you should 
give up all kinds of other thoughts.?? 


And again: 


22 Cicero, De natura deorum 1.42.17. The first part of the quote (‘the poets introduced gods’) 
is not completely literal. 

23 Hondert spreucken van den Heydenschen Barthrouherri, in: Rogerius, De Open-deure, 
pp. 219-251, there p. 231. Barthrouherri was a Brahman scholar cited by Rogerius. 
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Iworship a god of whom the time or spirit is not known, and no one knows 
what gives him the contentment of a mind that confides in itself. He does 
not become angry, but always remains the same.?^ 


130 Finally, his omnipotence follows from the perfection in every genre of being | 
and therefore also in might. His possibilities cannot be said to come from any- 
thing else than from his might. Just like all those great works of his which we 
can see, but of which it cannot be said that they exhaust his power, argue for an 
omnipotent Maker. Add to this all that what people are asking from him every 
day, then it is necessary that he whom we decided was God can do everything. 
Epicharmus the Epicurean says in Stromata 5 by Clement of Alexandria: ‘There 
is nothing that God cannot do'25 

As the last point it remains that we see who God is: ‘Can you prove from 
the matter itself who God is?’ says Maximus Grammaticus, the heathen, to 
Augustine in Epistle 43.26 We can give a short answer; precisely he, to whom 
everything applies what has been said before about divine perfection, he is 
God. And at one and the same time we prove that God exists and what and 
how he is, because he is One. For it makes no sense to have him identified from 
among various gods, because there are not various gods. For this very being, 
which is perfectly the highest, is the true God, not another, because there is not 
another such being, except for this one and this one is like this. At the same time 
then we touch the truth in the nature of God, that whereby God is known. Other 
things come into it as well, said about God and his works, that he is the creator 
of heaven and earth.?? But we have not yet spoken about creation: therefore 
at this moment we cannot yet call it created by him. Still less from that what 
revealed itself in the Word that he is the Father, and Son and Holy Spirit. We 
can and should designate who is God with the aid of the results we got so far, 
first of all from the knowledge of the mind about him, following the correct way 
of reasoning which we have done so far, namely that it is the perfectly highest 
being we are looking for: God. Next from the connection with the things which 
depend on him, when we say that he is the creator of heaven and earth. For as 
Pythagoras elegantly says: 'If someone says I am god except the one, he ought 
to make a world similar to this one and to say: this is mine'28 


24 Ibidem, p.235. 

25 The quote is given in Greek. 

26 Letter from Maximus to Augustine, 16.3 in: Migne, Patrologia Latina 33.2, p. 82. 

27 Hoornbeeck here announces arguments that will be offered in later chapters (9-12), where 
he also allows evidence from revelation. For now he limits himself to natural theology. 

28 Pythagoras, Fragmenta. Thesleff, The Pythagorean texts of the Hellenistic period, p. 174. 
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In the third place God gets to be known from the deeper and very special rev- 
elation in the Word: he who is Father, Son and Holy Spirit, or also as he made 
himself known to his people, as the God of Abraham or of the Israelites et cetera 
and the great God whom even Porphyry, although a very bitter enemy of the 
Christians, acknowledges, according to Augustine in Book 19 of De civitate Dei, 
Chapter 22. 

But man knows by natural guidance who is God, namely only he who is most 
perfect and indeed perfection itself, to whom he afterwards also attributed cre- 
ation and other things which he recognized as true about God everywhere. At 
all events not God are those | gods of the heathens, be it the gods of ancient or 131 
present times, who showed to those who came later that none from both groups 
were real. The ancient gods, because they had already stopped to be and to be 
called what they had been before. The present day gods, because they were 
born and known long ago. Some of them are bad, some fictitious, some ridicu- 
lous and all of them false and invented, either made up from humans or at least 
by humans, perhaps in an effort to personalise some parts of the world and of 
nature. Cicero says in Book 3 of De natura deorum: ‘For in Greece they already 
had many gods originating from humans'?? And in Book 1 he says: ‘Persaeus, a 
pupil of Zeno, says that they have made gods out of men who invented some- 
thing especially useful for civilization, and that useful things have themselves 
been called by the name of gods’3° From among the heathens Metrodorus 
Lampsacenus shows the same, according to Tatian in the Oratio: 


who says that Juno nor Minerva nor Jove are like people think, who are 
founding temples and holy forests for them, but instead are a kind of sub- 
stances in nature and arrangements of the elements.?! 


This is also what is proven by Lactantius on the basis of the doctrine of the Sto- 
ics in Book 1, Chapter 12 and similarly by Athenagoras, Clement of Alexandria 
and Augustine, in Book 6 of De civitate Dei, Chapter 8. 


But these things, as they say, have certain 'physiological' interpretations, 
that is, interpretations on the basis of natural arguments. As if in this 
discussion we were researching physiology, and not theology, that is, an 
explanation, not of nature, but of God!? 


29 Cicero, De natura deorum 3.39. 

30  Ibidemi58. Again the quotation is imprecise. 
31 Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 37. 

32 Augustine, De civitate Dei 47.6.8. 
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[xv] For instance, its well known that in the past there have been humans 
whom the deceitful and miserable heathens have later worshipped as gods. 
And the same happens nowadays among the Japanese, where people who were 
once famous for their stricter way of life and exquisite kind of penitence are 
counted amongst the gods. Among the Chinese this happened with the peo- 
ple who were famous for inventing the arts and sciences; among the people 
of the Deccan those who, in their opinion, are outstanding in holiness; the 
Siamese have their legislators as gods. From the heathen people Euhemerus 
of Messina?? pointed to the same phenomenon, followed by Ennius among 
the Romans, according to Cicero in Book 1 of De natura deorum, Augustine in 
Book 6, Chapter 7 of De civitate dei, Lactantius in Book 1, Chapter 11. In Book 4 
Arnobius claims that he (Euhemerus) came from Acragas.?* Theophilus says in 
the Apology to Autolycus: 'and the names under which you say that the gods 
are worshipped are the names of dead people'?5 This is the source of the confi- 
dence of Tertullian when he reproaches the nations in the Apologeticum in the 
following way: 


We have stopped worshipping your gods since we have recognized that 
they do not exist. Therefore you should demand that we prove that those 
gods do not exist and that they therefore do not have to be worshipped, 
because they would of course have to be worshipped if they had been 
gods. Then the Christians should be punished too, if those whom they 
did not worship because they thought they were not gods, turned out to 
be so after all. We ask your help and do an appeal on your conscience to 
judge and to damn us, if your conscience could deny that all those gods 
of you have been humans. 


In the beginning of the treatise De idolorum vanitate?9 Cyprian says: 


Because the idols are not gods, and because there is one God, and because 
ithas been conceded to the believers that those whom the general people 


33 Euhemerus was a Greek philosopher who lived about 330—260 Bc. He claimed that the 
gods and heroes of Greek mythology were stories about exceptional humans who were 
subsequently deified. After him this interpretation of mythology is called ‘euhemeris- 
tic’. 

34 . Arnobius, Adversus nationes 4.29. Acragas was an ancient Greek city on the site of modern 
Agrigento. 

35 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 1.9. The quote is in Greek. 

36 Tertullian, Apologeticum 1011-2. 
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worship are not gods, the following is known: | they used to be kings who — 132 
later after their death started to be worshipped because of the memory of 
royalty.3” 


And Lactantius says in Book 1, Chapter 8: 


In what way then, will someone ask, are they believed to be gods? Doubt- 
less because they were very great and powerful kings; and since they were 
dear to the people over whom they had ruled, because of the merits of 
their virtues or offices, or the deeds which were told of them, they were 
consecrated to lasting memory. If anyone has doubts he should consider 
their accomplishments and the facts all of which the poets as well as the 
ancient historians have told us about.38 


And in Book 5, Chapter 20: 


Itis incredible madness to regard as gods beings of which they do not dare 
to deny that they had been mortals. And even if they would have been so 
shameless to deny it, their own literature and the literature of their people 
show them to be wrong and finally also the origins of their sacred rituals 
prove them guilty.?? 


For yes indeed, it has already for a long time been observed by educated people 
with great interest that in the identities of various divine powers of the hea- 
thens names had been preserved and worshipped of the first people who play 
a role in the sacred histories, names originating from an old and for the hea- 
thens obscure tradition: Adam in Saturn, in the same person also, because it 
was easy to mix them up, Noah and in three gods also his three children and the 
world divided among them; Noah also in Janus, who saw both worlds, his own 
and that of the future; Noah also in Bacchus, the sower of the vine; Tubal-Cain 
in Vulcan; in Mars: Nimrod; in Apis: Joseph; in Hercules: Joshua or in Apollo, 
as Edmund Dickinson tries to prove with many arguments in the book Delphi 
Phoenicissantes.*° 


37 De idolorum vanitate is an apologetic treatise in rhythmic form. It was attributed to 
Cyprian, but is in fact based on Lactantius. It dates from the middle of the 4th century. 

38 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 1.8.8. 

39 Ibidem 5.19.15. 

40 X Edmund Dickinson (1624-1707) was an English alchemist and royal physician. His Delphi 
Phoenicizantes was first published in Oxford in 1655. 
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That would not matter if they had not often ascribed very shameful infamies 
to the gods as evidence of a most disgraceful life, as well as unspeakable faults 
and, moreover, had sanctioned these crimes of them and even taught about 
them. The extremely lecherous Jupiter, cruel to his father, the intemperate and 
drunken Bacchus, Venus loose with her lusts, the raging Hercules, Priapus the 
symbol of obscenity, not dissimilar to the Antinous of Hadrian of whom Justin 
reproachfully noted in Apologia that he had been made a god in his own time. 
And in Book 1 Athanasius talks about Antinous mentioned in a Greek inscrip- 
tion ona monument still visited in Rome: ‘to Antinous the god of the Egyptians’. 
‘From these matters it is possible to conclude that they could in no way become 
gods: because they were not even decent men: they did things in their life that 
deserve eternal death, says Lactantius truthfully and elegantly.*! Finally some- 
one rightly uses this saying by Nero about the whole crowd of artificial gods in 
Seneca's Octavia: ‘Foolishly I will fear the gods, when I pretend that they exist? 

For the erring insanity here does not consist only in choosing a god, but many 
people also worshipped the devil as a god, both in the past and even today. 
Athanasius writes in Book 2: ‘They got into such a state of mad impiety that 

133 they also started to adore demons, | satisfying their desires’. Nowadays this hap- 
pens among the Brazilians and in the New Netherlands in America, in Africa 
by the 'Ginenses'? and the inhabitants of Guinea, in East India by the people 
of Calicut who call him Duma, by the inhabitants of Narsinga on the Corman- 
del coast and by the Chinese, the Japanese and others. In chapter 8 of his book 
Rogerius says about the Brahmins: ‘they worship a highest god and lower gods 
and the devil'^^ At least to prevent him from doing harm to them. 


41 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 1.19.7. 

42  (Pseudo)Seneca, Octavia, line 449. The text in the Teubner edition reads: stulte verebor, 
ipse cum faciam, deos. (Stupidly I am afraid of the gods, even though I make them myself.) 
Hoornbeeck has: stulte verebor, esse cum faciam deos. 

43  Itisnotclearwhich people is meant here. The Orbis Latinus mentions a Ginaea also called 
Ginum or Genumium, i.e. Nablus in Jordan, but no probable name in Africa. Graesse and 
Benedict, Orbis latinus 2 (E-M), s.v. 

44 Rogerius, De Open-deure, p. 149. 
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In the same vein as the existence and nature of God, arguing from the ideas and 
sayings of heathens themselves, Hoornbeeck discusses how heathens already har- 
bour notions of creation and providence. 


The world, how it was created and how it is governed 


Therefore, just as those gods are not gods and do not have any divinity, it is also 
the height of silliness and wickedness to award them divine honour neglecting 
the one and true God. But then as now many people regard the world or the 
heavens as a god, or the sun and the moon in the heavens, as Pliny says in Book 1 
of Historia naturalis, Chapter 1: ‘It is probable that they believed that world, and 
that which is called heaven by a different name, by the vault of which every- 
thing is covered, is a god, eternal, immense, not born and never going to die'! 
This error should be completely weeded out, because in addition to the things 
we already brought forward, it is most strongly disproven by the fact that God 
created and governs everything, of which we should speak now. 

Augustine wrote to Maximus who had made the objection that the Chris- 
tians could not make their god visible in the same measure as the heathens 
could: ‘He found; he says Epistle 43, 


what he could show to the eyes of the flesh, however it is not as if I lack 
something to show him, but he does not have eyes to which I can show it. 
For he could show his god the sun to the bodily eyes, and I should show 
to those eyes the Creator of the sun. I see what my God has made, but I 
do not see my God himself, who has made these things.” 


For we read the same objection made to Christians by present day heathens. 
They say that God, of whom Christians say that he is in heaven, is unknown 
to them, because they have never seen him. The sun on the other hand, which 
has always been regarded as a god by most pagans, everyone knows and it is 
placed above us. Even today it is devoutly worshipped by most heathens, as is 
the moon that some believe to be his wife and others his sister. As is mentioned 


1 Pliny, Naturalis historia 24. 
2 Augustine, Enarrationes in psalmos 41.6. 
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in a note by Godefridus Carolinus in the Dutch book about present heathenism, 
Part 2, Chapter 3, Peruvians devote their main worship to Pachacamac, as the 
creator of the world, as well as to the sun and the moon, or his sister.? Some- 
times they see it as wife and sister at the same time, just as the ancient Incas or 

134 Peruvian emperors were obliged by law | to marry their sister. This was not done 
by Chinchiroca, the second of the Incas, on the advice of the Orejones or the 
first people of the realm. He married a different woman and imprisoned his sis- 
ter among the holy virgins of the sun in the temple of Curacanche, as Joachim 
Bruel tells in Historia Peruana, Book 1, Chapter 8.^ However, Bruel wrote that 
across the Peruvian mountains, there were also Indians, called after Coca, who 
did not worship the sun, the moon, or anything lower than that, but someone 
whom they said was higher than all those other things: they complained that 
they had been forced by the power and the orders of the Incas to worship the 
sun andthe moon. And the same people all the more easily adopted the religion 
of Christ. Certainly it was not a stupid argument that Viracocha is said to have 
used in the busy meeting of the Orojones. He is believed to have guided away 
the highest power and religion from the supreme divinity Pachacamac, saying: 
because it is necessary that everything is ruled accordance with the majesty of 
God with great constancy and quietness, I am of the opinion that the sun who 
runs about in a perpetual motion cannot be a god. 

The creation of the universe, however, has been admitted by some of the 
heathens, others have not gone as far. At least they have said that it has been 
made, but some of them said that it is eternal and did not have a beginning 
and would not have an end either. Aristotle's view is well-known. Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, cited in Stromata 5 by Clement of Alexandria says that ‘not one of the 
gods, neither one of the people has made the world, but that it always was and 
is and will be'5 Arnobius says in the second book of Adversus gentes: 


Some of the wise men are of the opinion that it has not been born nor 
that it will perish at any time. Some think that it is immortal, although 
they write that it was born and produced. But it pleases a third group to 
say that it was born and produced and by the ordinary necessity is going 
to perish.® 


Carolinus, Het hedendaagsche heidendom, p. 43. 
Bruel, Historia Peruana 1.8 (1652), p. 22. 
The words of Heraclitus are given in Greek. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 5.14. 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes 2.56. 
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Diodorus Siculus says in the beginning of Historica: 


About the first origin of people two opinions are brought forward among 
the most learned and most outstanding men who wrote about the truth 
concerning nature and history. Some of them thought that the world had 
not come into being and will not decay, and that the race of men had also 
existed from eternity, and had never begun to exist. Others, however, who 
were of the opinion that the world had indeed come into being and will 
decay, have said that men had gotten their first origin at a definite time.” 


That the world was made and once had an origin, and that it did not exist from 
eternity, we gather first of all from its parts which have an origin and die ata cer- 
tain moment. As evidence can serve its mightiest part and mikrokosmos; man, 
the most lively species of the makrokosmos and a certain kind of epitome. It 
is certain that we have our origin in someone else and willingly or unwillingly 
we will some time die; if I and my father and grandfather did have an origin, 
then all others, as far as we can go back, had an origin as well. Nevertheless we 
are now part of this world as all of them have been in their own time each in 
his turn. But they did no more originate from themselves than we do now. For 
why or how would this have happened more often at that time than it does now 
with us? | Therefore people have always been born from others. But is neces- 135 
sary that someone has once given them this origin, someone who could either 
give them their origin or take it away. And this is God. For procreation cannot 
go on without end and it is impossible to find people anywhere but those who 
have been born from other people, because they could no more start that line 
of begetting than we can, but only receive it. And if they have received it, there 
should always have been someone who gave it and began it. For how could peo- 
ple have followed that order and that necessary, old and communal line, if not 
by the directive and nature given by someone else? People can receive it, not 
give it: they cannot give it to themselves, less to others, but least of all to every- 
one. Even so the habit of procreation is strong among all people. If however 
another law, especially a rational one, always has an author, then in particu- 
lar this law which is very wise and maximally necessary and which does not 
depend on the judgment of another person, but alaw that all people are forced 
to follow with nature as their guide, so that everyone should acknowledge as 
superior he from whom they all received that possibility and ordinance. And if 
the human race once had its origin from God as the first teacher and founder, 


7 DiodorusSiculus, Bibliotheca historica 1.6.3. 
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then also the rest of the world that is much inferior to man. And if one part 
and, moreover, the most powerful, has been made by someone else, then for 
that reason the whole world does not lack a beginning. And if one part, why 
not another and a third, and in the same way the universe which consists of its 
parts and is completely such as its parts are on their own. 

Many other things then took their beginning with man and time, and grew 
from first principles into that form and use that they have today, but was 
unknown and non-existent before. To skip other matters and the first inven- 
tions of many arts and sciences; everything started from crude beginnings 
whereby it bears witness to the fact that it once had an origin and did not exist 
before. 

Lucretius says: 


And recent is the nature of the world and it does not take its origin from 
the past, therefore now some skills are being polished and grow even now, 
and presently many improvements are made in ships.? 


But the very societies of men, their convictions and their coming together and 
consensus to form cities and empires, of which the first commands and ele- 
ments are generally found in the origins of the heathens, serve to prove that 
the human race and everything that is necessary and handy for its use began at 
the same time with those societies and did not exist from the beginning. 

For that wise, constant, divine order which shines so clearly and copiously in 
the Universe could not have started by itself or have been preserved or allowed 

136 to stay for such a long time, | and to be admired as well, if it would not have 
been formed by the highest cause of all. 

Finally, the world either has its origin in itself, or in God, or in a third party. 
The latter is not possible, because nothing exists beyond the world and God. 
Neither is the first a possibility, because in that case it would have all perfection 
and would itself be God and all its parts, even every single one of the basest 
parts, would be parts of God. For these parts really do not have that perfec- 
tion worthy of God, that is as if they were parts of God. And in my opinion the 
issue now is not that the world is proven to be God, although this would fol- 
low if it existed by itself, and it was eternal, lacking a beginning: for how could 
something be God of which the parts are not all animated, or incorruptible, 
or eternal, but are born every day, are brought forth, come into being and also 
perish? 


8 Lucretius, De rerum natura 5.329—334. 
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There have been other testimonies of the ancient people among the hea- 
thens in support of the creation of the world, collected by others. I will skip 
these and only mention Megasthenes who once said about the Indians, in the 
work of Strabo, in Book 15: ‘About many things we agree with the Greeks, such 
as that the world had an origin and will perish, that it is spherical and that the 
god who created it pervades it all.? The same opinion you usually find among 
them nowadays as well. For the people of Ceylon and Calicut and Gujarat state 
that one god is the creator of heaven and earth: the Siamese believe that the 
world was created by god, and that it will last for eight thousand years, and will 
then be taken away by fire, and that under the ash two eggs will remain, from 
which appear a man and a woman who will give back inhabitants to the world. 

They also say that among the Chinese historical remnants have been found, 
but in a ridiculous manner hidden in fables, about the creation of the first 
people and also about the deluge at which time, they say, the goddess Amida 
descended to earth. The place where she put down her foot was later changed 
into gold after the water had run off. This place then was Calempluy in China.!° 
It is said that then she turned her eyes to heaven, and through both armpits 
gave birth to an innumerable number of people, because there was no other 
place in her body to give birth. This was later given to women in the form of 
genitals for the sake of sin and misery. From the right armpit came men, but 
from the left came women, and from those three for every man, because of 
course the earth had to be populated. She herself died, though, because she 
was exhausted by the trouble of giving birth. The moon was sad because of her 
death and therefore she got spots, which could only be wiped off after a num- 
ber of years equalling the number of people that Amida bore, namely 33333. 
But then she would put an end to her mourning and would be completely full 
of light. 

Dismissing these deplorable fables in the matter of faith and religion, we 
come to the point where we point to the providence of God with respect to the 
world, | which is not very difficult once we have claimed creation. Foritisnot 137 
credible that, after producing an exquisitely perfect and admirable work, the 
most wise God wanted to desert or neglect it, as if it either pleased him less, 
or he had less approval for it. For only those people usually wanted to discard 


9 Strabo, Geografia 15.1.59 (C713). Hoornbeeck gives the first part of the sentence first in 
Greek: mept moMav dé tolç "EXct ópo8o£ctv. There seems to be a mistake in his Latin 
translation of the last part of the citation ('sphaericus Deus ipsum pervadit ejus condi- 
tor instead of 'sphaericum Deus ipsum pervadit ejus conditor). 

10  Calempluy was also called the golden island. It was mentioned in the travel book by Fer- 
não Mendes Pinto. 
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their things and not care for them who either do not want them because they 
do not please them, or people who cannot keep and preserve or manage these 
things, because it exceeds their powers, or because it is taken away from them 
against their will and against the law. But these things do not have a place in 
God or in the world with regard to God. 

Next, the fact that we see for how long and how well the whole world has 
been preserved so that it does not perish itself or any of its species becomes 
extinct, serves to prove that it is incessantly supported and sustained by a more 
superior and powerful actor. For how would it otherwise be possible that there 
are not many things dying every day everywhere, as normally happens with 
matters for which nobody cares, and rendering the universe deformed and 
mutilated by the neglect and destruction of most of its things? 

Moreover, just as the Creator not only allowed matters to remain stable, but 
in equal measure cherishes and sustains the operating powers in accordance 
with their nature, in the same way we see that everything is ruled in accor- 
dance with a most wise method and order. This applies to those things that are 
in accordance with a fixed order as well as to the things that are outside such an 
order. And if in the home, the family, school or city or empire, everywhere we 
see everything happening according to a very fitting order and for the use and 
convenience of every single person, we can only acknowledge and proclaim the 
wisdom of whoever it is who is so splendidly regulating this. And so who would 
be so foolish and silly that, after seeing the order of everything that happens in 
heaven and on the earth, he does not perceive, admire, and worship that power 
of divine providence that arranges everything so wisely and strongly moves and 
directs it? 

For while it is hidden in other matters, it is so manifest in the governing of 
man that he who can perceive the intelligence of man in matters ordained and 
done by himself, but cannot also observe in the guidance of mankind itself the 
hand of God, which moderates, reigns, orders the total human race and all its 
actions and affairs to the ends determined by him, does not prove himself wor- 
thy to ever see or observe anything at all. 

Finally, unless God rules everything by his wisdom and goodness, to what 
end do people worship him, pray to him and ask his help for the present and 
the future, or anxiously try to get him on their side? Why would this happen if 
he does not know or do anything, or care about himself or others, but is inert 
and motionless with respect to all matters of which the human race persuades 
itself and believes that they are under his care, in the meantime enjoying a 

138 shameful leisure, | and permits matters to be turned around and fall as a result 
of blind or insane management, while he reigns or governs them without any 
interest or judgment? 
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At this point, however, some people introduce Fortune, others introduce 
Fate, of equal temerity and insanity: Fortune, by which everything is brought 
about in a blind impulse, Fate to which of course even God himself is subjected. 
‘For Fortune, we make you a goddess and place you in heaven’ Seneca says in 
Hippolytus, 'Human affairs without order are ruled by Fortune. She scatters her 
gifts with unseeing hand"? Or there is some kind of genius, as the Platonists 
hold, ora cause working by accident, as the philosophers think. Or, as the math- 
ematicians maintain, an occult and active influence of the heavenly bodies, 
especially of the moon. See Plutarch in the booklet De fortuna, Dio Chrysos- 
tomus Oratio 63 and following, Lilius Gyraldus, Deorum Syntagmata 16 and 
Vossius, De idololatria, Book 2, Chapter 43. It is crystal clear how much bet- 
ter itis to assign to divine providence even those things which are regarded as 
maximally due to chance because their cause is not so manifest or the outcome 
unexpected. For example, when someone who deserves to be killed is pierced 
as a result of a fortuitous accident or the blind throw of a spear, you would say 
that it happened by accident because the proximal cause or the hand, direct- 
ing the arrow not deliberately towards him, does that by accident. But without 
doubt this is moderated by the providence and protection of a superior being 
in such a way that you see that there is no punishment without reason for an 
offender, who, although he is able to flee from everyone, does not escape the 
eye and hand of God who sees and reigns all. Claudian says in the work against 
Rufinus, Book 1: Finally the punishment of Rufinus has taken away the confu- 
sion and absolved the gods’.! Sophocles, the author of tragedies says: ‘There 
is no goddess called Fortune. She does not exist, but if something happens to 
someone, and happens by chance, we call it Fortune’.!* 

But those who presuppose the existence of fate commit a different kind of 
sin. On the one hand they behave wrongfully towards God, whom they asso- 
ciate with and place under a kind of divine powers like the Fates,!° on the other 
hand to secondary causes of which they abolish the influence, need and free- 
dom in this way. But we are superior to any fate: as Tatian says in the Oratio: | | 139 
"We are superior to Fate, unless someone understands by Fate the divine will 


11 Juvenal, Saturae 14.315. 

12 Seneca, Phaedra 978. 

13 Claudian, In Rufinum 1.20-21. 

14 The quote is in fact from Philemon, a writer of comedies, fragment 48. Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Stromata, 514.128, gives this quote, followed immediately by a quote from Sophocles. 
This is probably the source of the wrong attribution. 

15 Lit.: Parcae. They were three female personifications of destiny: one who spins the thread 
of human life, one who measures it, and the third who cuts it. 
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and the power of the divine providence’! In which case we say with Augus- 
tine: ‘Moreover, if anyone attributes these things to Fate, because he calls the 
will and power of God himself by the name of Fate, let him keep the meaning, 
but change the language’. Book 5 De civitate Dei, Chapter 1.!” 

[xvi] Furthermore, the heathens sometimes made objections against cre- 
ation, with the argument that it is absurd that, if God is named as the cause of 
everything in the world, he is consequently also the cause of the lowest things 
and therefore the cause of ants and flies. In saying this they pay little atten- 
tion to the fact that exactly in those lowly little animals a counterargument is 
found against the power and wisdom of all people, because they are not able 
to produce anything like that by their skill or intelligence. And that both in 
themselves and in the powers that make them strong, God’s wisdom should be 
admired all the more precisely in those things which appear to be the lowest, 
in which his operation does not become of less value, just as it does not gain 
more worth when it works in others. The same objection, I repeat, is brought 
up against God's providence with the same silliness, even if he surrounds the 
whole world with it. Because we see how our life needs those small things and 
we see how often God works through them. Jerome says in the introduction of 
the Epistola ad Philemon: 


For if they do not think that small things belong to the same category of 
things as the large things, they should introduce to me another creator, as 
do Marcion and Apelles, of the ant, of worms, midges and of locusts. And 
another creator of heaven, earth, the sea and angels.!® 


Arnobius makes the same objection against himself in 2 of Contra gentes.!9 
Furthermore among all people it is a common objection that, if the world is 
ruled by divine providence, this is bad for pious people and good for impious 
people and that for the last group everything goes according to their wishes and 
for the first group the opposite. Lucian makes the same objection and reproach 
with respect to his Jupiter and accuses him.?° Ovid says in Elegiacs 8: ‘When evil 
fate oppresses the good—forgive me for saying it—I am tempted to think that 


16 Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 9.2. Hoornbeeck gives the citation in Greek: nets dé xod ciuappe- 
VNG &cuév &vorepot. 

17 Augustine, De civitate Dei 5.1. 

18 Jerome, In epistolam ad Philemonem, ‘Prooemium’. Marcion and his pupil Apelles (first 
half of the second century) taught a dualist theology, with a good and an evil creator, in 
order to explain the existence of evil in the world. 

19 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 2.59. 

20  Lit:&Aéyyeu which means ‘accuses. 
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there are no gods"?! Claudian says in In Rufinum, Book 1: ‘I have often been of 
two minds: do the gods care for the world or is there no ruler in it and do mortal 
things flow as a result of uncertain chance??? 

Or, as Seneca presents the matter: why do bad things happen to good men, 
when providence exists? He not only presents this as a supposition, but also 
considers it superfluous to show that 'such a great work cannot stay intact with- 
out a kind of guard and this certain course of the stars does not result from a 
fortuitous influence'?? And he certainly says excellent and solid things about 
exactly his question, something one would not easily expect in a heathen. First 
he says that God treats the good people as if they were his sons whom he loves 
greatly and whom he tests in various ways because he loves them. 


Think that we are pleased by the modesty of our sons, | but by the forward- 140 
ness of our slave-boys; that we hold the former by a stricter discipline, 

but encourage the boldness of the latter. You should hold the same true 

of God. He does not pamper a good man; he tests him, hardens him, and 
prepares him for his own service.4 


He even says: ‘No evil can happen to a good man. He sees all adversity as a chal- 
lenge'?5 He cites that statement by his Demetrius saying that he thought no one 
more unhappy than a person who never met with adversity. For such a person 
did not get a chance to gain experience. And he himself says in Chapter 5 that 
‘to be happy and to get through life without a sting to the soul is not to know 
the second part of the nature of things’.”6 

And the Christians respond hardly otherwise to the present discussion, as 
far as they argue from reason and from the nature of things. In the work by 
Minucius, Caecilius used the objection that 


If the world would be reigned by divine providence and by the authority 
of a god, Phalaris and Dionysius would never have earned their kingdom, 
Rutilius and Camillus their exile, Socrates his poison.?" 


21 Ovid, Amores 3.9.35-36. 

22 Claudian, In Rufinum 1.1. 

23 Seneca, De prudentia 1.2. 

24  ~=Ibidem1.6. 

25 Ibidem 2.1., 2.2. 

26 Ibidem, 4.1. 

27 Minucius Felix, Octavius 5.12. 
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Octavius’ response was: ‘A Christian can appear miserable, but not be so in 
reality’.2® He also said: 


Just as gold is tested by fire, so are we tested by dangerous situations. 
What a beautiful spectacle for God, when a Christian fights against sor- 
row, when he is composed in the face of threats and torture and torments. 
When he laughs at and insults the cries of death and the horrors of the 
hangman. When he demands his freedom in defiance of kings and rulers. 
And only gives in to God to whom he belongs? When as a conqueror and 
victor he insults precisely the person who sentenced him. He has won 
who obtained what he fought for.?9 


Seneca has similar words, in Book 2 of De providentia or the booklet just cited. 
Indeed, all people have used that argument against the providence of God. 
Cicero disproved it too in Book 3 of De natura deorum, in response to a verse 
from Telamo:*° ‘For if they would care, it would be good for the good and bad 
for the bad. But this is lacking now’. 
Lactantius says in Book 1, Chapter 2: 


And some others who believed that there are no gods:?! what else did 
they achieve, except to make it believed that there was no providence? 
For the other philosophers and most of all the Stoics have silenced them 
very cleverly saying that the world could not have come into being with- 
out the ratio of god and that it was not stable unless it was reigned by the 
highest ratio. And, although he was a defender of the doctrine of the Aca- 
demics, Marcus Tullius (Cicero) also talked alot about providence as ruler 
of everything, confirming the arguments of the Stoics and offering many 
new arguments himself. He does this in all the books of his philosophy, 
but especially in the books De natura deorum.?? 


As these are arguments from heathens brought up against heathens, they are 
all the more valid. 


28 Ibidem 37.3. 

29 Ibidem 36.9-37.1. 

30  Telamoisthe title given of a play attributed to Ennius. 

31 The text contains a mistake here; the negation is missing, so that the literal tekst translates 
as ‘who believed that there are gods’. 

32 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 1.2.2. 
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The author of the book De mundo in the work of Aristotle, says in Book 6:2? 


Itis an old saying, spread among all peoples by our forefathers, that every- 
thing has been formed from God and through God and that no nature is 
sufficient in its own right or can remain to exist without his protection, | 141 


and in Chapter 1he says that ‘the world is a system and order and creation which 
is from God and is preserved through God’.3* And Epictetus says, as quoted 
by Arrian, that ‘before all it should be learned that there is one God and that 
he rules everything, and provides for everyone, and that truly we cannot hide 
from him anything we do, say and think’.5 Therefore, Lactantius gives the cor- 
rect answer to the opinion or impious remark uttered by Epicurus who denies 
the existence of God and his providence and to the disputation held against 
him by Cicero in Book 1: ‘Of course it was not difficult to refute the lies of a 
few people with a wrong opinion, with the aid of the testimony of peoples 
and tribes who in this single matter did not show dissent'?6 Certainly also the 
contemporary Brahmins acknowledge providence, which they ascribe to their 
Brahma in addition to the creation. There has never been a lack of philosophers 
who claimed the existence of providence, and these were great and noble men, 
according to Cicero. Theophilus also introduces a few of them in his work Ad 
Autolycum, Book 2. 

Because of the well-known objection about the good and bad things which 
happen indiscriminately in the world, some have thought to construct two 
principles of what exists, one of the good, one of the bad. They thought that 
the second principle should also be acknowledged as god, or at least should 
be feared. Plutarch writes about this in the booklet De Iside et Osiride. Among 
the Persians there also existed the philosophy of Zoroaster, featuring Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman, the first the maker of light, the latter of darkness. It is 
also credible that this was the origin of Manes’ mad Manichaean ideas about a 
double principle, one god, the other matter?" for he was of Persian nationality 
and instructed in Persian disciplines, with the aid and at the expense of a cer- 
tain widow. And from the same source came the majority opinion among the 


33 Corpus Aristotelicum, De mundo 397b. The quote starts with a sentence in Greek, followed 
by its Latin translation. 

34 Aristotle, De mundo 391b. The quote is given in Greek, only the last part of the sentence 
has been translated into Latin. 

35 Epictetus, Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae. 

36 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 1.2.4. 

37  TheManicheans followers of Manes or Mani (mid-3rd century), were another early Chris- 
tian dualist sect. Hyle or 0Àx, is the Greek word for matter. 
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Indians and the worship of the devil, of course to prevent him from harming 
them. Downright impious and wrong, because everything bad is also part of the 
divine providence that rules the bad and permits it, although it does not pro- 
duce those really bad acts, that is sins, but prevents them thanks to the limits, 
certainly set to itself for the common good. But it shows and declares its wis- 
dom as well as justice in punishing the bad. This is clear from the disputations 
of Augustine and others against the Manicheans. 

But, to leave aside the ancient heathens, in India the present day people 
of Gujarat acknowledge providence and among the Chinese the main sect of 
philosophers. As they thereby are closer to the truth they can be converted all 

142 the more easily. | 
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After the review of heathen notions about God and about creation and provi- 
dence, life after death is the third key issue for the eventual success of missions. 
Very few heathens deny the existence of a soul and life after death, but ideas vary 
immensely. Hoornbeeck therefore again presents rational and universally acces- 
sible arguments for the immortality of the soul. Resurrection of the body is hard to 
prove by reason alone, but it cannot be said to be impossible for God who created 
everything in the first place. Both tenets are found in heathen thought. 


About man, immortality and the state of the soul after death, 
and the resurrection of the dead 


We go on to man, in whom everyone recognizes a rational soul perhaps with 
the exception of Dicaearchus in the work of Cicero and a few others who 
maintained that there is no mind at all, and that this is a completely senseless 
concept. They also stated that there is no mind or soul in man, that he is noth- 
ing but a single and simple body, constructed in such a way that it flourishes 
and feels by the temperament of nature.! This is similar to what most of the 
Japanese and Chinese people state about the soul. But now it is time to prove 
the immortality of the soul, something some people doubt and others deny: 
for this is the point that our discussion has reached. In Cicero, Tusculanae dis- 
putationes 1, the Epicureans maintain that souls are mortal, the Stoics do not 
deny that they survive after death, but only for a time, not forever. I am most 
surprised by Pliny who writes in Book 7, Chapter 53 that ‘there is no more sense 
either of the body or of the soul after death than before birth.? On the contrary: 
the immortality of the soul is taught by Musaeus, Orpheus, Homer, Thales, 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, Cicero, the druids, Germans, Thracians and oth- 
ers. Eusebius, in Praeparatio, Book n, Chapter 14, thinks Plato had learned this 
from the Hebrews. Similarly a variety of opinions about the soul exists among 


1 Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.10.21 discusses the views of Dicaearchus (Dikaiarchos) a 
philosopher from Messene and student of Aristotle. Most of Dicaearchus works have been 
lost. What was left has been collected in Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles, Volume 1. Accord- 
ing to Cicero Dicaearchos expressed the view that the soul is nothing more than the body 
in a particular state or a force located in the body. This issue was not without interest at the 
time of writing, as there was debate about the claim of Cartesian philosophy that only human 
beings had a mind and soul, whereas animals were soulless automatons. 

2 Pliny, Naturalis historia 7.188. 
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the heathens of today, and some of them do not deny that the soul is immor- 
tal. The Chinese show a lot of agreement about it, and also the Japanese who 
follow the Chinese in most matters. Some deny that humans harbour a soul, 
some say that it is mortal, others immortal, or that the souls live on for some 
time migrating to other bodies, but that they do not live on forever, either in or 
by transmigration. 

Among the Brahmans there are people who think that souls have existed 
from eternity in god, as in a sea, from which they later flowed out or that they 
were there at least before the creation of the world and that they were later 
sent to move into bodies as if into a prison, and that the souls of animals and 
men are of the same order and nature, and that the difference originates in the 
difference between the bodies. Even so, more of them claim the immortality of 
the souls and their eternal duration, according to Rogerius. And Barthrouherri 
says, in Apophthegmatibus: ‘What is the result of reading the Vedas, Puranas 
and Shastras, if we do not acquire Surga?' This is: heaven. ‘It is like the profit of 
merchants. It is better to always think of god, and in this way to save the soul 

143 which lasts forever’. | 

Now then, this is how we prove the immortality of the soul:^ First of all, 
from its substance, because it is spiritual, which is also clear from its spiri- 
tual actions. All action of the body is corporeal and material and it does not 
exceed the power of the body. But the soul is superior to the body because it 
knows, permeates and rules the body and not the other way round. Therefore 
it is of a different nature and superior to the body. At one stroke and in one 
act it flows around and through everything, something the corporeal is totally 
unable of, because the nature of the corporeal as well as its action has a dimen- 
sion in length, breadth and depth. Quantity, and matter which is quantity, has 
extension. Not that the body is extension, but it is extended, that is extended 
matter. However, rational spirit is as spirit incorporeal, and as rational knowing 
is proper to it. It is not cognition itself, nor thinking, or a pure act, and neither 
does it understand any creature by means of its essence, but God alone. But a 
being, or intelligent spirit, even if it always thinks, is not thought itself, in the 
same way as the things that forever move in nature like the sun, the heart etc., 


3 Rogerius, De Open-deure p. 231. 

4 As the first of five arguments for the immortality of the soul, Hoornbeeck embarks here on 
what in philosophy is known as the mind-body problem, engaging for his cause contempo- 
rary, and controversial, Cartesian philosophy on the dualism between mind and matter, see 
Fowler, Descartes on the Human Soul. By stating that thinking is an attribute of the soul Hoorn- 
beeck opposes Descartes for whom the soul was identical with thinking. 
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are not motion themselves, but of a substance that is born to move like that or 
in a different way. But the one should not be attributed to the other, and they 
should not be mixed up, nor the nature of understanding to be attributed to 
the body and corporeality to the intelligent soul. In this way, in the way that the 
soul and not the body knows in man, in that way it is spiritual, not corporeal. 
The body does not understand, for if that would be the case would not all parts 
of the body understand? It is sufficiently clear that this is not the case. But if 
another substance besides and above the body understands, for to understand 
is not an accident of the body, such as is clear from the reasoning provided, 
and there is nothing besides the human body which does act, it follows that 
the soul as only understanding is not corporeal, but spiritual. However, if it is 
spiritual it is not of the same nature or quality as the body. And therefore the 
body can die and be dissolved without the loss or corruption of the soul. Just 
as the nature of the spiritual substance does not originate from the body, nor 
depends on the body, or is destroyed by it. If therefore the spirit can be sepa- 
rated from the body, so that it does not necessarily perish when the body dies, 
it is therefore not mortal when life departs the body. Which is what we set out 
to prove. 

Secondly, the soul’s operation in itself and by its nature is not dependent 
on the body, its existence is not dependent on the body either. If this is true, 
then the soul does not stop to live or exist if the body breaks down and does 
not exist anymore. For the following axioma is really certain in philosophy that 
the nature of operating is like the nature of being or that the modus operandi 
follows the modus essendi. The soul then is not attached to the body in its oper- 
ation, | and neither is it in its existence. To be sure, it operates within the body 144 
and uses the senses as well as corporeal images in the imagination, but not as 
if it could not otherwise do it as such, but because it should not behave dif- 
ferently in the body, because of the connection of life with the body. Because 
in the meantime, in that operation, it exceeds the nature and power of the 
body and of corporeal ideas, it shows itself to be of a higher condition and 
nature than the body. There is nothing in the human intellect in the body of 
a living person which initially was not in some sense organ and in the imagi- 
nation, either completely or in part, either by a cause or by chance, namely of 
external corporeal and natural things coming from outside and of the objects 
known afterwards. But the soul is not detained by those things and not assimi- 
lated either but rather assimilates those things to itself. Its spiritual operation is 
proven, because the soul knows the body, which does by no means know itself 
or other things, as it abstracts itself from the body; and it knows other things 
which immensely exceed the body and corporeal nature, and finally itself, not 
only by abstract cognition, but by intuitive cognition. Even though it exists in 
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the body it works spiritually and not bodily: it is also made to operate without 
a body and to exist outside of it. In man there exists cognition which simply 
apprehends something, then judges it, that is noetics and dianoetics, not what 
you simply apprehend, because what you apprehend, however clearly and dis- 
tinctly, is not for that reason true. Because clarity and evidentiality are adjuncts 
of cognition, but are not proof that something is known. And just as obscurity 
in the manner of making concepts is not a sign of error, so neither is simple 
clarity a sign of truth (just as clarity is not a sign of truth in speaking). But in a 
dianoetic judgment, if you decide that something agrees with truth or a thing 
with its definition, and this the more clearly and more distinctly, the better and 
more perfect, the proof of a true concept should be derived from this. This is: 
from the truth of a concept or from the conformity of a formal concept with the 
objective, not from its sheer clarity. In short, there is a reflective knowledge of 
the mind in itself, whereby it returns to its own things and knows what it is and 
what it has in its own possession; those things no body can do demonstrate the 
essence and power of the soul which is different from the body and its, if we 
may say so, supercorporeality. Therefore we now conclude that the existence 
and duration of the soul apart from the body are not mortal together with the 
body. 

Thirdly, a thing cannot be said to be mortal, which is not composed of parts 
of matter which are contrary in themselves, of which the one influences the 
other with adverse qualities and mutually destroy each other. Because death 
does not exist naturally from a different source than from that reaction between 

145 different qualities, in which heat wins from humidity, cold from warmth etc. | 
But exactly because these things are not found in the soul and the soul is not 
as such hot or cold or endowed with or exposed to first qualities, it is also not 
mortal, but subsists in itself apart from the body and immortal. 

In the fourth place, to prove the immortality of the soul, we take our argu- 
ments from the inborn appetite for immortality and blessedness: for if indeed 
nature does nothing in vain or does not create anything in us in vain, it certainly 
breeds in us all that appetite whereby we are made to behave following that 
nature. Just as man cannot be blessed unless he is also immortal, and he does 
not see himself obtain blessedness in this life too, certainly not all the blessed- 
ness that he wishes and can desire or seek, it remains that this is reserved 
for another life after this life. In beasts and animals nature also satisfies the 
appetite which it has given them, and of course they are satisfied when those 
matters for which it has given them an appetite are given to them. To humans, 
however, it gave such a desire for most things that they could never be fully 
satisfied in this life, and there exists no one who does not have to admit that 
he had desired more of that of which he had never acquired sufficiently for his 
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wishes. And he still feels in himself a desire for the immeasurable, and for dura- 
tion and, with this duration, of happiness. Unless then we would say that nature 
not only made something in vain, which we are not allowed to admit, but also 
that in the principal creature the appetite relating to the principal object had 
deserted him, it should be recognized we have been given an immortal soul and 
one that is subject to all blessedness, dependant on the life it has lived before. 

No people is so avid and eager for a longer life than the Chinese. Therefore 
imposters who claim to provide it are usually held in great esteem and also 
those who sell alchemy, which are the two things they pursue nearly to insan- 
ity. Therefore it happened, as Nicolas Trigault writes somewhere in his letters 
to General Claudio Aquaviva, that in the year 1610 an imposter who had the 
habit to concoct a medicine for prolonging life from the blood of slaughtered 
children was found out by one of his concubines, of whom he kept many at 
home. And when he had been convicted in court, he got an unspeakable pun- 
ishment, because he was convicted to a death sentence in such a way that he 
would be bound to a pole alive and that three thousand small pieces of meat 
would be cut from his body. In this way his life would be protracted while in 
torment as long as possible, because he had lied about the prolongation of life 
by means of an evil skill. When this sentence had been reported to the king, so 
that he would give his approval, as is usual in such a grave and unusual matter, 
he not only ratified it, but also wrote back that he thought it unequal to such a 
large crime, but that it should nevertheless be imposed, because he could not 
find a larger punishment. And so this miserable man was stripped of flesh as 
long as there was any place for a wound on his body and he was divided into 
three thousand pieces.5 Trigault confirms these facts in Book1, Chapter 9 of the 
Commentaries De Christiana expeditione apud Sinas | where he notes the dou- 146 
ble insanity of the Chinese, to change other metals into silver and to acquire 
immortality before death. They believe that directions for both had been given 
by some ancient people whom they regard as saints. They believe that, after 
having achieved many things very famously and usefully, they have flown away 
to heaven body and soul, while they disliked living here, and that there are still 
books in existence among them about the things they invented and handed 
over to their successors, partly printed, partly as manuscript: 


For the very richest people are reduced to extreme poverty every day in 
plain sight, after having lost many thousands of gold pieces in the prepara- 


5 Trigault, Letter to Claudio Aquaviva, in: Litterae Societatis Jesu e regno Sinarum annorum 1610 
etn, p. 5. 
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tion of this fraud. The people who really are the most lucky in this respect 
make fake money in such a way that they lead a few more inexperienced 
people astray.® 


[xvi1] But another interest so much occupies the most important people that 
it made Trigault write that in the palace in Beijing, where he lived, there were 
only few from the magistrates or from the eunuchs who did not suffer from that 
illness of attaining immortality. And he refers to the Chinese annals for a story 
that one or other of the kings had been liberated from that insanity in the fol- 
lowing way. A beaker had been prepared by the skill of a few imposters which 
was promised to bring eternal life after consumption. When a friend with a bet- 
ter understanding could not find any argument to keep the king from drinking, 
he secretly grasped the beaker when the king was not paying attention, and 
drank it out. The king took this extremely badly and threatened his friend with 
a sword at the ready. At which the friend said intrepidly: 


Do you really think that after drinking the beaker of immortality I can still 
be stabbed and die? When my life can still be taken from me I really have 
not committed a crime, because I did not take away your immortality, but 
have preserved you from fraud.” 


At these words the king immediately quieted down, and strongly praised the 
prudence of his friend which recalled him from his error. Although in fact China 
is not lacking in wise men who clearly detect that deceit and exert themselves 
to drive both of these types of deceit from their minds, they cannot prevent 
that it proliferates more widely all the time, and since time immemorial always 
occupies a great many people and robs them of their senses. Martini says in His- 
toria Sinica, Book 8, that that king was Xiao Wu who lived in the year 140 before 
Christ and who did not stop seeking for immortality in this life.8 Once people 
have become addicted to this longing they can be cured only with the greatest 
difficulty, because they are looking for it especially with the aid of the art of 
chemistry which they believe will not only help them to make gold and silver, 
but also the medicine which makes them live forever if they take it, because the 
Chinese emperors think this is the only thing missing from the summit of hap- 
piness. That is the origin of the title they like best; everyone calls them Wan Wan 
Sui which means ten thousand years and this is what they promise themselves 


6 Trigault and Ricci, De christiana expeditione apud Sinas, p. 101. 
7 Trigault and Ricci, De christiana expeditione apud Sinas, p. 103. 
8 Martini, Sinicae historiae decas prima, pp. 310-311. 
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without foundation. The infamous Emperor Xiao had a palace built for himself 
purely from fragrant types of wood, cedar, cypress, camphor and others of this 

kind | of which the odour spread as far as twenty stadia. In this palace there 147 
was also an enormous copper washing bowl in which the dew was collected 
every day. In this bowl he used to put pearls to soak, the medicine for an eter- 

nal life. Due to the deception of the imposters he hoped to use them to make 

him immortal.? The more the appetite to prolong one’s life grows stronger, the 
more the argument which we brought forward makes an impact and the less 

they can at least deny the immortality of souls or cast doubt on it. Or at all 
events it makes it easier to refute and convince them. 

In the fifth place, we prove the immortality of the soul with the argument of 
the reward or punishment offered for good and bad works, because this is the 
first thing to understand about all kinds of work, whenever and by whom they 
are done: and therefore also the argument of the constancy and piety near the 
very end of life or that there is also a fine imposed for any unfavourable faults 
admitted at that time: but when should it be collected? 

For the end of life is already at hand so that these works, perhaps the highest 
and most important, will not receive their rewards, if there is no life after this 
life. At this moment the just man will nevertheless hope for a reward for his 
justice and patience, just as he did before, and he is not prohibited from doing 
so, yes perhaps he never achieved or suffered greater things or with more con- 
stancy and piety, so that he never had such a great need to sustain and lift his 
mind by hope for a promise as at that time: therefore if for all works a reward 
is always due and expected it is also necessary for man to live on after death 
and receive the benefits. All the more so because in this life there is not enough 
reward and happiness in relation to one’s piety, or people do not seem to suf- 
fer punishments in proportion to their crimes so that one often observes that 
decent people do badly and good people do well. There therefore remains a life 
after the present in which everything is justly distributed and given out in pro- 
portion to everyone’s merits and condition. The good for the good people who 
did not wait for it in vain, for the bad the deserved punishment which was set 
for them with reason and of which they did not get enough in life. And all the 
more so because, as Plato writes in Book 8 of Republic: ‘when there is someone 
who thinks that he is going to die, he is gripped by fear and solicitude for things 
not thought of before’! This can be illustrated by Tiberius, in this letter of his 
to the senate: ‘If I know what to write to you, Noble Senators, or how to write it 


9 Ibidem, p. 310. 
10 Plato, Republic 330d. 
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or what to leave unwritten at this time, let the gods and goddesses have me per- 
ish in a worse way than I feel myself perishing every day’ In Tacitus Annales 
6, and Seneca, Epistulae 117 we find: "When we talk about the immortality of 
souls the consensus of people does have quite a large impact on us, be it of the 
people who fear the gods of the underworld or of those who worship them. I 
use this general conviction’? 


Well-known are the verses by the Emperor Hadrian: | 


Little soul, hastening away and pleasing, 

guest and companion of the body, 

Where are you off to now? 

Pallid, rigid, naked, you will not be joking any more 
as is now your habit. 


Add the testimonies from various heathens, in favour of the immortality of the 
soul, in the work of Agostino Steuco, Book 9, De perenni philosophia and what 
Elias Schedius has formerly collected in Syntagma. 2, Caput 19 of De diis Ger- 
manis. 


But in this place we should not leave out the speech quoted by Petrus Mar- 


tyr from Milan. It was addressed to the Spanish prefect and the speaker was an 
American, an 80 year old man, an important man albeit naked, in Oceanica, 
Decade 1, Book 3. 


11 
12 
13 
14 


It was reported to us that you have travelled through all those as yet 
unknown lands with a mighty group of men and that you have caused 
enormous fright to peoples and inhabitants. Therefore I encourage and 
admonish you to know that the souls use two roads when they spring forth 
from the body. One gloomy and hideous one, prepared for those who are 
troublesome for and hated by the human race, the other one pleasant and 
agreeable, meant for those who, when alive, loved the peace and quiet of 
peoples. Therefore if you remember that you are mortal and that for every- 
one the future rewards are sealed in accordance with their present works, 
you will not molest anyone.!4 


Tacitus, Annales 6.6.1. 

Seneca, Epistulae morales ad Lucilium 117.6. 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae 1, 25.9. 

The work is in fact by Petrus Martyr d' Anghiera: Martyr, De rebus Oceanis et orbe novo, 
fol. 9". 
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This is what was said about the immortality of the soul. I do not remem- 
ber to have read anything said against it by the heathens except for ridiculous 
statements that do not deserve to be refuted. Even Pomponazzi, who in the 
book De immortalitate animae claims that it exists on the basis of the might 
and will of God but that it can hardly be shown from an inspection of nature, 
which leads him to maintain that it is simply mortal according to what is really 
immortal. Javelli was the first to discuss the arguments, with the consent of 
Pomponazzi himself, and Sirmond discussed them as well, in a special book De 
immortalitate animae. At the end of the discussion and of his book, this same 
Pomponazzi is obliged to confess that the mortality of the soul had so far not 
been proven by him or by anyone else or indeed could be proven at all.5 At 
this place this is enough for us, as long as no arguments to the contrary can be 
brought forward as long as we are safe and sound. Also, what is said in favour of 
man and for his comfort and dignity is most probable, assuming that it is better 
to live than to die and better to live in eternity than to be taken away by death 
and to vanish. 

Furthermore, Galen, in the book Quod animi mores etc., Caput 3 and 9, De 
placitis Hippocratis et Platonis objected against the opinion of Plato about the 
immortality of the soul saying that, if Plato would still have been among the liv- 
ing, he would interrogate him about how it would be possible that the rational 
soul is immortal when it is so easily altered by heat, cold, humours and dryness; 
and that it would even stop completely | for example when man loses too large 149 
a quantity of blood or drinks hemlock or suffers other changes of the body.!6 
Micraelius gives an answer in Ethnophronium, Book 1, Diatribe 3, Chapter 13.! 

The people who teach the transmigration of souls from one body to the other 
at least have to acknowledge that the souls do not die immediately and perish 
together with the bodies, although they do not believe that this means that they 
will live forever, but that they will still be destroyed ata certain time. But itis not 
possible to think of anything more absurd than this fiction which makes them 
believe that after death the souls of humans move on into human bodies or 
those of animals: for they think and speak about his in different ways. Earlier 
we disclosed similar concepts of the Jews in the book De conversione Judaeo- 
rum;!8 now we are concerned with the heathens. According to Herodotus in 


15 Pietro Pomponazzi/Petrus Pomponatius (1462-1525) raised a storm of protest with his 
statement that the immortality of the soul was an article of faith, and could not be proven 
by reason. 

16 Galen, De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 3 and 9. 

17  Micraelius, Ethnophronius 1.3.13. 

18 Hoornbeeck, Tesuvah Yehudah, pp. 541-549. 
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Historiae, book Euterpe, the Egyptians were the first among the heathens to 
teach that souls are immortal and that they move to other animals when the 
body dies and finally to a human body. And Pythagoras derived it from them, as 
Eusebius teaches in De praeparatione Book 10, Chapter 3.19 Ovid says in Meta- 
morphoses 15: 


Our souls are without death, and, when they have left their former seat, 
they live in new homes and being accepted they live there.—The spirit 
occupies whatever limb it pleases. It moves equally from animal into 
human bodies, from our body into beasts, but never perishes.?° 


According to Caesar, Book 6 of De bello Gallico, the druids had the same belief: 
‘That souls do not die but go from one to the other after death"?! See also Plato in 
Phaedo and Eusebius about Plato and that opinion of his in Book 14, Praepara- 
tio evangelica 10. For that reason the present day Indians are often more friendly 
to animals than in fact to humans: they believe that after death their souls move 
into other bodies in relation to how they have behaved themselves. They pre- 
fer cows above all other animals, a friendly domestic animal which provides a 
roomy and comfortable home for the souls. Dying people are advised to hold 
their tails so that they can quickly move into them: they do not kill, harm or 
eat them, but care for them at great cost and found hospitals to look after and 
cherish them, and they celebrate their weddings with great solemnity, espe- 
cially that between a bull and a cow, on which they often spend a thousand 
ducats. Texeira says that he has seen this when he was living in the Indies. The 
Japanese, however, love to move into wolves, because this is not a lowly animal 
or of lower standing than others, but on the contrary dominates others and 
puts fear into everyone. 
And they believed that souls not only move into animals, but also into plants, 
into beans. For this reason Pythagoras preferred being taken and killed by the 
150 enemy | to hiding himself in a field full of beans to prevent that he would by 
chance crush them saying ‘being killed is better than stepping on it.?? As is told 
in his biography, in Laértius. 


19 Inthe edition of Eusebius’ works by Mras (Berlin: Akademie Verlag) this passage is found 
in 3.4. 

20 Ovid, Metamorphoses 15.158165. 

21 Caesar, Commentarii belli Gallici 6.14.5. 

22  Thecitation by Pythagoras is only given in Greek. It is found in Suda, Lexicon, Alphabetic 
letter pi 3120. 
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Yet nothing is more stupid and more impossible to reconcile with the dignity 
of people or of human souls or the status and irrationality of animals, or finally 
with the way of forming a different body after one’s own that is fitting for every 
single person, than the tasteless and crazy transmigration of souls. Therefore 
Lactantius says in Book 2, Chapter 19: 


But he clearly believed Pythagoras who, to prevent people from eating 
animals, said that souls move from bodies into bodies of other animals; 
this is untruthful as well as impossible: untruthful because it was not nec- 
essary to insert old souls into new bodies, because the same craftsman 
who sometime made the first souls could always make new souls. Impos- 
sible because a soul of the right kind cannot change the nature of its status 
just as fire cannot direct its flame downwards or sideways, like a river.?? 


Therefore Theophilus in Book 3 of Ad Autolycum rightly calls it a ‘dreadful and 
monstrous doctrine’.2+ 

But in immortal life man either enjoys blessedness or undergoes the de- 
served punishment for his deeds. The heathens have childishly reserved im- 
mortal life for luxuries and pleasures or other corporeal matters not in agree- 
ment with the seriousness and dignity of man: he is not able to satisfy his wishes 
to the full in such a way that he does not seek or wish anything more. Neither 
can they be called the highest good, which allows that ever more and larger 
things can be given and thought of. Because, if the greatest happiness is really 
presumed to be in the absolutely highest object which is the highest that can 
be thought of or looked for and that which brings the most perfect enjoyment, 
then this can be nothing but the highest God. Therefore it is necessary that man 
should live forever not only in the soul, which before all should be immortal, 
but definitely also in the body so that as a complete being he enjoys God in all 
time and in eternity. 

And this is what he longs for, because he is capable of longing. For that 
appetite of seeking and longing never rests or stops in him, except when it feels 
it can be brought to an end by nature while on the move towards something 
infinite, and not satisfied until it has found this. Therefore his highest felicity 
and bliss cannot be located in any created matter, let alone in some lowly other 
body. Compare what Juan Luis Vives, says in Book 1 about the truth of the Chris- 
tian faith.25 


23 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 3.19. 
24 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 3.7. 
25 Vives, De veritate religionis Christianae 1.12. 
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The soul, which is spiritual of essence, cannot be completely captured by 
corporeal matters but least of all fulfilled by it. Although these things have been 
pleasant or agreeable for the body in this life, although the experience was not 
completely without trouble while it was being used, these things cannot sat- 
isfy the soul once it has been separated from the body and it is mediating sole 

151 perfection, | and cannot count as true, perfect, eternal happiness. 

When ancient philosophers were investigating this issue, namely what is the 
highest good for man, they were divided among so many opinions and sects 
that in Book 19 of De civitate Dei, Chapter 1 Augustine derives the existence of 
288 sects from Varro’s Book De philosophia. All of these sects agreed only on 
this, that they should not designate as the highest good that for the sake of 
which other things are sought, but what is sought because of itself, because 
everything they mention is always destined for higher things. Therefore they 
are not sought for their own sake and they are not that highest good in which 
man can rest. In addition they contain quite large difficulties and problems 
in themselves. For example there are those first four things from which Varro 
deduces the rest, things which humans naturally long for: of course the plea- 
sure of the body, rest when the body does not suffer any hardship of the body, 
the combination of these two and the primary wants of nature which are either 
in the body or in the soul. Those people really had it wrong because they looked 
for blessedness in this life or situated in this life things belonging only to eternal 
life. Therefore Augustine says in Chapter 4: 


Those, however, who thought that in this life there are the ends of the 
good and bad things, be it that they place the highest good in the body or 
in the mind or in both. And to make a more explicit announcement: be 
it in pleasure, be it in virtue, or in both, be it in rest, be it in virtue, or in 
both, be it in pleasure at the same time as in rest, be it in virtue or in the 
combination; in their remarkable vanity they wanted to be blessed in this 
life and become blessed of their own accord.?6 


As a rule they namely sought their happiness in those things. In a more cor- 
rect manner others have expected blessedness only in combination with a life 
to come. Elegant is the remark of the great Cato about old age, in the work of 
Cicero: ‘O, beautiful day when I shall leave for that divine council and meeting 
of minds and shall move away from this noise and filth.2” Therefore, Plotinus 


26 Augustine, De civitate Dei 19.4. 
27 Cicero, Cato maior de senectute 8.4. 
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says that the soul does not attain happiness in this life, but in the heavens 
when it has come to the state of eternity, placed outside of time and motion 
and intent on the one and first good, as he argues in more than one place in 
Enneads 1. However the heathens, or the ancients call these places with vari- 
ous names, such as: the Elysian fields of the happy: Orcus, Acheron, Cocytus of 
the underworld and I don't know what else. ‘The high Acherontian temples of 
Orcus, pallid hiding places of Death, regions clouded over with darkness'?9 As 
it is said in Tusculanae quaestiones 1. ‘The silent seats of Erebus, and the pallid 
kingdoms of deep Dis’, as Lucan says.?? And the present heathens say very sim- 
ilar things. So they acknowledge that together with the immortality of the soul 
there awaits humans a state of either felicity or infelicity | and that humans 152 
expect that. In Lucian's Juppiter refutatus it says: ‘or do you not know, Cyniscus, 
how much punishment and torture normally awaits bad and criminal people 
or how much happiness the good people will enjoy??? And Clement says in 
Stromata, Book 4 that Epicharmus is rightly admired when he openly says: 'If 
you have been pious in mind you would not suffer anything bad after death: 
the superior spirit stays in heaven’, and he also admires the lyrical poet when 
he sings: 


But the souls of the impious fly under the heavens in bloody pains under 
the inevitable yoke of the bad, but the souls of the pious live in the heav- 
ens singing hymns for the first of the blessed.?! 


Arnobius says in Adversus gentes, Book 1, 


You dare to laugh at us, because we speak of hell and know some inextin- 
guishable fires in which souls are thrown by their public and private ene- 
mies. Does your own Plato in that book that he wrote about immortality 
of the soul not name the river Acheron, Styx, or Cocytus and Pyriphlege- 
ton in which he saw souls turn around, drown and burn??? 


28 Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1.21.48. Modern text editions show significant text dif- 
ferences: Acherunsia templa, alta Orci, pallida leti, nubila tenebris loca instead of Hoorn- 
beeck's Acherontia templa, alta Orci, pallida leti, obnubila, obsita tenebris loca. 

29 Lucan, Pharsalia 1.455. 

30 The quote is found in a Latin translation of Lucian's works: Micyllus, ed., Luciani Samosa- 
tensis opera 203b. 

31  Thecitation is attributed to a lyrical poet, probably Pindar, but the quote could not be 
found in his work. 

32 . Arnobius, Adversus gentes 2.14. The name Pyriphlegeton means ‘burning’. 
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Tertullian says in Apologeticum: 


Therefore we are also laughed at when we preach that God will judge us. 
For the poets and philosophers also suggest that there will be a tribunal 
among the gods of the underworld. If we threaten with hell, which is the 
subterranean locality of a secret fire for punishment, we are jeered at. This 
is exactly why Pyriphlegethon is a river among the dead. And if we name 
Paradise as a place of divine loveliness destined for the reception of the 
spirits of the saints, a matter separate from being known in the common 
world by a fiery zone, the Elysian fields have already claimed that belief. 
Why (I ask you) are these things so similar to the philosophers and poets? 
Only because the stories about our mysteries are the same as those about 
the earlier mysteries. Therefore ours are more trustworthy, and more cred- 
ible, and their images also find belief.53 


In the same way the nations used to ridicule the faith in the resurrection even 
atthe time of origin of the Gospel, Acts 17:32. 'Hearing then about the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, some of them laughed, but others said we will listen to you 
about this subject again’. Caecilius, in Minucius, says: 


Not content with this crazy opinion, they invent and add old wives' tales: 
they state that they are reborn after death and ash and cinders, and they 
believe in each other'slies with some kind of trust: you would believe that 
they had already come back to life.34 


In Book 1 Origenes also testifies about Celsus and the heathens who are mock- 
ing that mystery. Arnobius says in Book 2: 


You dare to laugh at us, because we say there will be a resurrection of the 
dead. But Plato says the same in Politicus. Did he not write that, when the 
world started to arise from the west and to tend to the turning point of 
the rising sun, men would break out again from the bosom of the earth, 
old men, grey and frail and that, when more remote years have started to 
approach, they will go back to the cradles of infancy, following the same 
steps whereby they grow now??5 


33 Tertullian, Apologeticum 47. 
34 Minucius Felix, Octavius 11.2.9. 
35 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 2.13. 
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About the same opinion of Plato in favour of resurrection Eusebius speaks as 
well in Praeparatio Book n, Chapter 18.36 | As to what Plato wrote about Herus 153 
Armenius, namely that he came back to life on the tenth, others say twelfth day 
after death, Clement says that Herus was Zoroaster, Stromata Book 5.3” About 
these matters one should also see Augustine, Book 22 of De civitate Dei, Chap- 
ter 28, where he refers to something more marvellous, as he says, from Marcus 
Varro, namely that some astrologers had written that there exists in people who 
are reborn something which the Greeks call rebirth.?? They maintain that it is 
completed in 440 years, so that the same body and the same soul, which had 
once been connected in a human being, return to the same configuration as 
before.In Book 7 Lactantius brings up a similar point from the book about prov- 
idence by Chrysippus the Stoic.?? The great revolution of Plato, however, which 
many of the present day heathens among the Brahmans claim as well, requires 
36 thousand years. 

Moreover, we do not think that the article about the resurrection can be dug 
out and demonstrated by the sole light of nature, but that whoever believe in it 
have it from sacred revelation. A second possibility is that those who depended 
on it have passed it down to them, originating from the Jews or from Christians, 
in a long or short history of tradition. Even so we think that, when it is revealed 
and subjected to a rational inspection, it will not only seem not absurd, but 
even very convenient and by no means impossible to God, as he who had the 
capacity to create the body in the first place also has the capacity to reconstruct 
it from ashes. 

It follows that it is useless for the heathens to ridicule or frustrate its truth 
or the belief in it, when they scatter the ashes of Christian martyrs in the wind, 
to prevent them from believing that they will ever be resurrected again. Tatian 
says in the Oratio contra Graecos: 


Born as such and reduced by death to not being and again being invisi- 
ble to the eyes, I will exist again, although the flesh is in fact completely 
consumed by fire and the world takes up the evaporated material. Albeit 
that I will waste away in rivers, or in the sea, or torn apart by wild animals, 
I will still be received in the sanctuary of a very plentiful Lord. Although 
perhaps the paupers and impious do not know it, even so, if he wants it, 


36 X Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 11.25 (in modern editions). 
37 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 5.14. 

38  IloAtyyevecío, more usual is the form moAuvyeveeoía. 

39 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 7.23. 
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the God who rules will restore a substance which is visible only to him to 
its original integrity.*° 


And Athenagoras says in De resurrectione mortuorum, for he wrote a complete 
and wonderful book about this discussion: 


It is impossible that God would be unacquainted with the nature of the 
body destined for resurrection either partly or for a small part. And nei- 
ther can it remain hidden where the different parts of decaying bod- 
ies have gone and what elements the putrefied parts have taken up in 
them and admitted to their related nature, although that what has been 
reunited with the whole of elements seems completely indistinguishable 
and indiscoverable to humans. For if he did indeed create bodies when 
they did not exist, and created the principles from which they take their 
origin, he will also repair them by that same facility in whatever way they 
154 have been dissolved.^! | 


Tatian had already mentioned Zeno and his opinion in his Oratio. Zeno stated 
that after the world had been renewed by conflagration the same people would 
return to the same life and the same crimes, for example Anytus and Malitus to 
accuse Socrates, Busiris to destroy his guests, Hercules to repeat the hardships 
of the contests and so forth. 

[xv111] Some people have certainly taught that the world would finally burn. 
The poet of tragedies says in Clement Book 6: 


There certainly will be a time of a new century, 

when fire will throw out the collected riches. 

The golden ether and the greedy flame will gnaw around 
all earthly things and in its fury burn everything.*? 


Ovid says in Metamorphoses 1: 


He remembers that it is also part of the fates that the time shall come 
when the sea and the earth and the corrupted palace of heaven 
will burn and the skilfully executed mass of the world will struggle.*? 


40 Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 6.2. 

41 Athenagoras, De resurrectione 2.5. 

42 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 514.121. Hoornbeeck begins the quoted passage with two 
alternative versions of the first line in Greek. The translation follows Hoornbeeck's Latin. 

43 Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.256-258. 
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And Seneca says to Marcia: ‘that from all burning material and one fire every- 
thing which now shines in orderliness will burn. About the coming end of the 
world also Lucan writes in Book 1: 


And so, when the framework of the world will be dissolved and the 
final hour will put an end to so many centuries, everything will revert to 
primeval chaos, all the stars run a course in a mix-up, etc.44 


To make them less liable to carp or laugh about what the Christian doctrine has 
about the end of the world and its burning, Caecilius says in Minucius: 


What? Because they threaten the whole globe and the world itself and its 
stars with fire and plan its ruin? A double evil and a twin madness to pro- 
claim death for heaven and the stars which we leave as we found them. 
And for themselves, who are born and die just like us, to promise eternity 
after they are dead and gone.*5 


44 Seneca, Consolatio ad Marciam 26.2. 
45 Minucius Felix, Octavius, 11.1. 
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In the next two chapters Hoornbeeck elaborates on objectionable heathen cus- 
toms, and forwards suggestions on how to appeal to their natural reason to make 
them see that these customs are not in accordance with divine laws, decent morals 
or indeed of any practical use. This chapter is on cult forms and magical practices. 
Again he compares the religions of antiquity with those of his own time. As the 
early Christians had succeeded in weaning the people from irrational and often 
cruel forms of worship, modern missionaries should follow their example. 


The sins of the Indians and heathens with respect to the worship 
of God 


So far we have spoken about the things we disapprove of in the belief and doc- 

trine of the heathens, namely their incorrect beliefs about God, about the world 

and about man, his soul, his body, his beginning and his end. Now we move on 

to the things that are no less reproachable in their life and in their habits in rela- 

tion to God and their neighbour, or in the devotion to God and their neighbour 
155 with respect to piety and civilized behaviour. | 

To avoid repeating what we said about the object of the divine cult or about 
their gods; they either completely neglect or omit the worship of God or they 
are wrong in the manner of worship. They mistakenly worship images and sac- 
rifice not only animals but even people, or use other wild, shameful and ridicu- 
lous methods. Reckon to this category also the worship of the devil, through 
the use of magic and divination. 

That God should be worshipped by human beings is agreed by all more civi- 
lized people. This is supported by the nature of God as well as by our own nature 
that commands us and prompts us with such great inspiration. But in the way 
they worship they go astray in the most scandalous manner. And it is not very 
surprising that they make themselves such scandalous gods. For the worship of 
gods and the stories people tell fit each other as the lid fits the pot. 

Athanasius says in Contra gentiles, Book 1: 


1 Hoornbeeckhere addresses a practical issue announced in the beginning of chapter 4, Hoorn- 
beeck, De conversione, p. 120, to ‘take care that first of all they are brought to decent behaviour’. 
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But when they tell stories about these love affairs and the lewdness of 
Jupiter and about the shameful acts of others, the rape of children and 
the jealousies of women, undergone for the sake of lust, the fears and 
anxieties and the other disturbances, they mainly succeed in creating the 
impression that they did not talk about gods or even about civilized peo- 
ple, but that they made up fables about extremely scandalous people, very 
far removed from a civilized life.? 


Or, as Eusebius says in De praeparatione Book 2, Chapter 6: ‘If these things 
would be said about a human being, they would meet with severe punishment, 
in accordance with the laws and the habits of the city'? About the disgrace- 
ful and obscene rituals of Priapus see Lactantius Book 1, Chapter 21.* To leave 
aside the old times when people worshipped human emotions, defects and 
symptoms: today the Japanese sometimes give the idols which they worship a 
magnificent beating. Especially the one that was supposed to guard the health 
of the king at the time when he fell ill. On that occasion they get rid of it and 
banish it from the palace for a hundred days. Afterwards they take it back, flat- 
ter it with sweet words and return it to its former location, of course to prevent 
that it grafts the injury it suffered too deeply on its mind and seriously starts 
to think about revenge! This is told by Petrus Dalcena, the Jesuit in the Episto- 
lae Japonicae to the inhabitants of Coimbra in the year 1554.5 Melchior Nunez 
tells the same story about the Chinese in his letters from the year 1555.9 If they 
are gods and have to be feared and worshipped, how can they beat them? If 
they deserve to be whipped and beaten by us, why are they feared or regarded 
as greater than humans and worthy of worship? What nonsense either to beat 
those you believe to be gods or to fear those you have in your power and under 
your stick! How shall they keep other beings safe, when they cannot keep them- 
selves from being punished? Or if they sometimes need to be punished because 
of negligence, | it will be in vain to entrust our salvation and that of others to 156 
them, even of kings. 


2 Athanasius (ca. 295-373) was bishop of Alexandria from 328 onwards. He made a great effort 
to defend the creed of the Council of Nicaea (325) against the Melitians and Arians. As a result 
he was exiled several times, for a total of seventeen years. Contra gentiles or Contra gentes is 
regarded as one of his early works, before the outbreak of the Arian controversy. 

3 Eusebius (shortly after 260-between 337 and 340) was bishop of Caesarea from 314. His work 
De praeparatione evangelica (Preparation for the Gospel) was a demonstration of the superi- 
ority of Judean-Christian doctrine over pagan religion and philosophy. 

4 Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones 1. 21.25. 

Dalcena, Letter 1554, in: Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae 1, pp. 63-86, there p. 85. 

6 Nunez, Letter November 1555, in: Epistolae Iapanicae (1570, 3rd ed.), pp. 127-144, there p. 140. 
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But what is more despicable than to placate and honour one’s god with 
human sacrifices? The heathens did this in the past and still do it today in some 
places. Athanasius says in book 1 of Contra gentiles: some of them, 


when they return victorious from war, divide the enemies they have taken 
in groups of hundred and they sacrifice to Mars as many as they choose 
from those groups of hundred. This is not only the crime of the Scythians, 
who do this because of their barbaric natural ferocity: but it is character- 
istic of the wickedness of images and demons. Because the Egyptians for a 
long time had the habit to kill victims in this way for Juno. But the Phoeni- 
cians and Cretans placate Saturn by sacrificing their daughters. The old 
Romans honoured Jupiter Latialis with the slaughter of people.’ 


Caesar wrote in De Gallis commentarii, Book 6: 


Either they offer humans as victims or they promise that they will sacri- 
fice themselves and they use druids as helpers for these sacred actions: 
they believe that for a human life only a human life can be given in return 
and that the power of the immortal gods cannot be placated.® 


Tacitus tells us that the Germans used to do the same. What is more horrible 
for parents than to have their own sons sacrificed by the Phoenicians in honour 
of Saturn or of the sun? The Israelites sometimes imitated this in their worship 
of Moloch, the idol of the Ammonites. Psalm 106:36, Jer. 7:21.9 And the people 
of Carthage, when they were defeated by Agathocles, tried to placate their god 
with two hundred sons of the nobility, because they thought he was angry with 
them. The Romans did better. Pliny writes about them in Book 30, Chapter 12: 


Under the consulate of Gnaeus Cornelius Lentulus and Publius Licinius 
Crassus the Senate ruled that a man could not be sacrificed: at the time 
strange rituals were openly celebrated. It also happened in Gallia even to 
the time we remember.!° 


7 Athanasius, Opera omnia, fol. 81v. 

8 Caesar, Commentarii belli Gallici 6.16.1. 

9 Ps. 106:36: They served their idols, which became a snare to them. Jer. 7:21: Thus says the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: ‘Add your burnt offerings to your sacrifices, and eat the 
flesh’. 


10 Pliny the Elder, Naturalis historia 30.12. 
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Lactantius says in Book1, Chapter 21: 


Near Salamis in Cyprus Teucer sacrificed a human victim to Jupiter and 
his descendants inherited this sacrifice. It was abolished only recently 
under the reign of Hadrian. There was a law among the Taurians, an 
inhuman and wild people, that victims should be sacrificed to Diana. 
This sacrifice has been kept in honour throughout the times. The Gauls 
appeased Esus and Teutates with human blood. Even the Latins were not 
free from this enormity, since indeed even now Jupiter Latialis is hon- 
oured by human blood.” 


Eusebius shows that among the heathens people were sacrificed up to the times 
of our Saviour. Praeparatio Book 4, Chapter 7.12 

Presently in both Indies people not only wound, pierce and mutilate them- 
selves in an extraordinary manner for the sake of their divine powers, but they 
also sacrifice living people or throw them under a carriage on which the god 
is riding and the people are trampled down in a miserable way. Or they let 
themselves be hanged from iron hooks attached to their backs and hoisted in 
the air, of course in the honour of Ganga, as Linschoten writes in Chapter 44 
and Rogerius in Part 2, Chapter 15.? | And Martyr writes in his commentary 157 
on the recently found islands how the Americans open the breast of a living 
man 


and take out the heart and with its warm blood paint the lips of the idols 
and they let the rest flow into a pool. Then they take the heart and the 
internal organs out into the open and burn them and they think that the 
smoke will please the gods. One of these idols is male. This looks down 
into the pool of blood with bowed head, as if he accepts the sacrifice of 
the victims.'^ 


Later he tells how they lead the boys and also the servants they sacrifice to the 
Zemes, their daemons, around the villages for twenty days in a great parade. 
They are greeted in a humble and reverential manner by the people they 
meet, because of course they will shortly be counted among the divine. Oth- 
ers fiercely puncture their body and draw blood from their tongue, lips, ears, 


11 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 1.21.1. 

12 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 4.17. 

13 Linschoten, Itinerario, pp. 64-66. Rogerius, De Open-deure, pp. 184-191. 
14 Martyr De rebus Oceanis et orbe novo, in the Pighius edition p. 73. 
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breast, thighs and other body parts. They sacrifice this blood or liberally sprin- 

kle it in the air, thinking this will please the gods.!5 Miserable gods, who delight 

in such crimes and cruelty of human beings: but even more miserable the peo- 

ple who are forced to sacrifice themselves to such bloody and profane gods. 
Lactantius says in Book 1, Chapter 21: 


No more insane than this kind of sacrifice should we judge the public sac- 
rifices, some of which are devoted to the mother of the gods in which men 
make an offering of their male parts: for after amputating their genitals 
they are neither male nor female. 


And Augustine says in De civitate Dei, Book 6, Chapter 10 citing from the books 
of Seneca about superstitions, now lost: 


One person amputates his manly parts, another cuts off his arms. Where 
are people afraid of angry gods, who deserve to be appeased in this way? 
For gods should not be worshipped in any way, if they want this kind of 
worship.!6 


Really, is it surprising that such gods were condemned and rejected by pre- 
cisely the more prudent of the heathens? It is more surprising that they were 
acknowledged and honoured by anyone at all. This is known from Plato and 
Socrates as well as from Seneca. Moreover Eusebius proves it in several places 
in De Praeparatione, Book 13, Caput 1 and 4.!7 Add also Cicero, cited by Lactan- 
tius in Book 2, Chapter 3 and Gregory Nazianzen in Stéleutica and elsewhere.!? 


And elsewhere, for example among the Lindians, it is pious to curse a 
devourer of cows and it is believed to count as an honour for the god if 
he is frequently insulted, or among the Taurians the slaughter of victims, 
or among the Lacedaemonians, a whipping of boys on the altar. In the 


15 Martyr, De rebus Oceanis et orbe novo, p. 61. Petrus Martyr (1457-1526) was an Italian 
humanist who became an important historian of Spain and the newly discovered terri- 
tories. 

16 Augustine, De civitate Dei 6.10. 

17 Eusebius, De praeparatione evangelica 13.1 and 13.4. These passages deal with the treatment 
of religion by Plato, he also cites from Cicero, De natura deorum. 

18 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 2.3. The title of the chapter reads De litteratorum errore 
(About the error of the learned people). The cited passage from Gregory Nazianzen is ‘In 
Iulianum imperatorem oratio prima’, Orationes trigintaocto 27. 
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same way it is pious for the Phrygians to be stabbed accompanied by the 
playing of flutes or to be castrated accompanied by dances.!9 


The same Lactantius speaks in Book 1, Chapter 21 about such rituals of Her- 
cules near Lindos which is a city in Rhodes, which were usually celebrated with 
abuses and curses; yes, they were even rendered invalid when a careless person 
uttered a good word. He also speaks about the origin of these rituals. Countless 

are the rites and ceremonies with which the heathens corrupted the religion 

of their gods. These rites were partly ludicrous, partly uncivilized and cruel. | 158 
In the Acts of the martyr Cyprian of Carthage this is called 'caerimoniari' i.e. to 

treat with due ceremony, according to Baronius in Tome 2 about the year 261. 


Galenius Maximus the proconsul said: did you present yourself as a pope 
to the people with a sacrilegious mind? Bishop Cyprian: I did. Galerius 
Maximus the proconsul said: The most sacred emperors have ordered you 
to treat them with due ceremony. Bishop Cyprian said: I don't do it.2° 


Anda little later: 


The pious and very sacred Emperor Valerian and Gallienus Augustus and 
the most noble Emperor Valerian could not call you back to the sect of 
their ceremonies either?! 


Among the heathens there existed the nearly universal error or superstition of 
the use and worship of images. Clement says in Protrepticus: 


The Scythians of antiquity worshipped a sabre, the Arabs worshipped a 
stone, the Persians a river and among the other, even older people, some 
erected wooden signs and columns made of stone, which they called 
‘xoana, after the scraping and polishing of wood.?? 


19  SeeRives,'Human Sacrifice among Pagans and Christians’. This paper gives a short history 
of views on human sacrifice in antiquity. Eusebius defends the statement that human sac- 
rifice (in common with many other bad practices) ended with the coming of Christ. 

20 The text gives the name of the proconsul as Galenius and Galerius respectively. The cor- 
rect form is Galerius. 

21 Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici 2, p. 556. The citations in Baronius are taken from the Acta 
proconsularia sancti Cypriani episcopi et martyris 3. The last sentence was not said by 
Cyprian, but is part of the judgement by the proconsul. 

22 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 4.46.2—3. 
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However, after those statues or xoana started to be formed ‘they were called 
breté, from the word for mortal man,?? because they acquired the shape and 
form of people’. A shameful superstition not only because of the things they 
wanted to denote by these means, but also because of the worship shown to 
these images themselves and of the manner of the rites usually connected with 
them. For also the heathens were clever enough to make this distinction and to 
give the answer that they did not worship those images themselves, the wood 
and the stones, but the god who happened to be represented by them. They 
say: ‘we do not fear the images themselves, but those in whose image they were 
made and in whose names they were dedicated’, in Lactantius, Book 2, Chap- 
ter 2.24 Augustine says in his commentary on Psalm 13: 


Those people who say: ‘I do not worship an image ora demon, but through 
the corporal image I look at a sign of that what I should worship, appear 
to have a purer religion.?5 


In the work of Arnobius, Book 6: 


But you are in error, you say, and you make an mistake, for we do not 
think that bronze and the material of gold and silver and other materi- 
als from which they make images are in themselves gods and religious 
powers, but we worship them in those materials. They inhabit the images 
made by craftsmen, and we venerate those that through dedication are 
made sacred.?6 


Arnobius refutes these statements in the following way: that it seems not at all 
probable that the gods leave heaven and that they do not only enter earthly 
dwellings, but are moreover, so to speak, obliged to do this because of the ded- 
ication. Furthermore, he asks whether they do this voluntarily or against their 
will: if they do it against their will, what do the gods find in potsherds that they 
prefer to heaven? And do they live there permanently or do they go back from 
time to time? If necessity compels them to stay, what is more miserable than 
they who are firmly fixed to their base with hooks and with lead shackles?2” 
159 Perhaps otherwise they would fly away and leave the images empty? | For then 


23 Lit.: Bpétn, ¿x Bpotâv. Bpotóç means ‘mortal. 

24 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 2.2.1. 

25 Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 13.2.4. 

26 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 6.17. 

27 Hoornbeeck’s text follows the discussion in Arnobius, Adversus nationes 6.1718. 
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these will not be signs of a god for part of the time and people will be in doubt 
when they should sacrifice to them and when they should refrain from it. When 
those signs made by craftsmen are sometimes small and sometimes large, it 
seems to be in their power to shrink the gods and to mould them in the form 
of someone else's body, or to dilate and stretch them to fit the bodies. It has to 
be believed, therefore, that in sitting images the gods are sitting and that they 
are standing in standing images.?8 

Moreover, is each of the gods present in every single image or are they dis- 
tributed among the body parts? For example, one Vulcan cannot be in thou- 
sands of images: 


Because, the things that are single and singular by nature, cannot become 
many, if the integrity of its simplicity is saved: and this is even less possible 
if the gods have human form.?? 


If they are distributed among the parts in individual images, they are not whole 
anymore. Finally, if they live in the innards of statues, why is it necessary to keep 
them in custody and to guard them with so many keys, locks, bolts, or to have 
them guarded by animals, either dogs or geese? Why do they allow their images 
and therefore themselves to be stolen, taken away, damaged and burned??0 

Prudentius in Contra Symmachum calls the gods rotten, 'so that you venerate 
the wonders of rotten gods’! 

Lactantius emphasizes the following: because images are of dead or of 
absent people, in what category should we place the gods? If we regard them 
as dead: who would be so stupid to worship them? If we regard them as absent 
then they should not be worshipped either, because they do not see what we do 
and they do not hear what we pray. If, however, the gods cannot be absent, the 
images are superfluous, for after God started to be present there was no longer 
a need for his image. Moreover, the maker is more powerful than the images: 


He who made things is better than the things that were made. Even so, no 
one mistrusts or fears the maker. He fears what he has made, as if there 
could be more power in the work than in the maker.?? 


28 Although it is not a literal citation, this passage follows the argument in Arnobius, Adver- 
sus nationes 638. 

29 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 6.19. 

30 The discussion of the division of the gods follows the argument in Arnobius, Adversus 
nationes 6.18. 

31 Prudentius, Contra Symmachum 1.433. 

32 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 2.2.13. 
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Finally he said, 


Who then is so absurd, that he thinks that there is something of the god 
in the image, in which there not even is something of man except for a 
shadow.°3 


Finally, the cheap and earthly material of the images is used as an argument: 


Those ludicrous and fragile creations made by human fingers, formed 
from no matter what material, what are they more than the earth from 
which they were born? Why do you subject yourself to lower matters? 
Why do you put earth on your heads?3# 


Clement, says in Protrepticus: ‘I have learnt to tread on the earth, not to adore 
it. Therefore, says Lactantius, in Chapter 5: 


How much more correct is it, then, disregarding the nonsensical and vain, 
to raise one's eyes there, where the seat and the habitation of the true God 
160 resides, who suspends the earth in stable firmness??5 | 


It is clearer than daylight, that the Christians even of those times did not have 
images in their sacred places, let alone worship them. No temples, magnifi- 
cently equipped and consecrated with various rites, no altars. For Lactantius 
says in the same place: ‘What do temples mean? What meaning do altars have? 
What finally the images themselves?'?6 The Christians avoided the use of the 
name of temple, even when they were constructing buildings and basilicas 
for the celebration of holy rites, because this name originated from the hea- 
thens and was secretly in line with idolatry. Instead they called them meet- 
ings or gatherings or houses of gathering or houses of God.?? In the work of 
Minucius Caecilius we read: 'Christians have no altars, no temples, no known 
images’.38 Celsus makes the same objection in the work of Origenes, Book 8 
as does Arnobius in Book 6, in the beginning: ‘In this respect your habit is to 


33  Ibidem2.246. 

34 Ibidem 2.2.21. 

35 = Ibidem2.5.1. 

36 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 2.2.2. The sentence is in fact a little longer: ‘which are 
monuments of the dead or absent?’ 

37  Lit:conventicula (meetings), ecclesiae (gatherings) domus ecclesiarum (houses of gath- 
erings) and domus Dei (houses of God). 

38 Minucius Felix, Octavius 10.2. The citation is part of a longer sentence. 
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ascribe to us the crime of the ultimate lack of piety because we do not construct 
sacred buildings for the offices of worship, no altars etc.,3° and later: ‘Should we 
honour God with shrines or the construction of temples?^? The Christians of 
those first and purer times would not have said this so openly, so constantly 
and so unanimously, and they would never have used these arguments in the 
discussion, if they themselves had used images in their worship and could have 
been countered and proven wrong with the aid of their own arguments, as we 
have shown more extensively before in the Examen Bullae P. Urbanus vit, de 
imaginibus.*! We conclude with the words of Athanasius against the heathens: 
'Let us then as Christians thank the Lord our God, and not thank heaven and 
earth, as he argues'^? He is referring to Cicero, or rather Quintus Lucilius Bal- 
bus, in the work of Cicero, when Balbus holds a discussion about the nature of 
the gods: 


But to him who has made heaven and earth, because he has overthrown 
superstitions whom that Balbus like a stammerer hardly disapproves of, 
by the deepest humility of Christ, by the preaching of the apostles, by the 
faith of the martyrs, dying for the truth and living with the truth, not only 
in religious hearts, but also in superstitious temples by the free servitude 
of their people.*? 


The magic among the heathens had its origin in the same source. Not much 
different from this was the divination by means of stars and planets and by 
means of earthly or animal substances or by means of features of the human 
body and other figures. Peucer distinguishes various sorts of divination in the 
elegant and learned tractate on that subject.^^ To divination also belongs a cult 
of evil demons, which is sometimes clear and at other times more obscure. As 
diabolical we regard that form of magic that does not work through natural 
things, or by means of nimbleness and mere human dexterity, even if this dex- 


39 X Arnobius, Adversus nationes 6.1. 

40  Ibidem6.. 

41 Bullae P. Urbani vit. de Jesuitissis; de imaginibus; de festis is a work Hoornbeeck had pub- 
lished in 1653. 

42 Augustine, De civitate Dei 4.30. The ‘he’ mentioned here is a partner in an imaginary dis- 
cussion. 

43 Ibidem 4.30. 

44 . Peucer Commentarius de praecipuis divinationum generibus. Kaspar Peucer (1525-1602) 
was a physician and humanist scholar. Luther and Melanchton used pictures of ‘monsters’ 
inreligious polemic. Peucer's was one of the first products of a renewed interest: prodigies 
and monsters. See also: Park and Daston, ‘Unnatural Conceptions’. 
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terity is hidden to others and hardly visible. The first of these they call natural 
magic, the latter sleight of hand. But the magic done by means of the devil is 
done either directly and applied for this purpose by the magician and following 

161 anefarious pact or contract between man and the devil, or indirectly. | And the 
magic can be done either materially or through interpretation, when things are 
performed that make us know that the devil is operating. For example, when 
to letters, unknown and barbaric words and amulets a power is attributed that 
they do not and cannot have. This diagnosis can be drawn from a situation 
when effects are achieved that surpass the power of a particular nature, in the 
things or by the things that are done. When a superior cause should be looked 
for to explain that effect, it is thought that either God or the devil has been 
present in an exceptional operation with surpasses the nature of such things. 
This can easily be ascertained from the material of the work and from its aim, 
not to mention the person operating it. For God does not act out of order for 
the special promotion of his glory in promoting the kingdom of his Son either 
in unimportant and unserious matters or in just and holy matters. Neither is he 
able to make his name or his virtue profane and to prostitute it. If there appears 
to be nothing divine in it and everything seems to be opposed to it, as we said, 
one would not be wrong to say that the devil had come to the rescue and had 
slipped in his help, to the hatred and shame of God and man. 

Therefore that magic should be condemned, because it calls people away 
from God towards the devil and it joins forces with him against God as well as 
against justice and holiness and finally also against a person’s own salvation. 
This is confirmed by the sad and deplorable death of most magicians: for the 
devil lends his help only to carry out bad things and to drag miserable humans 
along to unspeakable things and finally to the worship of and piety for himself. 
And further, as all of this does not only originate in the devil but leads to him as 
well, it should be left to him and no form of contact should be allowed to exist 
with these things. 

Eusebius says in Praeparatio, Book 5, Chapter 7: 


The gods of the heathens themselves were the inventors and teachers of 
the magical arts. For indeed where could the people who put the demons 
into action have learned this if not from the demons themselves?*5 


45 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 5.7. The translation is by John Christopherson, first 
printed in 1569 and reprinted in Eusebius, Opera omnia, p. 95. In Mras, ed., Eusebius Werke, 
Band 8 the location is 5.10.12-13. 
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And he proves this with citations from Porphyry. 

[xix] We do by no means exculpate Apollonius of Tyana from this impious 
activity or at least grave deceit. His life and accomplishments and his voyage 
to the Indians was described by Philostratus in eight books which we men- 
tioned a number of times before. He is also cited by Josephus in Antiquitates, 
Book 10, Chapter n, under the name of the Historia Indica: Philostratus in the 
Indian and Phoenician histories.*° But it probably was the devil who acted in the 
person of Apollonius in order to degrade the story and miracles of Christ and 
to have someone to put against Christ in meetings with the heathens. There- 
fore Eunapius was of the opinion, in his biography of sophists, that Philostratus 
should have called his book not De vita Apollonii, but ‘God’s journey to the 
people’.*” | Even Alexander the son of Mammea combined him with Christ in 162 
his house chapel (lararium), and with Abraham, as we can see in the work of 
Lampridius, in the biography of Alexander Severus.*? But Hierocles was proven 
wrong by Eusebius; Hierocles was the philosopher who, in a special book called 
Philalethes, compared Apollonius to Christ.*9 There are also people who regard 
Lucianus as the author of the ‘biography’ or life story of Apollonius, instead 
of Philostratus. Whoever it is; one imposter invents, makes and recommends 
another imposter. For I have no doubt that the more or less magical events that 
are told, were all or for the most part made up. Not without reason Erasmus calls 
it spectrum, that is: apparition or spectre, in his book on Luke, ‘Who does not 
read the life of Apollonius of Tyana as a kind of spectre?’5° And Luis Vives says 
in Book v of De tradendis disciplinis: 'He corrects Homer's great lies by intro- 
ducing greater lies'5! For, as Philostratus mentions or makes up, Apollonius had 
lived in India with Jarca or king Hiarcha and had heard things from him that 


46 Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae 10.228. Hoornbeeck gives the title in Greek: Phó- 
atpatos ev coc Ivdixats xoi dotvucatic texoptac. 

47 Hoornbeeck first gives the title in Greek: 0200 eic dv8pmmous érióvulo. 

48 The Emperor Alexander Severus was also called Alexander Mammea. The source for this 
story, the Historia augusta (called Scriptores historiae Augustae by Casaubon in 1603) is not 
regarded as a reliable historical source. Allegedly written by six authors it is a collection 
of biographies of Roman authors of which about 30 have survived. The work was initially 
thought to have been written between 293 and 330. The work is now dated at the turn of 
the 4th and 5th centuries. A second view is that the collection was produced around 330 
and later revised. 

49 Eusebius, Contra Hieroclem, in C.L. Kayser, ed., Flavii Philostrati opera, p. 373. 

50 Erasmus, Dedicatory letter to Henry x111, In evangelium Lucae paraphrasis. The letter con- 
tains advice from Erasmus for Henry vii! as a ruler and tells him that magic is among the 
things made superfluous by the Gospel. See also O'Rourke Boyle, ‘Erasmus’ Prescription 
for Henry vitr: Logotherapy’. 

51 Vives, De disciplinis, p. 625. 
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were no doubt magical, if they indeed happened that way. In the same way the 
present day Brahmans of India and the Chinese and Japanese who live beyond 
India are by no means immune to magic. 

But we have to make use of these things anyhow to make people get a better 
knowledge of the nature of spirits and angels, without whose support and help 
these things normally do not happen. Their apparitions often visit them and 
are sometimes honoured with special praise and worship. 

The class of magicians was hated even by the more morally high-minded and 
wise people among the heathens, for which reason they were often expelled 
from their empire and authority by emperors and princes: ‘Senate decisions 
were made about the expulsion of astronomers and magicians from Italia’, says 
Tacitus. But with the incarnation of Christ nearly the complete school of the 
magicians, the most visited sites, the traffic and the operation came to naught.5? 
This is why Athanasius says in Book 2 of De incarnatio verbi or Contra gentiles: 


When did the fallacy and insanity of demons get despised, if not at the 
time that the virtue and Word of God and their Lord and the Lord of all 
mortals appeared, who takes pity on what is weak? When did the pres- 
tigious art and doctrine of magic start to get trampled on everywhere, if 
not at the time that the divine attendance of the Word was introduced in 
the world? 


A little later he says: 


What then do we say about the magic they have especially admired? 
Before the coming of the Saviour it was strong among the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans and Indians and it reduced onlookers to a stupor. Later, how- 
ever, after the Truth had been revealed and the Word had become flesh, it 
was completely exposed and destroyed.54 


The same goes for divination, for one kind of magic is used for prediction and 

another kind is meant to have effect. The second type either is deceptive or it 

produces what it presents in a surprising way. It does not, however, do this by 

means of a miracle or by bringing it forward from another source. All examples 
163 of both kinds are either fruitless or diabolical. | 


52 Tacitus, Annales 2.32.3. The expulsion mentioned here took place in AD 17, during the reign 
of Tiberius. However, there were a number of official expulsions before and after that time. 

53 Athanasius, De incarnatione Verbi 46.3. 

54 Ibidem 47.4. 
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Therefore, there is a very strong relationship between magic and divination 
or between the indication of future or hidden matters and that useless indi- 
cation made with the help and knowledge of the devil. Nazianzen notes in 
Julianus, Oratio 1: Tn Asia he had a school of impiety where people were crazy 
about astronomy, horoscopes and the phantasy of preconceptions'55 He also 
tells that sometimes one had to enter an obscure, hidden, subterranean grotto 
to capture this divination: 


For they have a kind of divination meant to find out about future events, 
taking place in a kind of darkness, when they meet with subterranean 
demons, either because they are more happy in the dark (because they 
are darkness and the makers of darkness i.e. badness) or because they 
flee the company of pious people above the earth.59 


And about the wound he [Julian] received he says: 


Remarkable is the stupidity of someone who thinks that he can learn 
everything from entrails, but does not know how to inflict this one wound, 
namely through one's own entrails?57 


For from antiquity onwards there existed many sorts of divination, either from 
signs of the earth and this was geomancy, or from water and this was called 
hydromancy, to which we should also reckon gastromancy, so called after the 
transparency of a glass ampulla, which a boy looked into when it was full of 
water and lecanomancy, this is the inspection of water in a basin. 

Augustine said in Book 7 of De civitate Dei, Chapter 35 about Numa, 


that he is forced to practice hydromancy to see images of the gods in the 
water or rather the deceptions of demons from whom he should hear 
what to decide and respect in sacred matters. The same Varro says that 
this kind of divination was introduced by the Persians and he reminds us 
that Numa himself and later Pythagoras the philosopher had used it. 


55 Gregory Nazianzen, Contra Julianum imperatorem 1.4, Migne 35, p. 557; Id., Orationes xxx, 
p. 77. Julian (also called Julian the Apostate) was Roman emperor from 361 until his death 
in 363. He was a follower of the old, non-Christian religion and the author of political, 
philosophical and religious works in Greek. 

56 Gregory Nazianzen, Orationes Xxx, p. 83. 

57 Ibidem, p. 14. 
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Finally, astragalomancy did the same, by throwing dice into a well. Sueto- 
nius, said in Chapter 15 about Tiberius: 


On the way to Illyria he went to the oracle of Geryon near Padua. He drew 
a lot that ordered him to throw golden dice into the well of Aponus and it 
turned out that his throw proved to be highest: nowadays these dice can 
still be seen under the water.5® 


Or it was done by fire: pyromancy, by smoke: capnomancy, where divination 
depends on whether the smoke went up straight or in a circle or was bended 
sideways, so that it predicted either right and prosperous or adverse events.5? 

Furthermore, auguries were also taken from birds: when it was done by 
means of entrails it was called haruspicina, a very well-known and renowned 
Etruscan art. Divination using inspection of the stars is called astronomy. The 
Chaldeans excelled in it. Divination through the invocation of the dead is 
called necromancy, using the face and the habitus of the body physiognomy, 
from the lines in the hand, chiromancy, from the palpitation of the eyes sal- 
isatio, from dreams oneiromancy, from a sieve coscinomancy, from knives 
axiomancy, from lots cleromancy, from herbs botanomancy, from fishes ichthy- 

164 omancy. | 

I leave out the things that were seen or heard, such as in people: a mon- 
strosity, or a sneeze; in the air: lightning, thunder and other phenomena of the 
sky: ‘because these things show, foretell, point out and predict, they are called 
ostenta (things that show), portenta (things that foretell), monstra (things that 
point out) and prodigia (things that predict)’ says Cicero.®° We should read his 
books about divination. He tells about the Romans that in war they did nothing 
without entrails and in peacetime they let nothing happen without consult- 
ing the omens. For ancient superstition was as common then as the super- 
stition of the heathens is now. Therefore Nazianzen says in Oratio 1 against 
Julian: 


Was the science of astronomy not invented by the Babylonians? Just like 
geometry by the Egyptians? And the superstition of the Magi, was it not 
Persian? But prediction from dreams, do you hear that it comes from any- 
one but the inhabitants of Telmessos? Just as there are no auguries other 


58 Suetonius, De vita Caesarum 14.3. 

59 The direction of the smoke and the propitious character of the events are expressed by 
the same word in Latin: ‘rectus’. 

60 Cicero, De divinatione 1.93. 
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than those of the Phrygians, who were the first to study the flight and 
movement of birds?! 


See also Polydoro's De inventoribus rerum, Book 1, Chapter 24.9? 

So everything except the things that rest on a physical base is either ineffec- 
tive or a product of the devil. Lactantius says in Book 11: ‘Their inventions are 
astrology, inspection of entrails, augury and the things called oracles, necro- 
mancy and the art of magic and all the other evils that people exercise either 
openly or secretly’. 

Nowadays we find almost all these kinds of divination also in use among 
the Indians and the Chinese. Both peoples are the greatest sticklers to fast and 
nefast, or favourable and unfavourable days and this not only with respect to 
days, but also with respect to single hours, of which they have 30 in the day- 
time and 30 at night. They also have calendars, in which they have marked 
which days and hours are favourable or unfavourable and also what should 
be done and avoided at nearly every moment. They pay special attention to 
everyone’s horoscope and not only to humans, their nature, body and physiog- 
nomy. Their actions too, especially sneezing, which they regard as a bad sign. 
Also their official duties and the condition of their life. But they also look at ani- 
mals and birds: some they regard as a favourable omen, others as unfavourable. 
Unfavourable are: a raven, a hungry dog, a donkey, a gazelle, a young goat, mon- 
keys, if they appear by chance. Among humans the following predict a bad 
thing: a craftsman, a mender, a widow, a dead body or someone returning from 
a funeral, or someone who wears weaponry: if these people come in someone’s 
way they predict something bad. On the other hand favourable omens are a 
meeting with an elephant, a camel, a horse without rider, a boar or a dog car- 
rying food in its mouth, a cat if it runs to the right, or a chicken or a hare if 
they run in front of you and similar things of this kind. We already mentioned 
how, when building a house or selecting its place, the Chinese superstitiously 
expand its site to the outline of a dragon on whom they think all their fortune 
depends.* | 165 

But everyone can see that all of these things are frivolous and absurd, and 
that they lack all foundation or reason and that they are useless as well as false 
and have an unhappy and bad outcome! Very elegant and passionate was the 


61 Gregory Nazianzen, Orationes XXX, p. 103. 

62 Virgili, De inventoribus rerum. Polidoro Virgili (ca. 1470-1555) was an Italian diplomat and 
historian. De inventoribus rerum was a humanist encyclopaedia. 

63 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 2.16.1. 

64 Hoornbeeck, De conversione, p. 50. 
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speech by Favorinus the philosopher in Gellius, Noctae Atticae, Book 14, against 
the Chaldean soothsayers, or Genethliaci. He says that their discipline is not 
so old and that it does not have as much authority as they themselves think, 
but that it is full of tricks and delusions and that they themselves are deceitful 
jugglers who earn a living by telling lies. In this fight he uses roughly the follow- 
ing arguments, which we will repeat here, because they come from a heathen 
writer and a philosopher. First of all, that it is not possible to establish the pre- 
cise point and moment in time at which man receives his fate at birth, because 
it is so short and quick. This possibility gets even smaller if we try to find it 
for several people who were born at the same time. And he asks why it can 
happen, what we nevertheless often see, that people of both sexes and of all 
ages and born under different constellations and in regions far away from each 
other, die together at the same moment from the same fate, either by the earth 
opening up or by houses falling in or on the same ship or by a different sort of 
death occurring at the same moment? This would never happen if the moment 
of birth did indeed bestow different rules of living and dying on each individ- 
ual person. Also, if it is true that people have similar experiences as a result of a 
similar position of the stars, why does it not sometimes happen that everything 
turns out the same? Why do there not exist many Antisthenes and Plato's at the 
same time, all equal in type, looks, talent, and habits, and equal in their whole 
life and death? Moreover, why do we not say the same about everything, atleast 
aboutanimals, flies, worms, sea urchins, small frogs and gnats, namely that they 
have also been dealt their fate at the time of birth according to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies? For there seems to be no reason why that power of the 
stars should apply to humans and should fail in others. Although these things 
sometimes seem to clearly predict and announce to him what is true and what 
is proven by the outcome itself, he says that no certain things are said by them. 
But that imprudent people by means of uncertain, ambiguous and meaning- 
less conjecture sometimes arrive at the truth. Finally, that in comparison with 
all the lies that are told everywhere, the truth hardly makes up a thousandth 
part. 

So far Favorinus, who also indicates the cause of this error, namely that it 
comes from the observation that the moon has an influence on the movement 
of the sea. He points out that it is silly to say that everything else is directed by 
the stars as well: 


They see that some earthly things situated among humans are moved 
under the sense and direction of heavenly matters, in such a way that the 
ocean, as a kind of companion of the moon, wanes and waxes together 
with it. This argument seems to have persuaded them to believe that 
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everything human, both small and large is also bound to the stars and 
constellations and led and ruled by them. It is however, more than stupid 
and absurd to think that, because the tide of the ocean is congruent 
with the status of the moon, some point of discussion under judicature 
perhaps with rivals about an aqueduct or about a common wall with a 
neighbour, is also governed from heaven as if connected to it by a kind of 
strap.® | 166 


In short, the same reasoning is to be applied to the other kinds of divinations, 
wherever people seek them, either from the air, water, the earth, humans, ani- 
mals or inanimate things and the various actions of both groups. Everyone 
knows the extraordinary crime of Mossolamus the Jew, told by Josephus in 
the first book against Apion.® Josephus is citing from Hecataeus. When in the 
army of Alexander the Great a soothsayer had ordered everyone to stand still 
until he had taken the augury from a bird in the neighbourhood—if it would 
stand still that would mean for everyone to stay put, if it would fly forward to 
go forward, and if it went backward to go backward—he [Mossolamus] imme- 
diately tensed his bow, took an arrow and quickly killed the bird. When others 
were indignant and especially the augur, he laughed at all others because they 
thought to get an indication of their salvation from a bird that did not know 
how to save itself. "Why are you furious like mad people; he said, 


'depending on a very unlucky bird which, unwitting of its own salvation, 
should indicate the way and good fortune for our journey? For if it could 
have foreseen the future, it would never have gone to this place, because 
it would have been afraid to die from an arrow sent by Mossollamus the 


Jew. 


Therefore the art of divination was often forbidden even among the heathens. 
This is why Augustine says in Book 7, Chapter 35 of De Civitate Dei: ‘For I do not 
want to say that these arts used to be prohibited by law in those cities of the 
nations and punished with the most severe punishment even before the com- 


65 Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 143.3-4. Noctes Atticae is a collection of texts about a large 
number of subjects, dating from the second century. The Favorinus mentioned here was 
a Roman sophist and philosopher (ca. 80-ca. 160). 

66 Flavius Josephus, Contra Apionem 1.22.201-205. Hoornbeeck used the Latin translation, 
made in the 6th century for Cassiodorus, the minister of Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths. There are several editions, for example Flavius Josephus, Antiquitatum Iudaicarum, 
p. 705. Hecataeus of Miletus (ca. 550-ca. 476) was a Greek historian. 
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ing of our Saviour’. Later they also became fatal for the performers. Or even, for 
the highest good, rightfully rejected. Cyprian says in De vanitate idolorum: 


But the viceroy observed the auspices and was captured and Mancinus 
respected the religious instructions and was sent under the yoke. Paullus 
had voracious chickens and was killed at Cannae nevertheless. Gaius Cae- 
sar spurned the auguries and auspices that tried to keep him from sending 
his ships over to Africa before the winter solstice. He sailed there all the 
more easily and won.®” 


Our people observed similar things among the present day people in India and 
China. A celebrated soothsayer once deceived the inhabitants in this way in 
the royal city of Patana in the kingdom of Siam, when he predicted that there 
would be a serious fire in the city so that the Chinese all deserted it and fled 
to the fields.? In the end nothing fearful happened. When at another time the 
prophets had predicted that a patient would die and the Christians had cured 
him, they saw the untrustworthiness of their own prophets and that the Chris- 
167 tians were more powerful and more knowing than all of them. | 


67 Cyprian, Devanitate idolorum 6.5. In the so-called 'auspicia ex tripudiis' one looked at the 
food consumption of chickens especially kept for this purpose. It was regarded as a bad 
sign if these chickens did not want to eat. 

68 Itis not clear which city is meant: perhaps Patna, but this is in India, not in Siam. Also, it 
is not clear why the story is about the Chinese. 
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In the same vein chapter 8 discusses a string of heathen customs that Hoorn- 
beeck considers incompatible with civilisation and morality. Hoornbeeck here also 
appeals to rulers and governors in the field to use their authority to prohibit these 
customs if persuasion fails. 


The sins of the Indians and heathens against a decent way of life, 
in particular against the sixth and seventh commandments 


So far we have looked at the worship of God and how the heathens defile 
him in various ways, even putting a bad demon in his place. In the following 
we will briefly discuss the things they commit against a decent and safe way 
of life, especially against the sixth and seventh commandments of the Sec- 
ond Table, concerning killing and fornication. Here we should mention the 
disgraceful nudity that is maintained by the wilder and less civilized people 
among them, in the West or American Indies more than in the East Indies. The 
latter regions are much more modest and morally correct, except for people 
among the inhabitants of Gujarat, who are naked out of penitence, or people 
naked out of a kind of enthusiasm for an extraordinary perfection and morti- 
fication, like the Hindus and Avadhutas in the region of Coromandel.! Many 
of the Brahmans practise nudity, perhaps covering their pudenda with some 
kind of garment, but this not always. Totally naked are also the inhabitants of 
Guinea in Africa. This is the reason that they were all so surprised when they 
saw our people and others with clothes on. 

Because their animal nudity strikes the eye, let us talk about this first. In 
Guinea all young men and girls are nude until the time of marriage, unless the 
king gives them the privilege and freedom to wear clothes, at which time they 
celebrate a ritual meal and take on this new honour under widespread congrat- 
ulations. In the past Mela already said about the Indians in Book 3, Chapter 7: 


The clothes and habits of the inhabitants are of various kinds. Some wear 
clothes of linen or wool, as we said, others are clad in skins of wild animals 
and birds, others again walk around naked, some only cover their private 
parts.” 


1 Avadhuta is a Sanskrit word denoting a mystic. 
2 Pomponius Mela, De chorographia 3.63. 
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Because these people stray so far from reason and decorum in this respect, 
there are not many arguments that can prove them wrong or convince them, 
let alone subtle ones, so that one should be a little concerned about them. But 
they can easily be taught with arguments either taken from nature, namely 
that nature protects living beings against the harshness of the weather as 
well as against that of other people. Also by arguments taken from common 
respectability, the example of others, comfort and finally from the success of 
the people who first gave up this practice and assumed a decent way of life. As 
a last resort they may have to be forced by authority and power. 

More difficult is it to turn them away from vice of every kind, to which 
nature is more inclined and all people, but especially heathens, are more prone. 
They are accustomed to practise whoredom, as well as adultery, and to force 

168 themselves on every available person driven by a roving lust. | Infamous and 
completely corrupted they lead their lives not only in polygamy, but also as 
pederasts and in indescribable filth. In the plays of Terence it is not thought 
sinful for a young man to visit prostitutes. And the Nubian geographer says 
about the king of Sarandib in part 7 of Clima, Book 1: 


He forbids fornication and does not see it. On the other hand the kings 
and peoples of India permit fornication, but they forbid intoxicating 
drinks, except for king Camar who forbids fornication as well as wine.* 


And in part 8 of Clima 2 he says: 


In all regions of Balasore fornication is allowed, except with married 
women. If someone would like to have intercourse with his daughter or 
his sister or with an aunt, he could do so freely as long as they were not 
married. The same goes for a brother and sister.5 


Look at all this incest of the most disgraceful sort! These habits should not only 
be ascribed to the Persians. Eusebius says in Praeparatio, Chapter 8: 


3 Inthe play Adelphoe Terence has the character say that it is not a disgraceful act for a young 
man to visit prostitutes or to drink (non est flagitium, mihi crede, adulescentulum scortari 
neque potare, Adelphoe, 101-102). 

4 Ash-Sharif al-Idrisi (geographus Nubiensis), Clima, pp. 32-33. The author is also known as 
Muhammad al-Idrisi and the work as Opus geographicum. Al-Idrisi (1100-1165/66) was an 
Arab geographer and adviser to Roger 11, the Norman king of Sicily. The book is based on 
Arabic and Greek sources, own observations and eyewitness accounts. Encyclopedia Brittan- 
ica Online, last assessed 20 April 2018. 

5 Ash-Sharif al-Idrisi, Clima, p. 64. 
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Among the Persians it was lawful to marry daughters, sisters and even 
mothers too: this happened not only in Persia itself, but Persians who 
moved out of their mother country to other regions on the globe diligently 
practised these infamous marriages as well.® 


He also spoke about the Brahmans; of them there were many thousands among 
the Indians 


who because of the tradition of their fathers, but also because of their 
laws, do not worship images or eat anything animate. They never drink 
wine or beer and abstain from all evil, only intent on god. But certainly 
all other Indians in the same region are involved in adultery, murder and 
drinking.” 


[xx] For we should also speak about the common habit of drunkenness. When 
talking about his Americans and about arranging their salvation, Acosta says in 
Book 3, Chapter 20 that among all diseases of barbarians, which the foresight 
of the Christian ruler should be intent on to alleviate or solve, none is more 
common, more damaging or more difficult to cure than drunkenness. First of 
all he gives an opinion about the intoxication caused by a drink of a special 
kind, made from maize or from cacao or by tobacco: 


For when I expected an easy journey on one of the islands I learned 
that the Ethiopian slaves were used to absorbing the active ingredient of 
crushed tobacco via their nose (for this kind of herb is very effective in 
stimulating the brain) creating a grave and long-lasting intoxication, and 
that they regarded this as a great delight, so that they could hardly be dis- 
suaded from this habit by threats and beatings.? 


And when he discusses how to tackle this bad and wicked habit, while some 
people were of the opinion that all kinds of wine and intoxicating drink should 
be prohibited, he says that this opinion shows no difference to the recent 
opinion of those who believed that the pope in Rome should be persuaded 
to remove all vineyards from the Christian world | by a general decree of the 169 
church, leaving only those necessary for sacred use. These people said that 
incredible evils happened because of the immoderate power of wine especially 


6 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 6.10. 
7 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 10.14. 
8 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 329. 
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in the northern peoples of Europe and that this had been demonstrated in 
many important documents. He says it is easy to disprove their opinion. Acosta 
thinks it is more correct and more useful to limit public and organized drinking 
sessions. And that the judges and observers charged with this public authority 
should be severely punished if they do not point it out and cure it. Especially 
the examples of the Christians and Spaniards themselves are detestable. These 
people create a scandal among the infidels by their drunkenness, by closing 
their eyes to this vice or because they attract others to it in all kinds of ways. 
Therefore we are not ashamed to cite his words: 


What then is that laxness I am talking about? Such destruction is inten- 
tionally permitted, yes even stimulated due to all kinds of private advan- 
tage. Some people make the Indians work for them by allowing them 
plentiful drunkenness. Others not only allow them to drink but also drink 
themselves senseless. Several people own a factory for intoxicating drink, 
and they publicly produce and sell it and offer an opportunity to drink 
at their premises. Such a dirty and shameful profit does not make them 
ashamed and they not only sell a kind of sicera but also that very strong 
sora that is forbidden by law; this is like giving a sword to a madman. This 
is what our Spaniards do, and even the more refined and religious people 
make this kind of profit from the destruction of souls.? 


Furthermore, among the Japanese even fornication is allowed. To this end they 
openly keep brothels. These brothels bring their owners enormous profit. Not 
only do they practise fornication with impunity, but their bonzes give them- 
selves up to unspeakable” crime and lust. Also in Pegu, Transiana and Patna 
people commit sexual offences without any sign of wrongdoing or shame, just 
like in the regions of Coromandel and Golconda, where the whole tribe of 
Bogaware shamelessly offer their bodies for profit. So among all these peoples 
fornication is hardly regarded as a sin and they even believe they provide some 
service to their god by rearing and consecrating their daughter as a prostitute. 
Pieter van den Broecke states in Itinerarium that he has also seen this in Coro- 
mandel.” Long ago Plato was already of the opinion that people should share 
wives, in Timaeus as well as in Book 5 of Republic. In Book 2, against the heresies 
of Jovinian, Jerome attests to the fact that it was also the habit among the Scots. 


9 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 342. 

10 Lit.: kepytos. 

11 Van den Broecke, Wonderlijcke historische ende journaelsche aenteyckeningh, p. 83. The 
story here is about temple prostitution. 
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Polygamy is widely practised among the Indians, especially among the more 
powerful people, depending on their means. They acquire many wives or at 
least concubines for themselves. It was written that the Great Mughal had more 
than a thousand. 

And while they give free rein to this lack of self-control and to these lusts, | 170 
they are not careful about their bloodline either, because these disgracefully 
incestuous people do not shrink from having intercourse with relatives. The 
Brahman sect Pasanda is committed to this, mixing indiscriminately with par- 
ents and sisters. It frequently occurs among the Tatars as well. Theophilus says 
in Ad Autolycum, Book 3: 


To teach impiety clearly enough, Epicurus advises to have incestuous rela- 
tions. His advice is to enter into a relationship with one’s mother and 
sister, although at that time there were laws forbidding that kind of impi- 
ety. 12 


The infamous crime of sodomy exceeds all others. Then as now very many 

heathens were addicted to it, exchanging ‘natural relations for those that are 

contrary to nature; and the men likewise gave up natural relations with women 

and were consumed with passion for one another, Rom. 1:26, 27 and 1Cor. 6:9— 

n ‘nor men who practise homosexuality’ and ‘this is how you were before’? 
The author of the Sibylline Oracles says in Book 3: 


And they do not have intercourse with youths in a shameful way, 
as the Phoenicians, Egypt, and the people of Latium do, 

just like fruitbearing Greece, with many other countries, 
Persians, Galatians, and all Asians, who disregarded 

the propitious law of the eternal Thunderer.!+ 


12 Theophilus, Ad Autolycum 3.6. Theophilus was a Christian apologist, from the late 2nd 
century. Ad Autolycum is his only surviving work. 

13 Rom. 1:26-27: For this reason God gave them up to dishonourable passions. For their 
women exchanged natural relations for those that are contrary to nature; and the men 
likewise gave up natural relations with women and were consumed with passion for one 
another, men committing shameless acts with men and receiving in themselves the due 
penalty for their error. 1 Corinthians 6:9-11: Or do you not know that the unrighteous will 
not inherit the kingdom of God? Do not be deceived: neither the sexually immoral, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor men who practice homosexuality, nor thieves, nor the greedy, 
nor drunkards, nor revellers, nor swindlers will inherit the kingdom of God. And such were 
some of you. But you were washed, you were sanctified, you were justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and the Spirit of our God. 

14  Oracula Sibyllina 3.597—600. Hoornbeeck gives both the Greek and the Latin text. Hoorn- 
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LE TERZE RIME 
| DE MESSER GIOVAN? 
NI DALLA CASA DI 
MESSER BINO 


FIGURE ll 

ET D'ALTRL Title page of Francesco Berni: Tutte 
le opera di Bernia in terze rima, 

: nuovamente con summa diligen- 

M D X LIT: tia stampate (1542), containing the 

offending verse by Della Casa. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY UTRECHT, 

SHELFMARK Z OCT 586; RARIORA 


Not only the Christian emperors Constantine and Constantius abolished 
this crime by issuing very severe edicts and arranging capital punishment for 
pederasts in lemma 31 of the Codex belonging to the Lex Julia on Adultery.5 
Add to this Novellae 71 and 141, but also Plato in Book 1 of Laws, where he 
despises and damns this ‘bold undertaking against nature'!6 All the greater is 
the infamy found among Christians in Rome, for example Giovanni della Casa, 
later secretary of the pope, who did not blush to sing the praise of this infa- 
mous crime, in an Italian verse, that begins with Mestier divino and is kept in 
the Library in Utrecht, seen by us more than once.!” De Thou says about him in 


beeck's Latin text is completely comprehensible and lacks incomprehensible words pres- 
ent in the Greek version, but also differs from the original Greek text in other respects. The 
most important difference is that, instead of ‘immortal God’ in the Greek text, the Latin 
text speaks of ‘eternal Thunderer’. 

15 Lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis (17 BC) arranged for the two guilty parties to the sent to 
an island and have part of their property confiscated. 

16 Novellae 71 and 141 are part of the Justinian Corpus Iuris Civilis. Plato, Laws 636c. 

17  Thisis probably the edition published in Florence in 1542, still present in the University 
Library Utrecht (Rariora Z oct 586). The book contains a hand-written note by Ds (the 
reverend) H.J.S. in O., saying this is the book mentioned by Voetius in the Selectae Dispu- 
tationes, Pars prima, 1648. In the cited passage Voetius says that he gave this book to the 
public library to make sure it would always be available as a monument of ‘Roman sanc- 
tity’. It is not at all certain that the poem (written by Della Casa in his youth) refers to 
relations between men. Protestants certainly used accusations of homosexuality in their 
propaganda against Roman Catholics. See Schleiner, ‘That Matter Which Ought Not To Be 
Heard Of’. 
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Book 16 about the year 1555 how Espensaeus and he were not promoted to car- 
dinal. This was for different reasons. About the first he says that it was because 
he had said in a sermon that the legenda aurea (golden legend) should really 
be called ‘of iron? About the latter ‘it was said that in his youth he had praised 
something unspeakable in a poem'!? 

But we should defend what is right not only by rational arguments taken 
from a better nature, and from the law of civilization inherent in nature, but 
also arguments from convenience and the necessary use in human society, as 
well as the examples of better peoples. | People should also be forced by author- 171 
ity and corrected by punishment dealt out by the authorities. It is the task of 
those who not only live among the heathen nations but also have power over 
them and rule them, to restrain vicious and criminal people and hold them in 
check by fear of punishment rather than by reasoning or the recommendation 
of virtue. The laws and saner morals of the heathens themselves sometimes 
show the same point of view. Hence Tertullian says in Apologeticum: 


I also see that there is no difference left between the dress of matrons and 
that of prostitutes. At least with regard to women even those customs of 
our ancestors have fallen into disuse which protected modesty and sobri- 
ety. This was a time when no part of a woman knew gold except for the 
one finger which the bridegroom had claimed for himself with the wed- 
ding ring, and when women abstained from wine to such a degree, that 
her relatives starved a matron to death for breaking the seal of a cellar in 
which wine was kept. Indeed, under Romulus a woman who had touched 
wine was put to death with impunity by her husband Maecenius. For the 
same reason they were obliged to offer kisses to their kinsfolk, so that they 
might be judged by their breath. Where is now that happiness of married 
life, so successful at any rate with respect to morals, the result of which 
was that for about six hundred years after the foundation of Rome a letter 
of divorce was unknown? But now no part of the body of women is free 
of gold, no kiss is free from wine, and divorce is now something wished 
for, as the natural fruit of marriage.?? 


18 The Legenda aurea is a collection of legends about saints and religious festivals. It was 
compiled and edited in the second half of the 13th century. 

19 De Thou, Historia sui temporis, p. 489. 

20 Tertulian, Apologeticum 6. There are a few slight differences between the text given here 
and that in the modern edition by E. Dekkers. The most important is the name of the 
husband, Metennius instead of Maecenius. 
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In the work by Rogerius, Book 1, Chapter 13 the Brahman Padmanaba re- 
garded fornication as a sin and adultery worthy of the death sentence.”! Under 
the Great Mughal the Persian heathens used the same sentence in the realm 
of Gujarat, as Johannes Twist told in his Descriptio.?? Therefore among the Chi- 
nese, the most high-minded people among the heathens and therefore stricter 
in laws as well as habits, adultery is punished by death. When a husband catches 
his adulterous wife in flagrante?? he is allowed to kill his wife and the adulterer. 
This is also the case in Siam, Pegu and neighbouring places and realms. The 
parents of the culprits and close relations impose the death sentence. This is 
also observed in Japan. Therefore adultery rarely occurs among them and if it 
happens, they punish it in a terrible way. Francois Caron gives some examples 
in his Descriptio Japoniae.** They can be read there. The same punishment for 
adulterers even exists among the Tatars. In the island of Ceylon and in Bengal 
the nose is cut off in adulterers. They are easily recognizable by this mark. 

Furthermore with respect to the other kind of sin, cruelty and homicide, the 
habits of the heathens are no less inhuman and detestable when they gladly 
kill, slaughter and devour other people. Neither do they refrain from suicide, 
not only in the course of worship of their god as we mentioned before, but also 

172 because of private causes or the normal course of life. | The Brazilians not only 
kill their enemies when they have taken them prisoner. As De Léry tells us in 
the story of his journey into Brazil, they put the flesh into baskets (called bouca 
in their language) to cook. They also slaughter and devour their closest friends 
and finally their parents, which is a ritual among the people of Guinea. Just like 
Mela tells us in De Indis: 


Some of the relatives kill their parents as if they were animals for slaugh- 
ter before they become thin as a result of old age or illness. It is permitted 
and very pious to eat the innards of the slaughtered people. But when old 
age or illness has come, old people withdraw from the others, and without 


21 Rogerius, De Open-deure, p. 52. 

22 Van Twist, Generaele beschrijvinge van Indien, p. 28. 

23 ~— Lit: en’ adtoqwpw. 

24 Caron, Beschrijvinghe van het machtigh coninckrijcke Japan, pp. 19-20. Caron says that a 
husband is allowed to kill both his adulterous wife and her lover. He also tells the follow- 
ing story: the husband of an adulterous wife killed her suitor and bound her to a ladder. 
He then let her stand up all night long. Next day he invited all the family to a banquet. 
Unseen by them he cut off the genitals of the dead man. He then dressed his wife in a 
shroud and ordered her to quasi serve up her lover's genitals as a dish for the guests. He 
ended the spectacle by beheading his wife. This understandably caused all the guests to 
leave the house. 
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any anxiety wait for their death, more prudent than those who, motivated 
by the practice and study of wisdom, do not wait for death, but by throw- 
ing themselves on fires bring it upon themselves gladly and with glory.?5 


Curtius says the same in Book 8, Chapter 9: 


There is one wild and rough sort they call wise men, among whom it is 
beautiful to take one's own life. They give orders to be cremated while still 
alive, once they have reached an inactive stage of life or one of indifferent 
health. They regard a death that has been waited for as a disgrace to life. 
Neither do they give any honour to bodies that have been weakened by 
old age. They believe that the fire is polluted unless it receives them still 
breathing. 


He adds that ‘those who live in cities do this differently, and that they believe 
that no one who can wait without anxiety brings forward the day of his death'26 

The most remarkable of all is that in India wives and concubines throw 
themselves on the funeral pyre for their husband, and servants on that for their 
master, or that they cover themselves with earth, as if to prove their eternal 
affection to their people. They also do this from obedience so that they can 
serve them in the next life too. The travel journals abound with these stories. 
Rogerius mentions it as well, in part 1, Chapter 19 and 20. He also testifies that 
in his own time in the region of Pulicat 60 women had thrown themselves in a 
burning pit next to their dead husband.?? But when the king of Siam died not 
only his wives and servants, but also many members of the nobility threw them- 
selves on the pyre to be burned together with the royal corpse. Apparently the 
reason is not jealousy of their spouses or a wish to prevent them from having 
intercourse with others later on, or the fear that something sinister will hap- 
pen if they stay alive, but an almost insane love and enthusiasm for the dead. 
Among the Japanese, twenty or thirty servants cut their belly when the mas- 
ter is dying, so as to end their life at the same time as the master, to whom they 
think they owe their life. Sometime during their lives they drink some wine and 
swear an oath to their master that they will commit this crime, as a special tes- 
timony of faithfulness. When telling the story of Otho, who had killed himself 
Tacitus writes in Historiae, Book 2: 


25 Pomponius Mela, De chorographia 3.64. 
26 Quintus Curtius Rufus, Historia Alexandri magni 8.9. 
27 The remark about women in Pulicat is in Rogerius, De Open-deure, p. 90. 
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Some of the soldiers killed themselves beside the pyre, not because of any 

fault or because of fear, but in an imitation of his honour and out of love 

for the ruler. And later this kind of death was also widely celebrated in the 
173 camp in Bedriacum and Placentia and in other camps.?° | 


Among the Chinese and others it is a frequent occurrence that people take their 
own life and also that of someone else, depending on their mutual decision and 
request. The Nubian Geographer commemorates in part 10 of the second Book 
of Clima that there exists a tree in China next to a river. Innumerable people use 
this to jump to their death. First they jump on top of a pillar and then onwards 
into the river which they believe to be the river of Paradise. They believe that 
in this way they are carried to Paradise after death.?? 

Here we should apply the same arguments or remedies that we mentioned 
before. For nothing is more alien to nature than to take one’s own life, the dear- 
est and most excellent thing that man has got. All reason says that it is the first 
gift of nature to you and others and that it should by no means be wasted. 

Neither is it in order to kill any kind of people but especially friends and 
the parents from whom you have received your life, and to kill precisely that to 
which you owe your life. Finally, to kill not only others but even oneself is not 
to be thought of without horror. 

Various ways of executing the act and of causing the end make the crime 
even worse. Many people have killed frequently, accompanied by the most 
exquisite torture, a way of doing that clearly indicates and shows that the devil 
is the instigator. 

Some people kill only to kill, others also to eat and devour, finally others do 
it to prepare a victim and offer that is fit for the gods. These wretched people 
seem to do this either for those whom they slaughter, or for themselves to pro- 
duce a meal, or finally for the gods and their detestable honour. To think about 
it is horrible, to want it is miserable, but to do it and to be responsible for it is 
most shocking. 

Martini says in the Atlas that 


[The Chinese] move along the roads not equipped with any kind of arms 
and they believe it to be undignified for people to use arms or to wage war. 
For this reason soldiers are held in very low esteem and are regarded with 
almost the same contempt as enemies.?0 


28 Tacitus, Historiae 2.49. 
29 . Ash-Sharif al-Idrisi, Clima, pp. 69-70. 
30 Martini, Ad lectorem praefatio, Novus atlas Sinensis, p. 8. 
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If weapons are seen as instruments that are harmful in their own right, how 
much more despicable is it then to inflict damage not on enemies, but on 
friends and relations and one’s own parent. 

Trigault writes about the same Chinese in Book 1, Chapter 9, that 


several of them do away with themselves, tired of the desperate wish for 
good things and the suffering of bad things, or to wrong their enemies, 
admittedly impotently, but no less stupidly. Every year many thousands of 
men and women, they say, kill themselves in the fields, or in front of the 
door of their enemies, by hanging themselves, or by jumping into rivers, 
or sometimes taking poison for unimportant reasons.?! | 174 


They do this near their adversaries or in front of their door, because in gen- 
eral this made the magistrate severely punish the people that had given cause 
for this desperation, according to the accusation of family members of the 
deceased. Quite a few other magistrates adopt a better strategy by refusing the 
case of those who laid a hand on themselves, resulting in fewer suicides and 
the absence of discomfort for the adversaries. 


31 Trigault and Ricci, De Christiana expeditione apud Sinas, p. 97. 
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Book 11, Chapter 9 


Finally, Hoornbeeck arrives at ways to impart knowledge of revealed religion to 
the heathens. In conformity to Protestant principles, he starts with consciousness 
of sin. A key role is reserved for Scripture. Christology should be central in evan- 
gelising the heathens, but in order to convey this message first the reliability of 
Scripture should be demonstrated. Throughout, Hoornbeeck accommodates his 
arguments to the viewpoint of heathens. 


How to convince people of the Christian religion and, in particular, 
of the divinity of the Scripture 


So far we have looked at the things in which the miserable heathens err from a 
decent way of life and from the office of reason with respect to God, themselves 
and their neighbour: here follows the second part of the disputation where 
we proceed to the supernatural and to convincing people of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

This should be achieved in a twofold manner: first of all by an honest and 
true exposition so that it is clear what we strive to embrace and defend. Then 
we go on to prove and justify it, against everyone’s prejudice and objections. 

I begin the explication with the things that are to some extent supported by 
common and popular ideas; next we go a step higher to more remote things 
and climb up from nature and observation to those things that are pure and 
products of a supernatural revelation. Although in their use and handling both 
types of things are strongly connected, which is also downright essential. 

So, because not all people know that they are sinners and miserable, and 
that they will not reach that state of blessedness that they can hope and wish 
for, we think that the most important chapter in our religion, and the one that 
gets a first grip on the mind, deals with the way we can be freed from sin and 
misery. 

It should be explained and shown how much punishment is deserved for 
sin. The explanation can be based on the nature of the matter itself, or on the 
transgression of the best and divine law and the damage done to the majesty 
of God. Also, on the unspoken sense and judgment of conscience and finally 
on the examples of those who were punished by God or by people, because of 
their crimes and sins. 

175 Because man, when he has become conscious of his great and many sins, | 
either has to suffer the punishment for all of them, here and in a future life, 
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something they themselves seem to have some belief in, or has to be completely 
liberated from them. As there is no doubt that the second is the better outcome, 
one should think about a remedy. 

For here man is forced to give satisfaction, either he himself, or someone else 
for him. It is really easy to show the vanity of all those things the heathens use 
to expiate their sins, for no human being is able to bear the punishment for his 
own crimes, let alone those of others. Sacrifices and purifications are all useless 
for this purpose, even in the judgment of those who said: 


Ah, too easy you who think that you can remedy 
the sad funerals of slaughter by means of the water of a river! 


Even today there exists the opinion among the Indians that atonement for sins 
can be obtained by means of water, in particular that of the river Ganges, as we 
discussed in its proper place.” That they had the same belief in earlier times is 
testified by the Nubian Geographer in part 10 of the second book of Clima: 


One of the rivers of China is the Kalhe and the inhabitants of China who 
live on both banks of the river have a certain habit: when someone has 
performed a crime and wants to clean himself from it, he goes to this river 
and while masses of people are present and pray for his happiness and 
wish him eternal glory, he plunges himself into the river and dies.? 


Elsewhere Rogerius tells about still other ways and means to wash off sins and 
to obtain forgiveness for them: in Part 2, Chapter 13, 14 and 15 he mentions a 
visit to holy places, ablution in sea water etc. 

Moreover, because people cannot be certain about anything from God—by 
what things he can be placated by or what are the things that please him— 
everyone has to take refuge to other things. What these are still needs to be 
explored. However, nothing is more convenient in such a complicated and dif- 
ficult matter than to be instructed by God himself. Because it should not be 
thought impossible, seeing his divine wisdom and power, that there exists some 
means that allows the wretched person to return to his grace, and nothing is 
more probable than that he has also made his will about this matter clear to 
the people. As it is not to be found in nature, it follows that a Word should 
be given in which God has made it clear. At this point the Indians present the 


1 Ovid, Fasti 2.45. 
2 Hoornbeeck, De conversione, p. 5. 
3 Ash-Shanf al-Idrisi, Clima, pp. 68-69. 
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Veda, the Christians the Scripture that they hold for divine and for the Word 
of God. Whether one is to be preferred to the other or which of the two gives 
a better and more certain answer to that human question about the justifica- 
tion with God has to be investigated. We will postpone that discussion for some 
time, for now all we did was show how to get to this point, having given priority 
to the exposition of the things that should be communicated and treated and 
the question how their minds should be stimulated to investigate these mat- 
176 ters. | 

I admit that even the heathens have some knowledge about God. But, 
because much of this knowledge is so very diverse and contrary and doubt- 
ful, they give a very obscure picture of everything. Exactly for this reason it is 
clear that the Word of God should be consulted as well, so that it can be certain 
which things should certainly and necessarily be known about God and what 
God himself wants people to believe about him. 

The same goes for information about man, about his nature and condition, 
about his birth and creation, his situation and the origin of misery as well as 
of happiness and the things that await him after this life: nowhere do we get 
more certain knowledge than here. Whether the conversation or disputation is 
about this or that or yet another argument or about other matters having to do 
with religion and salvation, we should take the wretched people by the hand 
and lead them to thoughts about the divine Scripture, about its necessity and 
use and whatever is needed to love and study it. The same procedure we use 
to lead Jews to the New Testament, we use to lead the heathens to both Testa- 
ments. 

[xx1] In this way then we may start with a short and abbreviated exposition 
of the whole of theology or of a few chapters, according to the circumstances. 
Of course we speak about Christ the saviour, what this means and how he 
frees us from eternal damnation: that he is our Mediator with God and our 
Redeemer, that he will also be the Judge of all of the world. That he was born 
from a virgin, when and where this was, and that his birth was announced 
to shepherds, by angels, and to the Magi in the East, by a star. That he lived 
very saintly and performed miracles that no one else could do, powerful both 
in words and deeds. That finally he also died, but as an innocent man for the 
guilty, and as ajust man for the unjust. That nevertheless he is not dead, except 
for the time of three days, after which he was resurrected, triumphing over all 
his enemies, death itself, the devil and hell. After his resurrection he presented 
himself to various people to be seen and touched, so that no none would remain 
in doubt or uncertain about its truth. Finally he ascended to heaven in full view, 
in broad daylight, while people were watching and witnessed by angels, to gain 
the supreme glory. From heaven he reigns and will reign for ever. 
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FIGURE 12 Illustration from Toonneel van China (1668) a Dutch translation of 
the Latin work by Athanasius Kircher showing an early document 
showing Chinese script. It shows the text of the so-called Sino- 
Syrian monument that was taken to prove a Chaldean influence 
and early knowledge of the Scripture in China. 

UTRECHT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, SHELFMARK T FOL 157 
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But first of all we believe him to be God's eternal Son.* Of course there is 
one God, but in three persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, without in any way 
detracting from the unity of being or from the highest simplicity. We do not 
admit to and believe in a plurality of God or of gods, in the manner of the hea- 
thens, but in the plurality of persons in one God, because this is how God has 
revealed himself in that Word which to us is more important than anything 

177 else. | 

This God created all of this universe at the beginning of time, also the first 
man, with a woman, from whom the whole human race is descended, making 
these good parents the first and the best and also the most happy. By disobey- 
ing the divine mandate they brought innumerable bad things upon themselves 
and upon posterity. This is the origin of all sin and disaster and, because each 
of us adds his own crime, we end up in such a state of misery and unhappiness 
that none of us is able to free or raise himself: we are strong enough to destroy 
and damn ourselves, but no one is strong enough to redeem and save himself 
or others. 

This necessary task was given to Christ the Redeemer, so that purely from 
grace and pity towards us he would come and take us from death to life, from 
sin to justice, from misery to glory and would assure us of life after death. 

This is what we believe about him. We believe in him and put our trust in 
him. We also believe that in him we will become participants of eternal glory. 
In this way we completely become his people and his sheep, for whom he has 
lived and suffered and by whom everything lives and by whose spirit and life, 
worthy of himself and such great salvation and redemption, we are converted 
and sanctified. 

After his own example Christ will once raise us from the dead when we have 
died and have been reduced to ashes, and he will give us life. He will be the 
Judge of everyone that once lived taking the good people along to heaven with 
him, to eternal glory and the kingdom, but the bad people he will condemn to 
hell. This is the summary of our faith, religion and salvation. 

Because we believe that the content of the Scriptures is true and that it was 
given to us by God himself, we will now have to prove these statements true.® 


4 In equally basic terms in the next few paragraphs he introduces the Trinity, original sin, jus- 
tification by faith alone, and the resurrection of the flesh (of the elect) to eternal glory. 

5 Holy Scripture was a central locus in all works of Protestant systematic theology. Often its 
treatment was very polemical, and included thorough refutation of the Roman Catholic view 
of Tradition as a source of revelation alongside the Bible. Note how Hoornbeeck 'proves' the 
trustworthiness of Scripture in terms that he expected would appeal to heathens, specially 
those prepared for the Christian message in the ways described in the previous chapters: it 
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In the meantime we might add the following to what has been told so far. No 
religion can appear more truthful than ours, because it makes the glory of God 
the most important of all, the glory residing in himself and in all his works. Also 
because it places man at a low level beneath God and blames him for everything 
bad, while it attributes to God the glory for everything good. Further, it very con- 
veniently offers the method by which people are liberated and redeemed from 
their misery. It also gives the method to obtain every virtue and to lead a holy 
life, in short the method for happiness and heavenly glory. 

It does not discuss ridiculous, vain, superstitious things, such as one can read 
in the supposedly holy books of the heathens, but serious, useful, holy matter, 
referring uniquely to the worship of God and the salvation of people. No reli- 
gion or scripture but ours offers this, and therefore we safely conclude not only 
to its truth but also to its divinity. 

These things are not offered by the philosophy of the ancients or by present- 
day philosophy, or by erudition or by natural science. Hermias has ridiculed this 
philosophy of ancient writers, in an elegant and charming little book: | Gentil- — 178 
ium philosophorum irrisio (Mocking the heathen philosophers).9 This philos- 
ophy never was nor will be a perfect doctrine, because it is only human and 
therefore it shares the fate of imperfection with the others. Neither is a perfect 
doctrine taught by the Veda, Pora and Jastra, and whatever books the Brahmans 
of the Indians and others pride themselves on today. He who sees these books 
should examine to what extent they are consistent with reason or spread the 
odour of divinity. He should decide whether he should conclude that they are 
deficient and do not include and explain everything that man desires and needs 
to know and to have, in order to achieve his full salvation and consolation. 

The things written in this genre should be examined for the notions men- 
tioned above and it should be seen which fare better in this respect, our works 
or those of the heathens. 

Ofthe sacred Scripture then we easily show first of all its truth, then its divin- 
ity and finally its equal measure of authority. It is not very difficult to do this, 
either separately, but preferably in combination. 

First of all, if the Scripture is not true and divine, no scripture is and the truth 
or divinity of any written document cannot be proven by any argument if the 
truth of the Scripture cannot be proven by the same argument. I grant that, if 


glorifies God in a proper way, it offers life eternal and a solid foundation for ethics and piety, 
the religion it preaches labours under none of the defects discussed in the religious customs 
of the heathens. 

6 Hermias is the name of the unknown, probably Christian, writer of this work (written in 
Greek) that makes fun of Greek philosophy. The work is dated around 200AD. 
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an argument that you need to demonstrate it is correct, it will easily be proven 
to agree with that of the sacred Scripture. In the Scripture God speaks to peo- 
ple or through their mouth. What he is said to have spoken was not said in an 
obscure corner or cave, or perhaps whispered in someone's ear, so that he would 
appear to strive for darkness, but out in the open, with many witnesses, when 
the whole people was always present, and seeing and hearing it. Neither would 
all of them have accepted the truth of the Scripture if it had in any way been 
doubtful. They would not have handed it down to posterity either, confirmed 
by so many arguments, witnesses, indications, signs and miracles, if everything 
had been less true, or had been false or in any way doubtful. 

Furthermore, those writers were honest, pious and saintly men, who cannot 
be suspected of mendacity and falsity, because the impious tricks that could 
be used to deceive in such a great and so divine matter were far removed from 
their mind, from their life and from their habits. They would have done it if they 
were false, but they could not find it in their heart to do so. Moreover there is no 
reason why they should do it: not only were they pious, but they also endured 
everything for the piety and the truth of their doctrine and not to get any gain, 
premium or prize, dignity, pleasure, or other seductive matters that normally 
entice people to do perverse things. They themselves refused to follow these 

179 people, either in their doctrine or in their example. | 

If we look at the antiquity of the Scripture and the fact that something that is 
very old is also true; there does not exist an older scripture in the whole world, 
nor did it ever exist or will it exist. No other work has remained in existence for 
such a long time, constant against all storms, damage, accidents and destruc- 
tion, and came out superior all around. The Greeks boast about Homer, or about 
writings older or perhaps more uncertain than Homer if they exist. All of these 
are greatly surpassed in age, certainty and usefulness by the books we have of 
Moses, who lived nearly nine hundred years before the Trojan war, according 
to Lactantius in Book 4, Chapter 5.7 This has often been shown by Jews and 
Christians; by Flavius Josephus in Contra Apion, by Justin Martyr and his pupil 
Tatian, by Theophilus in Ad Autolycum in the third Book, by Clement in the first 
Book of Stromata, by Eusebius and others. 

In addition, the material and the subject matter it treats clearly demonstrate 
its divinity, for it discusses only sacred and divine things. For only if it com- 
municates sacred and divine things does it fill man with higher knowledge for 
the sole purpose that he loves and worships God. People are amply taught and 
instructed about everything that should and could be known about God, all 


7 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 4.5. 
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information about the happiness to be found in Christ and the divine grace to 
be found through him, and everything one should know about the most sacred 
and perfect way of life. In his Word God does not communicate the sacred 
things to us with a sparse and thrifty hand, but he scatters them throughout 
the Scripture with a very generous and overflowing hand and from the Scripture 
into the minds of all people who have ever put their faith in him. Indeed, from 
the Scripture we obtain all certain and sublime knowledge about God and the 
divine as well as the best way of philosophizing, because it is the most certain 
and most wholesome. Everything people are forced to admire in Christians, all 
the wisdom, virtue, goodness and superior mentality they possess, it originates 
from the Scripture, as if from a streaming, everlasting and extremely abundant 
spring. 

Moreover, it has the efficacy to change everyone's mind for the better, to 
sanctify it and calm it, not only by solace in bad circumstances, but also by joy 
and glory. By the preaching of its word, not only individuals, but whole nations 
and the whole world have come to belief and to the worship of God, forget- 
ting the vanities of the times and their old superstition and inhuman and bad 
way of life. We do not wish to be judged by anything but the Scripture and by 
the mentality and feeling that it brings about in people who hear and read it. 
Finally we should mention the satisfaction that the mind receives from all the 
things it desires to know and experience. Everyone feels in himself large gaps 
and defects which nature demands him to fill, in the field of knowledge, espe- 
cially in theology, but also in matters of happiness and regarding the question 
how he can free his minds from sins and atone for the boundless charge that 
lays upon him. | There is no satisfactory answer to this outside the Scripture 180 
and God: they give an answer about and to everything, answering in such a 
way that, when later applied to these various cases and questions, they are the 
only things that can bring a remarkable contentment and tranquillity to the 
mind. 

Thisisalso proven by the extraordinary constancy of the martyrs who greatly 
preferred to pledge to the complete truth of their conviction with blood or with 
their death, rather than to deny or dissimulate even the smallest part, while 
they endured every evil bad people can think of and good people can bear. This 
was not done just by some people who could seem to have lost their mind, but 
a great number of the best and wisest from every period and on every occasion 
that stimulated or invited them to it. 

Neither should we omit the various predictions made in the Scriptures about 
all kind of matters and oncoming changes that occur in the world. These have 
all happened precisely as was predicted many centuries before. These were not 
auguries based on vain matters or ambiguous or fallacious ones made by the 
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art of demons. Nor were they prophetic responses alienating people from God 
and from justice, but they were true and very reliable prophecies contributing 
to people's good and salvation. 

Finally, to skip the consensus of all books of the Scripture, which is evident 
in an exact and divine harmony of subjects and materials, the testimonies of 
the heathens themselves about this matter are of great importance. These tes- 
timonies agree with the Scriptures on various topics. The truth of the Scripture 
is also confirmed by the agreement found in profane histories, which makes 
it even clearer. This should be enough said about the sacred Scriptures and in 
support of their truth. 

As to the heathens’ criticism on the simplicity of style and on the fact that the 
writers did not aspire to the erudition or eloquence of their times; this should 
not be used to condemn or disgrace them, but to recommend them even more. 
Because the august truth of such excellent and divine matters does not seek or 
tolerate the pimping and deceit of human art, it is content in itself and in its 
truth and dignity and more than sufficiently recommended. Lactantius says in 
Book 5, Chapter 1: 


For this is the main cause, why among wise and learned men and among 
the highest people of that time, the Holy Scripture lacks trust, that the 
prophets speak in common or simple language, as if to the common peo- 
ple. Therefore they are looked down upon by those who do not want to 
hear or read anything or with whom nothing will stay in the mind unless 
it is music to their ears. The texts of the Bible that seem unpolished, sim- 
pleandineptare considered vulgar. This is the extent to which they regard 
nothing as true unless it is pleasant to hear, and nothing as credible, unless 
it can bring some pleasure. No one judges anything by its truth, but they 
judge it by its splendour. They therefore do not believe in divine things 
that lack pretence, not even those who explain them, because in their 
181 view they are written by uneducated or uncivilized people. | 


And in Arnobius, Book 1, we find: ‘but they are written by uneducated and 
uncivilized people’ This is why they blamed our writings for being full of bar- 
barisms and solecisms. How these issues should be resolved can be seen in its 
proper place. In the Acts of Felix, bishop of Tubiza, people call the Scriptures 
meaningless and superfluous. For the legate seems to have said to him: ‘why 


8 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.1. 
9 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.58. 
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do you give up the meaningless and superfluous Scriptures?’ There is no bet- 
ter way to refute these false accusations than by the assiduous inspection and 
examination of the Scripture itself and in addition by looking at the way of life 
of those who not only have faith, but also organize their life in such a pious way. 
This is not vain or stupid, but without blame and saintly. 
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Book 11, Chapter 10 


This chapter offers further elaboration on some of the points presented in the pre- 
vious chapter. Whereas there the Gospel message was founded on natural reason, 
with the modern heathens in mind, here Hoornbeeck again addresses his Chris- 
tian students and readers, and presents the arguments of the first Christian apolo- 
gists in their defence of the truth of Christianity against the heathens of antiquity. 


The authority of Christ and the apostles and the truth 
of the Christian religion 


It remains that we now fight for the truth of the Christian religion: this is made 
more easy because of what came before, because from this it follows as a matter 
of course that his religion is appropriate, i.e. pure and divine and therefore we 
can be brief here. For we seek arguments from the nature of the matter rather 
than from the previous chapter, although they are not really so different from 
the previous arguments. 

Here in the beginning we should speak about Christ, then about the apos- 
tles who teach all the world on his orders; finally about the doctrine which they 
handed down or about the Christian religion itself. 

That Christ truly was no imposter or magician, of which the infidels falsely 
accuse him, but at least a great, saintly man, a prophet or even God, is clear 
from his works, which even today we see demonstrated in full view. We take 
our arguments from them, be it from his very saintly life which is perfect in all 
aspects and from the true and pious doctrine which he taught and finally from 
the miracles which gave proof of both. 

Such a life, that not even a thousand people or his adversaries could bring up 
anything against him, but even his enemies and judges themselves were forced 

182 to give testimony of his innocence. | Neither is there reason to fear that some 
people will bring the same objections against him as before: at that time they 
could prove nothing against him, therefore we are not afraid that anything else 
will now have influence against a truth that has become so much clearer, and 
Christ is more well-known in all glory and virtue. 

Furthermore, the nature of his doctrine is clear both from the Gospel as well 
as from the church and from the people who arrange their life in accordance 
with that rule. About their habits Pliny was forced to write to the Emperor Tra- 
jan that they did nothing against the law of the Romans, but only frequented 
meetings before dawn and sang hymns to Christ as to a god: that they, however, 
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kept a strict discipline among themselves with respect to homicide, theft, adul- 
tery, robbery and similar matters. Therefore Trajan forbade to condemn such 
people to death, ʻo self-contradictory verdict’! To leave out the other things 
from the various rescripts of the Emperors Hadrian, Antoninus and Marcus 
which Justin brings forth at the end of the second Apology. 

But as regards the miracles of Christ, not few in number, not obscure and 
achieved on the spot solely by command, in the name of God, not of the devil, 
of whom they destroyed the reign and influence. The miracles called people 
back to the worship of God and confirmed the doctrine of which they were a 
few very illustrious signs. They also confirmed his life and vocation or mission 
given by God the father to accomplish the matter of our salvation. 

The adversaries on their part said that it was magic, because they could 
hardly say that it was false and forged, when they saw a lame man walking, saw 
that sight was given back to the blind, health to the sick, life to the dead. Already 
in his own time Christ disposed of that objection and made them ridiculous by 
the evidence of the matter itself. And not only the Jews, but also the heathens 
after the time of Christ have made the same objections. This is why Arnobius 
says in Book 1: 


He shall perhaps encounter many other of those deceitful and childish 
opinions: he was a magician, he achieved everything by means of clan- 
destine tricks, he stole from the temples of the Egyptians the names of 
powerful angels and arcane disciplines.? 


Because they knew that Christ had once withdrawn to Egypt, and they there- 
fore thought that he had learned magic arts there, and had stolen the spells that 
are normally used by wicked people in incantations. 

Celsus had the same objection against the Christians. Therefore Augustine 
said in his commentary on Matthew n: ‘The pagans say that the Lord Christ has 
done miracles with magical arts? But Arnobius answers: 


Are you able to point anyone out to us or show him among all those magi- 
cians who ever existed through the centuries, who did anything similar 
to a thousandth part of what Christ did? Christ, who did this completely 
without the aid of songs, without the juices of herbs and grasses, not seek- 
ing any observation of sacred rituals, libations and times? |—And yet itis 183 


1 Tertullian, Apologeticum 2. 
2 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.43.37. 
3 Augustine, Sermones 7, the text here is an abbreviation of the text by Augustine. 
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undeniable that Christ did everything that he did, only by the power of his 
name, without the slightest use of these matters, without any observation 
of rites, or law, and that he gave what was proper, in agreement with and 
worthy of God, not doing any harm or damage, but salutary, but full of 
helpful goods from the bountiful generosity of his power.* 


Because Christ did miracles, not like other people who only take recourse to 
traditional cures, not by physical means, but first of all by his influence and 
power, to make people believe in him and finally in his glory, and he proved to 
them that he was God, because it is given nor allowed to any man to act like 
that. 

Furthermore, the apostles, the first disciples and evangelists, sent by him to 
all the world to teach people the truth and that doctrine of Christ that should 
turn them away from evil and confirm them in the good, and that should bring 
them to salvation, were in fact uneducated and not versed in the knowledge 
of the times. But in the meantime they were full of understanding of sacred 
matters and of everything necessary for religion, instructed by the Spirit which 
Christ had sent out to them in an extraordinary and astonishing manner. They 
lived a saintly and guiltless life and were full of God, extremely devoted to 
good matters and virtues, burning with zeal to promote the reign of God and 
the salvation of miserable mankind. Therefore they won a large part of the 
world and its inhabitants for Christ the Lord and for his God, without any force 
or deceit, or weapons of humans or the devil, not by proposing delights and 
pleasures which usually entice people and draw them in all directions, but by 
proposing matters which are unpleasant for the flesh and harsh, inimical for 
the world, nor pleasing to the common people because they involve the denial 
both of everything they like, but also of what is profitable, yes even to regard 
everything except Christ as totally worthless. They taught that this should be 
followed through all kinds of adversity, abolishing everything else and taking 
up one's cross, and that there was no other way to profess Christ or to enter 
his reign and glory: finally they also confirmed it by the miracles achieved by 
the grace and virtue of Christ. That they conquered the world, subjected it 
and triumphed for their Christ by this kind of preaching, first of all demon- 
strated the power, sanctity and glory of Christ and his doctrine, as well as their 
own. 


4 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.43.38, 1.44.38. 
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In this way the ancient writers could offer a sufficient riposte to the accu- 
sation of ignorance and illiteracy,> which had been thrown in their faces by 
heathens everywhere. In Arnobius, Book 1 it says: 'But they have been written 
by badly educated and ignorant people and therefore should not be believed 
at first sight. He gives a good answer to this: 


See if ittheir reason is notthe stronger forthe fact that they are not defiled 

by lies, that they have been written by a simple mind and one ignorant of 
making them more glorious by artificial ornaments. The language is ordi- 

nary and humble. For truth has never sought pretence, nor does that what 

is proven and certain allow itself to be led into a more convoluted manner 

of speech.” | —Your works are fraught with barbarisms and solecisms, he 184 
says, and polluted by the deformity of faults. Certainly a childish rebuke 
which shows a narrow mind. 


To disprove this, consult the author himself. One of his statements is: 


When there is talk about matters far removed from ostentation, we should 
look at what is said, not with how much charm it is said, not what caresses 
the ears, but what is useful to the listeners, especially because we know 
that some people who were dedicated to wisdom have not only thrown 
off the polish of speech, but they have also wholeheartedly assumed an 
ordinary humility when they could also have spoken more ornately and 
more copiously. They did this in order not to spoil the rigor of seriousness, 
by boasting of sophisticated ostentation.? 


Just as they were offended by the humility and appearance of the apostles or 
apostolic men who brought the doctrine of the Gospel to them, they were also 
offended by the narrow circumstances of the common people, of the believers 
and followers of Christ, who everywhere were the poorest and the people of 
inferior fortune and sex, common women, craftsmen, seamen, mechanics, the 
uneducated and illiterate. Caecilius says in the book by Minucius, 


Lit.: &mtatSevota. The word means lack of education, lack of civilization. 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1,58.53. Literally it says: ‘as soon as you hear them’. 
Ibidem 1.58.53. 

Ibidem 1.59.53. 

Ibidem 1.59.54. 
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Therefore everyone should be indignant, and should feel pain that some 
people claim knowledge about the highest of things and about majesty, 
those people who have hardly any acquaintance with study, who are illit- 
erate and lacking even ordinary skills.—The most ignorant people, col- 
lected from the lowest scum and credulous women with the levity of their 
sex, make up the crowd of their profane conspiration.!° 


But Octavius says afterwards: 'But that most of us were called poor is not our 
shame, but our glory." Arnobius says in Book 3: ‘You reject us because we 
are uneducated people'!? Celsus has the same objection in Origenes, Julian 
in Gregory Nazianzen and Cyril, this opinion is found of several people in 
several works. All Church Fathers of that time were united in removing that 
prejudice, Justin, Theophilus, Tatian in addition to those we named before. 
Prudentius says about the martyr Fructuosus: ‘You’, he said, ‘who as teacher 
sows this new kind of falsehood that makes light-minded girls leave the woods 
and abandon Jupiter, if you are wise you shall condemn this old wives' doc- 
trine.!? 

For they generally called the doctrine of the Christians an impious 'super- 
stition of old women: In Lactantius, Book 5, Chapters 2 and 13: 'For sometimes 
they called it a superstition of women and old hags'!^ So also the work of Min- 
ucius. 

They called them pallid, gloomy and miserable. About the Christians Cae- 
cilius says to Octavius: 'You people pallid, anxious and worthy of pity, you 
deny garlands even to the graves’.!5 Lucian makes the same objection, no doubt 

185 because of their abstinence and rather frequent fasts. | 

Caecilius had also said: 


Butinthe meantime you are anxious and concerned and you abstain from 
decent pleasures. You do not visit spectacles and are not present at pro- 
cessions and public dinners do without you.!6 


10 Minucius Felix, Octavius 5.4, 8.4. 

11 Ibidem 36.3. 

12 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 3.15. 

13 Prudentius, Liber Peristefanon 6.37—40. 

14 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.13.3. 

15 Minucius Felix, Octavius 5.4. 

16 Ibidem 12.5. Caecilius, who of course is a participant in an imaginary dialogue, is treated 
as a spokesman here. 
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Such a gloomy impression the first and best Christians made on them, 
morose and abstaining from common affairs and pleasures that others re- 
garded as legitimate and indifferent. They did not consider themselves super- 
stitious or reproachable, they just wished to be judged by their habits and way 
of life. Minucius says: ‘Therefore, we who are judged by our habits and modesty 
rightly abstain from bad pleasures and spectacles’! 

As to paucity of believers, which people often brought forward, Arnobius 
says in Book 3: ‘For the Christian religion will not be proven any more true, if 
it has more followers'!? The situation of the poorest commoners or the sex of 
those who profess the faith were used as an accusation mainly because they 
put the arrogant and insane superstition of the accusers to shame. Lactantius 
says in Book 5, Chapter 20: 


And certainly their error and stupidity will be ridiculed by the old women, 
whom they despise, and by our boys. For they will get to know automati- 
cally how much difference there is between true and false, when they are 
unable to convince, although they are eloquent, whereas people without 
experience and education are able to convince, because the matter itself 
and the truth are speaking.!? 


And in Chapter 13: 'For our boys, not to mention our men, and simple women 
suffer their torturers in silence and not even fire can even make them sigh'29 

There is another primary argument for the truth of the Christian religion as 
preached by the apostles, namely that remarkable conversion of the world, by 
the simple preaching of the Gospel of Christ. This was not done by the wise men 
of this world, by the sophists, the mighty, yes even in spite of them. Without 
the aid of eloquence and human power, but by the sole doctrine of the Gospel, 
explained by coarse and uneducated heralds, in such a short time, without any 
human help so many and such large peoples were brought over by Christ from 
an inveterate idolatry to God and to the Christian faith. For it was not done 
by any single person and it was certainly not willed by anyone but Christ, who 
achieved it through his messengers and teachers of that doctrine. For it should 
be regarded as an even more admirable and excellent work when we make a 
closer examination of when and by whom and to what purpose people were 
converted by their exertions. 


17 Minucius Felix Octavius 37.11. 

18 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 34. 

19 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.19.14. 
20 Ibidem 5.13.12. 
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Certainly when we perceive how difficult a task it is at any one time to lead 
away even a single man from a serious error or vice and to convince him and 
imprint on hima better state of mind, how much work and success would there 
be in freeing so many people from a very difficult illness, of very long stand- 
ing and almost ingrained in nature or, more properly, from death and from the 
devil of whom there had to be abolished a domination that he had exercised 

186 over those miserable people for many years. | For they were not only concerned 
with people, but also with demons and with the powers of hell, to ensure that 
only Christ would be recognized as their Lord and God from then on. 

Once he was preached to them, he of whom the heathens had never heard 
before brought with him his disgraceful death as an obstacle to belief. For we 
read that the heathens have constantly blamed the Christians for their belief 
in someone who had been crucified and had died: 


You maintain that he was born human and that he was killed on the cross 
as a punishment, which is disgraceful even for lowly people, and that he 
had been God and you believe that he still exists and you worship him 
with daily prayers, 


they say in Arnobius, Book 1.7! In the book by Minucius Felix Caecilius says: ‘a 
man who has received the death sentence for a crime—so that they worship 
what they deserve’.2? Augustine says in Sermon 8 about the words of the Apos- 
tle: The knowledgeable people of this world insult us about the cross of Christ 
and say: what kind of heart do you have, you, who worship a crucified God?' 
And Lactantius says in Book 4, Chapter 16: 'Now I come to the Passion itself: 
we usually get the objection that we worship a man who suffered a remarkable 
punishment and was tortured by human hands’? But first of all Christ did not 
deserve or undergo such punishment for a sin of his. He was not taken by force 
against his will, but went to it of his own accord, and he knew that he would 
be badly put to the test by humans. Although it was easy for him to restrain 
and overthrow them, even at that time he did not hesitate to go along: that he 
did not even want to indicate that another and large mystery was concealed 
behind it, namely, that it had to happen like this and would be better, namely 
to expiate and redeem us by that sacrifice. The reason for that suffering was 
to pay the most dreadful penalty for our sins that did not deserve any other 


21 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.36.30. 
22 Minucius Felix, Octavius 9.4. 
23 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 4.16.1. 
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punishment. Finally God did not suffer in his divine, but in his human nature, 
while the divine nature supported him in that task and by the suffering of such 
a great Redeemer, paid a price worthy to himself, worthy to that suffering and 
death. ‘That death of which we speak’, says Arnobius, 


was of the human whose body he took on, not of himself, of what he 
put on, not of him who was carrying it, and he would not even have suc- 
cumbed to suffering that death, if not such a great matter had to be done, 
and the inexplicable plan of fate exposed in hidden mysteries.?* 


Christ's work revealed itself even more in the fact that he could call the hea- 
thens away from their insanity and lead them to him and to acknowledging 
and embracing his cross, putting the hope for their salvation in him who was 
crucified and also venerating him as God, not at all offended by his humil- 
ity. 

And they were not only called from error to truth, from idols to the worship 
of God, but also to leading a civilized life amongst themselves, conspicuous 
for all virtues. Those who had been cruel, wild, inhuman before, overflowing 
with extravagance, pleasure and vices, were now chaste, temperate, friendly, 
because they had become burning with love for God as well as their neighbour. | 187 
Arnobius says truly in Book 1: ‘The world that has long been ungrateful has got 
a favour from Christ: by this favour the rage of savagery has been softened and 
it has started to restrain hostile hands from the blood of a relative. Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Book 1, Chapter 3: 


At no other time in the memory of man has it been done by an illus- 
trious man or by a people except at this moment, only by his words 
and by the doctrine spread over all of the world so that the law of all 
peoples would be just and human, those very laws, I mean, which were 
hideous, detestable and brute before his arrival. For not even the Per- 
sians who followed him still have sexual relations with their mothers 
in unspeakable marriages, or eat human flesh. Because the preaching of 
Christ went all the way to reach them, the Scythians do not strangle their 
dearest children, under the influence of a false religion. Certainly these 
and an almost infinite number of similar things once troubled human 
life. It is reported that the Massageteans and Derbices held their neigh- 
bours and relatives who succumbed to old age for very miserable and 


24 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.6.2. 
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therefore they slaughtered them and ate the flesh of those they liked 
best. The Tibareni had the habit to throw their older men from a cliff, 
the Hyrcanes used to throw them to birds of prey and the Caspians to 
the dogs. They kept very strictly to these habits before, but now this very 
ferocious pest has been abolished everywhere by the sole virtue of the 
Gospel.25 


Origenes emphasizes the same in the first and fourth oration against Celsus, 
Athanasius in the second oration against the heathens and Chrysostomus in 
the book on Christ’s divinity. In the latter book he comes to the correct conclu- 
sion about his divinity: 


Consider and reflect in yourself why it is that in such a short time all 
the earth under the sun has been filled by such large churches, that such 
large peoples have been brought to the faith and that they have been 
persuaded to nullify the laws of their fathers and uproot their stabilised 
and ingrained habit, and to abolish altars and temples and images and 
sacrifices and profane festivals and unclean smell, as if they were some 
kind of dung, and to raise altars in all the lands of the heathens, in the 
region of the Romans, Persians, Scythians, Moors, Indians and beyond 
our world. For even the British isles which lie outside this sea and those 
islands which are in the ocean itself felt the virtue of the word (for even 
there churches have been founded and altars erected).”6 


Lactantius in Book 5, Chapter 13 and Firmicus about the error of profane reli- 
gions use the same argument. 

About the fact that they are blamed for wars which happen to also break out 
and be fought between Christians, something the Jews have constantly criti- 
cized as well, Arnobius gives an excellent answer: 


Butif everyone, without exception, of those who understand that they are 
men not by the shape of the body but by the power of reason, would be 
willing to lend an ear to his salutary and peaceful rules for a short time, 
and not in the pride and arrogance of their excellence, trust their own 
senses more than his admonitions, the whole world would have changed 
the use of iron to milder activities long ago and would now be living in the 


25 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 1.4.6—7. 
26 Chrystostomus, Demonstratio contra Judaeos et gentiles, quod Christus sit Deus. 
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most gentle tranquillity, and would come together in beneficial harmony 
without violating the sanctity of treaties." | 188 


This means that those are the faults of humans, not of the doctrine itself, but of 
those who abuse the doctrine. If the doctrine would be understood by everyone 
as it should, and everywhere would exert its influence against the corruptions 
of humans, a deep peace would reign the world and make the world happy. The 
world which cannot reach a mutual harmony and come together except by the 
influence of the Gospel, 


the world where nothing else is heard except for what makes them hu- 
man, except for what makes them mild, humble, virtuous, chaste, trusted 
partakers in the undertaking while it connects everyone by the need of 
brotherhood.?8 


And Tertullian says in Apologeticum: ‘But someone will say that some people 
among us also digress from the rules of the doctrine, but they stop being Chris- 
tians to us’.29 

Therefore the name ‘brother’ is fitting and familiar among us. Arnobius says 
in his commentary on Psalm 133: ‘Only show us why you are all brothers: of 
one Father Christ, he says, and one mother, the church’.*° Tertullian indicates 
in Apologeticum that this is the reason that a mark of infamy has been put on 
the Christians: ‘See’, they say, 


‘how they love each other’. For they themselves hate each other. ‘They are 
prepared to die for each other’. They themselves are more prepared to kill 
each other. But that we call ourselves brothers, in my opinion they can 
use to dishonour us only because among themselves any name based on 
the affection between relatives is feigned.?! 


27 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.6. 

28 Ibidem 4.36. ‘cum omnibus consolidae germanitatis’ in Hoornbeeck's text. appears to be 
a wrong reading. The edition by C. Marchesi (1953) indicates that one should read 'cum 
omnibus quos solidet. The translation is based on the Marchesi text. 

29 Tertullian, Apologeticum 46. 

30 Arnobius, Commentarii in psalmos 133.5. Hoornbeeck has quod. K.D. Daur's edition (1990) 
has quid, and the translation has followed this version because it yields a comprehensible 
outcome. 

31 Tertullian, Apologeticum 39. 
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This is, because they called each other brother and sister, they believed that 
their marriages were incestuous. They put an interpretation of carnality on 
what should be understood ina spiritual manner. Minucius, or rather Caecilius, 
in his book first says: ‘For everywhere among them religion becomes as it were 
mixed with some sort of lust, and they promiscuously call each other ‘brother’ 
and ‘sister’ so that a not unusal lewdness becomes incest by the adoption of a 
sacred name’? Later Octavius gives the following answer: ‘So we are connected 
in love, which you regret, because we do not know how to hate. So we call each 
other brothers which you reject, as people from one Father God, as companions 
in the faith, as joint heirs of hope’? 

But it serves as an effective and clear demonstration of all those things that 
Christ did according to his doctrine, that with his coming he drove away the 
idols and ordered the most celebrated oracles among the heathens to be silent. 
They themselves report that the oracles stopped around that time and that this 
was a great surprise even to the heathens themselves. It is also proven by that 
extraordinary booklet by Plutarch: De defectu oraculorum. And Eusebius says 
in Praeparatio Book 5, Chapter 1: 


As to the fact that after the times of our Saviour the power of the demons 

remained broken testifies even Porphyry, the enemy of everything Chris- 

tian, in the book he wrote against our religion: ‘But now they wonder’, 

he says, ‘whether society is being tormented by a pest for so many years 

because Aesculapius and other gods are so far away from it. For since Jesus 

came to be worshipped, we are not able to get any benefit from the gods’. 
189 These are his words.** | 


See the same writer in caput 8 of De defectu oraculorum, arguing with refer- 
ence to Porphyry and Plutarch. Gregory Nazianzen says in the second oration 
against Julian: 


The oak speaks no more and the basin does not prophesy any more, Pythia 
is no longer filled with I don't know what kind of fables and madness. 
Castalia will be silent again and is silent and water is not prophesying 
but ridiculous. Likewise the Apollo of Adria is mute and Daphne is the 
deplorable fable of a plant.25 


32 Minucius Felix, Octavius 9.2. 

33 Minucius Felix, Octavius 31.8. 

34 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 5.1.9-10. 

35 Gregory Nazianzen, Contra Julianum imperatorem, Patrologia Graeca 35, p. 704. 
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These points are used in favour of Christ and not only of his merits, but 
also of his divinity, against every kind of infidel, whether Jew or heathen, as a 
true and clear argument, very obvious and evident to everyone, whereby whole 
tribes and even the whole world, in the past as well as today are always being 
forced to provide testimony for Christ the liberator and surety. A comparison 
should be made between both states of man, between those who in the past 
were submerged in the darkness of infidelity and those now illuminated by the 
light from above, when they did not have knowledge of God, Christ, the Word 
and their salvation and did not know what was just and right so that they did 
not even show humanity. And since they have gotten to know God, and what is 
more: are known by him, they think about divine and heavenly things, closer to 
angels in their behaviour than they formerly were to humans. There is no other 
cause of this happiness than Christ and the religion which we owe to him, the 
Christian religion. Who is not forced to admit that this religion is the only one 
that makes people so wise and saintly and blessed, to the extent that it thereby 
commands itself to everyone? 

There are also the remarkable constancy and innumerable martyrdoms of 
Christians in enduring evil of every kind and persecutions for the truth of their 
religion, not from a kind of insensibility, stupor, bragging, passion for glory or 
stubborn attachment to their own opinion, not for the sake of obtaining or 
retaining the possessions or comforts of the world and of the defective flesh, 
of which they always avoid the causes, but from the sense of a saintly attitude 
and a consciousness to serve God unreservedly and from the desire to promote 
his glory and worship. This is the reason that they have an appearance and tran- 
quillity far different from the useless and bad fury of people who are raging in 
death or in the death penalties which they undergo, for example because of 
crimes. The Christians go to meet their Lord and pass away calmly, serenely 
and piously, even when they are being stoned, or burned or tortured and torn 
to pieces in every imaginable kind of killing. This cause has often led others to 
come running to the Christian faith, leaving heathenism behind, so that they 
could take part in a similar death, not to say life, with the most saintly and 
strongest athletes of Christ, says Lactantius in Book 5, Chapter 13: 


For when the common people see that people are torn apart by various 
kinds of torments and keep an invincible patience among tired execu- 
tioners they think, correctly, that the agreement of so many people nor 
the perseverance of the dying is in vain and that patience itself could not 
endure such great tortures without the aid of God. | Robbers and men with 190 
a robust body are not able to endure such lacerations, they cry out and 
groan, for they are overcome by pain because they are lacking in patience 
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inspired in them. Our children, however, and common women (not to 
mention the men) undergo their tortures in silence and not even fire can 
trigger a groan in them.26 


An even more important argument for the religion of Christ is that it has always 
stood firm among so much adversity and that it could not be oppressed or extin- 
guished. Illustrious from the time of Christ onwards by such extreme instances 
of growth and victory in human minds and by conversion, it not only travelled 
allover the world, but also came to us after so many centuries, enemies, slaugh- 
ter, murders, unblemished and above average glorious. It namely has a long and 
very happy duration. 

But the heathens take up and use against the religion more than a single 
prejudice. First of all those well-known continuous adversities suffered by the 
Christians. For they certainly think that, if it was such a good and happy reli- 
gion, its adherents ought not to be continuously plagued by so many evils and 
very serious afflictions. As if these were really bad and they were this not more 
in name than in fact. For in many ways they are profitable and do not cause 
damage to anyone. Because they are only a kind of test of virtue and a kind 
of exercise, which makes their faith and constancy become known and more 
illustrious, not flawed or corrupted. Whose virtue is not tested and confirmed 
in adversity? If storms and winds did not sometimes occur, how would the 
courage and skill of a captain be tested? Or when is the courage of a soldier 
more clearly shown than in war and battle, whereas it remains unknown unless 
it is provoked in those circumstances? Moreover, their mind is cleaned daily 
from the bitterness and enmity against Christian things, because itis called and 
drawn away from the world and from carnal things and prepared for heaven, 
going studiously after other and better things, by which it is strung and pushed 
rather than overwhelmed. 

And the ancient writers have more than once given the same reaction to 
the same objections they encountered from the heathens. Caecilius says in the 
book by Minucius: 


See how some part of you, the greater and the better part as you say, suf- 
fers want, cold, hardship, hunger.— But I omit the things common to all, 
see, for you threats are waiting, suffering, torture, crosses not to worship 
but to take up, even fire etc. 


36 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.13.11. 
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Arnobius says in Book 2: 


In short: you say, you serve an all-powerful God, and you believe that 
he takes care of your salvation and safety, why does he let you suffer 
such large persecutions and undergo all kinds of punishment and suffer- 
ing?37 


The same things also are also found in the work of other writers. But how did 
the Christians respond? It should have been enough to hear Octavius, in the 
book by Minucius, answering to those words by Caecilius: 


In the same way as gold is tested by fire, we are tested by dangerous cir- 
cumstances. What a beautiful spectacle for God, | when a Christian comes 191 
face to face with pain, when he is composed in the presence of threats 
and suffering and torture, when smiling he taunts the din of death, when 
he upholds his freedom against kings and princes. He yields only to God, 
to whom he belongs, when as a conqueror and victor he insults the per- 
son who has passed sentence on him.— But the soldier of God is not left 
alone in his pain, nor is he finished by death. In this way a Christian may 
seem miserable, but not be found to be so. You yourselves praise unfortu- 
nate men to the skies, such as Mucius Scaevola, who, when he had failed 
to kill the king, would have perished among his enemies, if he had not 
sacrificed his right hand. How many of our people have not endured that 
not our right hand, but our whole body was burnt, cremated without any 
lamenting, even when it was within their power to get released.38 


[xx11] See also Lactantius, Book 5, Chapter 22: 


Yes, exactly when we are tormented and oppressed we thank our very 
indulgent Father the most, that he does not allow our corruption to go 
on, but corrects it by means of blows and lashings. This makes us under- 
stand that we matter to God.— There is also another reason why he allows 
persecutions against us to happen: to enlarge the people of God.3? 


He goes on to carefully explain how this works. 


37 Minucius Felix, Octavius 12.2, 12.4. 
38 Minucius Felix, Octavius 36.9—37.4. 
39 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.22.13. 
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There is also another objection that the heathens used to bring up against 
the Christians, of course that by the admission of their religion the evil in the 
world had grown and that the state which had hitherto been happy and pros- 
perous had been strongly affected everywhere. ‘But if by your doing no harm is 
being done to human affairs, they say, where do those evils come from by which 
pitiable mankind has been burdened and oppressed for a long time?’4° 

Augustine in De civitate Dei and Orosius in Historiae have openly wiped out 
that false accusation, showing that it is not at all true that more and graver evils 
have pressed upon the people after the beginning of Christianity than before. 
Therefore Orosius wrote his book with the encouragement of Augustine, so that 
he could refute this accusation with reference to the histories of the ancients.*! 
Thereafter these writers and others show that the cause of the evils should not 
be attributed to the Christians, but to the insane worship of the gods and the 
sins of people, in particular the ingratitude of those who despised so great a 
gift of God as is offered in Christ and the Gospel, and stubbornly and impiously 
rejected it. 

Really, they have even reproached the Christians for their impiety and called 
them atheists. But for no other reason than that they did not honour the gods 
and constantly professed this even amid the flames when, as Lactantius says, 


the people standing around heard that in the middle of torture they said 
that they did not sacrifice themselves for stones made by human hand, 
but for the living God who lives in heaven.*? 


Arnobius said in Book 1: 


Are we therefore accused before you for having an impious religion? And 
because we approach the Head and Pillar with venerable services, are we 
therefore to be regarded as unpropitious and atheist—to use the terms of 
your reproach?^? 


192. Thisistheorigin of those unfortunate exclamations of them in amphitheatres | 
directed at the Christians: ‘grab the atheists’4 indicating the Christians. The 
Emperor Antoninus Pius says in Justin, Apologia, 2 'and you sentence them' 


40 X Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.7. 

41 Paulus Orosius, Historiae adversus paganos. 

42 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 5.22.21. 

43 Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1, 29. 

44 Hoornbeeck gives the exclamation first in Greek: “Atpe toùç &0éouc. 
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(i.e. the Christians) ‘as if they were atheists.45 All Christians of those times 
extensively disprove this accusation in their apologies as we have also indicated 
above. 

Another objection: that the religion of the Christians is new and of recent 
date, but their own religion old and of approved quality. Arnobius says in 
Book 1: 


You bring, they say, impious religions into the world and unheard forms 
of worship—it is a detestable religion and unpropitious, full of sacrilege, 
contaminating the ceremonies instituted in antiquity with the supersti- 
tion of its newness?46 


And Book 2: ‘but our name is new and the religion that we follow was born a few 
days ago’.*” Therefore Christians everywhere were understood as the authors of 
anew dogma and they called them modernists. Suetonius says in Nero, Chap- 
ter 26, ‘the Christians get the death sentence, a sort of people with a new and 
vicious superstition’.*8 

Yet the Church Fathers showed without any difficulty that those things ought 
not to be said by people who themselves made new gods and founded new reli- 
gions every day. Moreover, they made it clear that everything had once been 
new in the arts and sciences as well, and should not for that reason be rejected. 
And that the Christian religion is not new in such a way that it does not greatly 
surpass all false superstitions of the heathens not only in age, but also in truth, 
power and sanctity. While the heathens fought only with a kind of antiquity 
that had made heathenism already more known and famous to some people 
before Christianity, they missed the true and oldest antiquity. Caecilius in Min- 
ucius: 


Therefore the perpetual uninterrupted course of worship remained, 
which did not undergo damage from its high age, but was helped by it. 
For old age used to give sanctity to ceremonies and temples in proportion 
to their age.*9 


45 Justin (Justinus Martyr), Apologia secunda pro Christianis ad senatum Romanum 8.2. The 
quote is first given in Greek: Alpe tovs d&éovc. 

46 | Arnobius, Adversus nationes 1.25. 

47 Ibidem 2.69. 

48 Suetonius, De vita Caesarum (Nero) 16.2. 

49 X Minucius Felix, Octavius 6.3. 
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Later there will also be an opportunity to talk about this prejudice. For 
indeed if it would be accepted, nothing could be corrected or emendated or 
completed any more in humans, but everything should be left the way we 
received it from our ancestors, however vicious and wicked.59 


50 Protestant theologians were very sensitive to this particular line of argumentation, as 
Roman Catholics considered them reckless innovators as well, see Barnett, ‘Where was 
your Church before Luther?’ 
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Hoornbeeck here returns to the point he made at the very beginning of his book: 
that the Dutch have a responsibility for overseas missions. He starts with a refuta- 
tion of the idea that the apostles had reached the entire world with the Gospel. To 
support his argument, he elaborates on the successes of the early modern Catholic 
missions, that should incite the Reformed, and especially the Dutch, to correct 
what they did wrong. He concludes with the warning that God may force them by 
inflicting persecution upon them: in the past religious exiles often made excellent 
missionaries. 


Where it is taught that the conversion of the heathens also pertains 
to us 


We have come to the third and last part of our work where it is the place to 
talk about taking care of the conversion of our heathens which should be the 
objective and aim of our disputation. | 193 

But two main things are to be done here: first it should be shown that that 
task to devote oneself to the conversion of the heathens pertains also to us and 
is part of our duty. We should show that this was not taken up in former times 
in such a way by the apostles, who enlightened the world with their preaching 
and brought them to Christ, that after them nothing was left to be done in that 
field, for posterity, for us.! Next we will see what there remains for us to be done 
and in what way it should be done. 

With respect to the first, there is that deep and admirable manner of divine 
wisdom, whereby, after, in the past under the old testament, allowing the peo- 
ples to follow their own ways, in the fullness of time he wanted to call them 
to take the place of the Jewish people that had been rejected because of its 
infidelity, so that from the latter everyone should see the severity of the judg- 
ments of God and from the first his deep compassion. Because those who were 
not a people became the people of God, and those with whom he had had 


1 This was nota purely theoretical point. The Amsterdam minister Otto Belcampius, in his Hora 
Novissima (1661), pp. 100-108 had argued that world mission was impracticable. The world 
was too big, true Christianity was under pressure everywhere, and newly planted churches 
quickly perished. God therefore probably did not demand further missionary efforts, after 
what had already been done since the time of the apostles, and the end of time was probably 
at hand. 
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no compassion before received compassion, after the people of God had been 
warned so long and so often that finally this was what would be going to hap- 
pen with them and with the heathens.” But just as that abyss of judgements 
and roads of God cannot be preached enough, and every people sees and tes- 
tifies what has then been done by the apostles, in the same way I think that 
those people commit a sin who restrict that gift and work of vocation only to 
the apostles and their time, so that they decide that it has nothing to do with 
us. 

For there is no doubt that the ice was broken by them and the way opened 
to the peoples and also that the largest nations were converted by their work, 
with God leading and blessing the work. But as not all parts and regions of the 
world had yet become known to civilisation, and here among other things the 
preaching of the Gospel is different from the Jewish doctrine, because the first 
is a universal religion directed to all the peoples [of the world]? and it will 
stay like this until the end of the world, until Christ will be with them. But it 
is also certain that that preaching does not only belong to some people or to 
one century, but to all of those who succeeded the apostles, in as far as they 
were teachers and obliged to make people followers of Christ. 

How wonderful and beautifully made were formerly in the Old Testament 
the predictions about the vocation of the heathens in their own time and the 
promises from the first time of the world and church onwards? Then it was 
already said by Noah: 'May God enlarge Japheth and let him dwell in the tents 
of Shem’, Genesis 9:27. What is said here about the descendants and progeny of 
Japhet should be understood to be about the vocation of the heathens to the 
society of the church, or of Shem, with whom the church remains existing until 
this very time.* 


2 The idea here is that before the coming of Christ 'in the fullness of time, God, in his ineffa- 
ble wisdom, had dealt with his chosen peoples—the families of the Patriarchs, the tribes of 
Israel —only, and had left the rest of humanity to its own devices, and so to eternal perdition. 
Only Christ ordered the gospel to be preached to all the world, whereby 'the peoples' could 
also be saved. These ideas chimed with the Reformed doctrine of election and predestination. 
In Hoornbeeck's time ‘covenant theology’ connected this view of salvation history with the 
realisation of interconnected cultures worldwide: in the Great Commission to the Apostles 
(Matth. 2836—20), ‘the peoples’ were included in the covenant. 

3 Lit.: návta tà ëðvy. 

4 Reformed (covenant) theology held that the Church was founded with the family Adam and 
Eve started after they were expelled from Paradise. It thus included Shem, the son of Noah 
who was considered the progenitor of the Semite peoples and thus of the Israelites. The other 
two sons were Ham, patriarch of the Africans, and Japhet, patriarch of the peoples of Europe 
and Asia. 
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But nowhere can the predictions be read more magnificently or more exten- 
sively than in the Psalms and in Isaiah. | Not only in the second psalm: ‘I shall 194 
give the nations in your possession and the ends of the earth rightfully yours’. 

But in particular Psalm 72. 


He shall have dominance from one sea to the other, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth! Barbarians shall bow before him showing honour 
and his enemies will lick the dust. The kings of the ocean and of islands 
will give him a present, the kings of Sheba and Seba will bring gifts. Finally 
all kings will bow for him and all peoples will serve him.® 


For Isaiah has daring’ and says: ‘and all the nations shall flow to him’, verse 2:2 
and 9.2: ‘his people who walk in darkness, will see a great light’; 49.12 ‘see they 
will come from a long distance, see they will also come from Aquilo and from 
the east and finally others from the land of the Chinese’. 

Verse 49:20[-23]: 


The children of your bereavement will say in your ears: 'this place is too 
narrow for me; make place for me so that I can live in it’. Then you will say 
in your heart: "Who has borne me these, when I was bereaved and alone, 
roaming about and fugitive, who has brought them up? Look, I was left 
alone, where did they come from?’ Thus says the Lord Jehovah: ‘Look, I 
will raise my hand to the nations and put up my banner for the peoples, 
so that they will bring your sons in their arms and your daughters will 
be carried on their shoulders. Kings shall be your foster fathers and their 
queens your nursing mothers, they shall bow down for you with their face 
on the ground and they shall lick the dust of your feet’. 


Verse 60:3[-4]: 


So that the nations shall come to your light and kings to your risen splen- 
dour. Lift your eyes all around and see, all those people come together 
to meet you. Your sons come from far away and your daughters shall be 
carried on the hip as if by their nursing mothers. 


5 Ps. 2:8. 
6 Ps.72:8-n. 
7 Lit: toàpâ. 
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Verse [60]:8: 


Whose are those people that fly like a dense cloud, and like doves to their 
windows? For the islands shall expect me, and first of all the ships of the 
ocean, to bring your sons from far away, with their silver and their gold, 
for the name of Jehovah, your God, and for the Holy One of Israel, when 
he will make you beautiful. 


Finally, at the end of the book 66:18.19.20: 


To gather all nations and tongues that shall come and shall see my glory. 
I will set a sign among them. And from them I will send survivors to 
the nations, to the Ocean, Pul, and Lud, who shoot with a bow, to Tubal 
and Javan, to regions very far away, that have not heard my fame or 
seen my glory, so that they shall declare my glory among the nations. 
And they will bring all your brothers from all the nations as a gift for 
Jehovah, on horses and in chariots and in litters and on mules and on 
dromedaries, to the mountain of my sanctity Jerusalem, says Jehovah, just 
as the Israelites bring their gift in a clean vessel to the house of Jeho- 
vah. 


These and a great number of other statements on the same subject crop up 
there and in other prophets, namely to explain and amplify the promise of call- 
ing the nations to the Lord and the church. 


For from the rising of the sun to its setting | my name will be great among 
the nations, and in every place incense will be offered to my name, and a 
pure offering, because my name will be great among the nations says the 
Lord of hosts, Mal. 1.2.8 


What had earlier been predicted and promised, Christ in the New Testament 
also gave as prescriptions to be carried out. Especially when he said to his apos- 
tles that they should go into the world and teach all people, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, the Son and Holy Ghost, Math. 28:19. ‘Preach repen- 
tance and the forgiveness of sins to all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem, 
Luke 24:47. 


8 The quotation is from Maleachi 1:1. 
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Peter was the one to begin, first admonished and called to action by a heav- 
enly vision to ensure that he would no more have anything impure and would 
not regard people born elsewhere or heathens as impure either, which would 
make him less inclined to associate with them and to discuss matters of reli- 
gion. When Peter was doing this and the Holy Spirit descended upon the hea- 
thens who heard the language of the Gospel, the believers from among the 
Jews were very surprised that the gift of the Holy Spirit was poured out over 
the heathens as well. Later the first believers among the heathens were bap- 
tized in Caesarea and the other apostles were filled with joy and they were 
brothers, because the heathens had also accepted the word of God. As is told 
in Acts chapter 10 and 11.1 finally all people from Jerusalem who were listen- 
ing to Peter telling these things ‘became silent and praised the Lord saying: “So 
he also granted repentance to the nations leading to their salvation"* A little 
later in Antioch, after many had been converted by the preaching of the Word, 
it happened that that the disciples were called Christians for the first time, in 
verse 26 of the same chapter. 

In the meantime the Church of Christ had taken hold among the Jews and in 
Jerusalem and the apostles tried to convert the Jews and the heathens simul- 
taneously. But when the Jews put themselves against the Gospel with a stern 
face and uttered blasphemies, the apostles Paul and Barnabas handed the Jews 
their divorce papers, so to speak, and cried loudly: 'It was necessary to tell the 
Word of God to you first, but because you refuse it and do not consider yourself 
worthy of eternal life, we are diverted to the nations’. Acts 13:46. And verse 48: 
'And when the gentiles heard this, they were cheerful and glorified the Word of 
the Lord, and as many as were destined for eternal life believed" 

But when the apostles departed for the heathens, various regions of the 
world fell to them, not by any plan of their own or by throwing a dice, let alone 
their knowledge of languages in which one was stronger than the other, one 
being better in one language and someone else in another, but they accom- 
plished everything solely by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. And so Philip was 
sent to the eunuch, Acts 8:29: ‘For the Spirit said to Philip | go away and join 196 
up with that chariot. In the same way Petrus says to Cornelius in Caesarea in 
Acts 1039.20. ‘But after Petrus had been instructed about the vision the Spirit 
said, see, three men will be looking for you: but stand up and descend and 
go with them without hesitation, because I have sent them’. The Holy Spirit 
says to the Church of Antioch that they should set Paul and Barnabas apart 
for the work of vocation and service among the heathens, Act. 13.2 and Chap- 
ter 16.6. Paul was forbidden by the Holy Spirit to spread the word in Asia. The 
Spirit did not allow them to do so in Bithynia, but they were called to Mace- 
donia, after a man from Macedonia had appeared to Paul in a dream saying: 
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‘come to Macedonia to help us'? Consequently, certain about the will and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, they went there to preach the Gospel with great 
success. 

Even less should be accepted something that is generally said, namely that 
before the apostles departed from Jerusalem they had composed that creed, 
generally called apostolic, with everyone contributing an article as if it were 
their creed. Peter contributing the well-known first sentence: ‘I believe in God 
the Almighty father’, John adding ‘the creator of heaven and earth, James ‘and I 
believe in Jesus Christ, etc. Others contributing other things which are read on 
Sermon 115 About time, under the name of Augustine. They thought that pre- 
cisely on account of its twelve authors the apostolic creed has been divided in 
as many articles, although it would be much easier to divide it into a greater or 
smaller number of parts. And who does not notice that, seeing the condition 
of the apostles, the article about the descent of Christ to the underworld and 
his resurrection was attributed to Thomas? For that article about the descent of 
Christ was only included in the creed much later and was regarded as one and 
the same as the article about the burial of Christ.!? If the apostles had made 
it, Luke certainly would not have omitted this in his story of the Acts, because 
he tells many less important things and this is a prime example of something 
that could not be omitted because they created it to be a token of the common 
doctrine and faith which should help to avoid disagreement. As if the apostles 
would have acted in accordance with such a kind of norm suggesting that that 
vast work of converting the nations had been directed by a human plan and 
not ruled by the sole command and decision of the Holy Spirit. 

The same must be said about the lottery held among the apostles about 
the conversion of the world which is generally talked about. By this drawing 
of lots Peter would have been destined for Rome, John for Asia minor, where 
the seven Asiatic churches were founded. These churches are well-known for 
their mention in the Apocalyps: Ephesis, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, Laodicea. It was also said that because of this lottery Peter went 
to the Parthians, as is believed on the basis of the ancient version of his first 
epistle which was formerly read as ‘to the Parthians’. The letters of the Jesuits 


9 Acts 16:9: And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: a man of Macedonia was standing 
there, urging him and saying, ‘Come over to Macedonia and help us’. 

10 The Reformed were somewhat embarrassed about the article in the Creed about Christ's 
descent into hell, as it could be taken to underpin Catholic teaching on purgatory, see 
Calvin, Institutio christianae religionis (1559) 216.812. Calvin here follows Erasmus’ Expla- 
nation of the Apostles' Creed (1533), who considers it a later gloss—therefore Hoornbeeck 
states it cannot be attributed to Thomas. 
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from India from the year 1555 say that it was known by an old tradition that he 
had departed to the inhabitants of Bassora, | a people of Indians. 197 

Nothing should be said about James who was killed by Herod in Judea before 
the dispersion of the apostles, Acts 12:2. 

Andreas, however, is believed to have been sent to Cappadocia and to Gala- 
tia, Bithynia, the Black Sea and the northern regions. It is said that he preached 
Christ in Byzantium. Nicephorus writes in Historiae ecclesiasticae, Book 8, 
Chapter 6 that he travelled through Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly. 

They mention that Philip had gone to Asia Superior and also to Scythia and 
that he had finally died a martyr’s death in his seventy-eighth year. 

But they had taught that Thomas had gone to the Parthians and the Persians, 
Medes and the Brahmans of the Indians. Nicephorus tells this is the origin of 
the name of the Island of Saint Thomas in India and that he had gone to Cey- 
lon. On the basis of an old tradition people from Narsinga and other people of 
the Indians say that Thomas had come to them, as is told in journals by various 
authors and in letters and by Osorius, De rebus gestis Emmanuelis, about the 
king of Portugal." 

Eusebius, Jerome and others say that Bartholomew went to Armenia Major 
and to India: that in the past Pantaenus the Christian philosopher, after having 
travelled to the Indians, had confirmed that he had concluded this from several 
signs and that at that time the memory of Bartholomew was still so well-known 
there, as well as that he had brought the Gospel of Matthew with him, copied 
by himself. 

Matthew taught the Ethiopians, according to Socrates, Book 1, Chapter 15. 

James, son of Alphaeus, or the younger, with the nickname the Just, stayed 
in Jerusalem. 

Simon of Cana, also called the Zealot, travelled to Mesopotamia. 

Itis believed that Judas Thaddaeus also taught in Mesopotamia and in Arana 
and Idumaea. 

Finally that Matthias who took the place of Judas the traitor went to the 
Ethiopians. 

It does not really interest us whether everything is true. For we can hardly 
believe that it is possible to have any certainty about events from that begin- 
ning of history or that the tradition about these things could have come down 
uncorrupted. So far we have removed a great number of plain lies: for exam- 
ple the story that Mary had departed for Ephesus with John. Epiphanius has 
done a good job disproving this in heresy 78. 'Certainly when John planned his 


11 Osorius, De rebus Emmanuelis regis Lusitaniae. 
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departure for Africa, the Scripture says nowhere that he took the Holy Virgin 
with him’? Or what they say about Thomas, that on his travels he baptized the 
198 three Magi who had greeted the new-born Christ | and that he had taken them 
along in preaching the Gospel, as is read in the work of Sophronius and others. 
It is incredible how many writings have been made up in the past, bearing 
a false name: Histories, Acts, Travelogues, even Gospels forged by lying, super- 
stitious and heretical people; but the church and saner theologians and Pope 
Gelasius with his censorship have outlawed and damned them long ago. We 
spoke about this elsewhere in the Theologia Patrum.? 
Whether Africa had been converted to the faith by the apostles or in fact 
a long time after this has remained a question not only among the African 
Donatists and Catholics. The Donatists say that the following statement refers 
to them: ‘Those who were the last will be the first. For the Gospel last came 
to Africa and therefore nowhere in the letters of the apostles is it written that 
Africa believed. Augustine and others constantly contradict them maintaining 
that the African churches had been founded by the apostles or by people sent 
from Rome by Peter, who should preach the Gospel to the Africans. But also 
about other people it remains doubtful whether the apostles did come to them 
or when and by whom they received the preaching of the Gospel. In his Novi 
Testamenti historia ecclesiastica Hottinger recalls that the things which hap- 
pened in each single period of time have been written down in various ways 
by historians and he gives a summary of the heathenism for single periods of 
time in separate chapters or sections.^ Alsted does the same in the Thesaurus 
chronologicus in Chronologia 34.5 Of the conversion of peoples to the Chris- 
tian faith, add Micraelius, in Syntagma historiarum ecclesiae omnium Book 2, 
section 2.6 The Roman Catholic writers trace everything back to Peter and the 
Roman popes, by whose authority various people were sent all over the world 
to convert the heathens and not only to bind but to subject them to the Church 
of Rome. This is what Thomas a Jesu does, in De conversione omnium gentium, 
Book 2, following Baronius and Thomas Bozius in Book 4 of De signis ecclesiae 
and Joh. Vasaeus.!” [xxiv] First of all it is not true and, even if it were true, it 
would not justify any Roman authority with respect to churches erected by its 


12 Epiphanius, Panarion or Adversus haereses, K. Holl, ed., Epiphanius 3, p. 462. 

13 Hoornbeeck published nine disputations De theologia Patrum, Utrecht 1648. The texts 
were reprinted in his posthumous Miscellanea sacra. 

14 For every century Hottinger devotes a chapter to ‘gentilismus’. 

15 Alsted, Thesaurus chronologiae, in p. 318. 

16  Micraelius, Syntagma historiarum ecclesiae omnium. 

17 Vasaeus (Jan Waes), Chronici rerum Hispaniae. 
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help or missionaries, because we do not need to say it had been agreed among 
the apostles that Peter would get the apostolate among the Jews and Paul 
among the heathens, Gal. 11:7.8. The same is shown by the work and the letters 
of both men. Also Paul was not Peter’s inferior in this respect, yes, his work was 
even more abundant. He himself makes this sufficiently clear in Galatians n:8, 
Romans 15:18.19.20, 1 Corinthians 15:10: ‘I have worked harder than any of them’ 
and 2 Corinthians 11:5. Nevertheless, this creates no dependency of the church 
or of the faithful towards other people who have preached the Gospel to them 
or formed the medium of conversion to Christ, who is the only one to whom the 
churches and all faithful are subject. | As the famous D.!? Voetius showed inthe 199 
Disputation De plantatoribus ecclesiarum. Many people conclude from scanty 
information that also in the American regions in former times an apostle, in 
particular Thomas, or a disciple of Christ had preached the Gospel, and that 
at least there had been some knowledge of the Christian cause among them 
before the recent arrival of the Spaniards, if not before the first arrival of any 
strangers in those lands. I doubt whether this is sufficiently clear. About this 
one should see Antonio de la Calancha, a Peruvian by nationality and Augus- 
tinian by religion in the Historia Peruana, Book 2, Chapter 2 and following. See 
also Joachim Bruel, Historia Peruana ordinis eremitarum S.P. Augustini, Book 1, 
Chapter 5.1? 

Whatever the truth about these matters, when Christ's order had been given 
to the apostles, everyone showed himself ready to undertake a holy expedition 
to all parts of the world, and when they handed over to the people follow- 
ing them what they could not finish themselves, every day more and more 
places of the world were discovered, and are being discovered, and with effort 
more can be discovered every day, and at least to us and in our century a great 
many places unknown and hidden to the ancients became known. Therefore 
we think that that admonition of Christ to his people to go out in the world 
andto teach all peoples keeps its strength forever and that it does not need one 
single generation, but all generations, until Christ sees it fit to be with us, for he 
promised that he would be present at the end of the world. 

To be sure, the calling of the peoples is primarily an apostolic task and the 
argument of the coming and virtue of Christ is illustrious and effective, but it is 
a favour properly belonging to the new testament, because it will continue to 
exist together with it as long as the Gospel will be preached in all the world. 
Therefore, because under the testament the distinction and partition wall 


18 The honorific used is D(ominus). The closest approximation in English is Lord. The Dutch 
Heer does not necessarily denote nobility. 
19 Dela Calancha, Histoire de Péru; Bruel, Historiae Peruanae. 
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between the Jews and the heathens was abolished, the Gospel should always be 
disseminated to everyone all around. Especially at this moment and by those 
people who best know the names of the new peoples and places, and often go 
there. For that is what we are asking from God every day, when we pray that his 
kingdom come. Therefore we should not shun and reject the effort and care for 
the heathens as something alien to our task, helping their conversion and sal- 
vation in every possible way. ‘They shall fear the name of Jehovah from sunset 
and from sunrise his glory’. Isaiah 59:19. 

To this end let us contemplate that the matter of conversion of people is 
so dear to God, that in order to more commend it to us and to present it as 
maximally desirable, he not only commands it, but also more or less seems to 
express the wish and to implore in every way that people should be diligent if 
they do not want to find themselves lost and damned for eternity. It is also said 
that he by whose work a person is converted saves a soul from death, James 
5:20, 1 Tim, 416. How much honour for the human pope, how much respect for 

200 the kind God that he sought the association of man, as if for a society | not 
only of work but also of honour, so that in the conversion of someone else he 
is also called his saviour in his own way. But this is true most of all, if some- 
one converts someone like that, namely a heathen?? by which exclusive name 
the most miserable of men are usually designated everywhere. Someone who 
sits in mere darkness of intellect and iniquity and is, because of an inexpli- 
cable guilt, without God and Christ and promises and salvation, so far away 
from God as he is close to damnation, the miserable companion of the devil 
in punishment as well as in guilt. Calling and leading such a person from his 
own ways to the ways of God, from the power of the devil to the kingdom of 
Christ, from hell to heaven is a particularly great matter and a large blessing, 
for which the apostles cannot give enough thanks in letters to the converted 
heathens and the churches. When Isaiah preached and Matthew described as 
an accomplishment: 'The land Zabulon etc. Galilea of the nations. The people 
sitting in darkness have seen a great light and for those who sit in the region 
and under the shadow of death a light has risen’?! Who does not see a sin- 
gular joy and exultation in those words and in the minds of those who say 
them? 


20 Hoornbeeck uses the term Ethnicus, which has the connotation of uncivilised and exotic 
heathenism. 

21 Isa. 9:2, quoted in Matt. 415-16 as a prophecy of the coming of the Messiah; here inter- 
preted as the moment when salvation also came within reach of the heathens (see above 
Hoornbeeck, De conversione, p. 193 and following). 
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For we should also consider that in this work of conversion a person serves 
the divine counsel and promises made to the people about their situation and 
happiness, to the best of his ability. And that he does his utmost to fulfil them 
and to make others feel the power and the result of these things, and also our- 
selves, whose help it pleases God to accept in this matter. So it happens that we 
are to a certain extent the imitators and successors of the apostles, to whom 
to their happiness it fell in particular to announce the Gospel to every creature 
and to teach everyone, barbarian, Scythian, and all kinds of heathens, and lead 
them to Christ, going to be his witnesses to the borders of the earth. In the same 
way God makes us their followers when we extend that work of them to others 
day after day and make it more perfect. So that we can say with Paul, 


To me as the least important of all the saints was given that grace to 

announce among the peoples the inscrutable riches of Christ and to make 

plain to everyone what is the plan of the mystery which had for centuries 

been hidden in God who created everything through Jesus Christ. 
Ephesians 3:8 


We understand that Paul was especially eager to preach Christ in those places 
where nobody had preached before, rather than to build on a foundation built 
by others. Romans 15:20.21: 


Hence to spread the Gospel, not where Christ has been named so that I 
would not build on a foundation made by someone else, but as it is writ- 
ten: those who have not been told of him will see and those who have not 
heard will understand. 


These things should be done by us at this moment all the more diligently, 
because while there was no opportunity for the apostles | and in the times of 201 
the apostles for a journey to all the heathens, for us and in our times the oppor- 
tunity is ample. Not only because various places and regions of the heathens 
which were previously unheard of are now known, but these places are innu- 
merable and they are now frequented in every way, so that we can now reach 
even the most extreme parts of the world and live and teach there. Therefore 
this should invite us all the more to a religious journey in our lifetime, helped 
perhaps by this zeal, by the admirable wisdom of God. 

Moreover, the examples of others and of the Roman Catholics should pro- 
voke us to emulate them. From a long time they have been competing to go to 
both Indies and neighbouring places in droves and eagerly, be it with the pre- 
text to win the heathens for Christ, although they work more diligently for the 
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interests of their own Roman Catholics than for the cause of Christ. We do not 
want to deny that they sometimes also did something for the Christian sake 
and that for that reason they have suffered many harsh and horrible things. 
But those things that they did deficiently need completion and correction and 
everything should be changed to the honour of Christ alone and the saving of 
the miserable. 

I leave aside what the other orders of monks have done in instructing the 
heathens in the Christian religion in various parts of the world—these achieve- 
ments were described in the honour of their Augustinians in the Historia Peru- 
ana by Johannes de la Calancha and Joachim Bruel, in the Mexican history 
by Juan de Grijalva, in the history of China, about the same people, by Juan 
González de Mendoza, all Augustinians—,?? it has always been the specialty 
of the Jesuits, from the first beginning of their order, to go to the Indies to 
preach the faith and religion of Christ. For this is in the first set of rules of 
that institution, suggested by Pope Paul the third in which the first 10 archi- 
tects of the order, who had come to Rome for that reason had been confirmed 
by him in the year 1560, Ignatius de Loyola, Petrus Faber (Pierre Lefevre, Favre), 
Jacobus Laynez, Claudius Jajus and Paschasius (Pascase) Broét and Francis 
Xavier, Alfonso Salmeron, Simão Rodrigues, Joannes Coduri and Nicolás de 
Bobadilla. This rule made it clear, 


that they were connected to the Roman pope by a special vow, above the 
common bond, so that everything that the present pope and other Roman 
popes existing before that time would order and pertaining to the win- 
ning of souls and propagation of the faith and to whatever provinces they 
would want to send us, we are held to execute without any evasion or 
excuse, immediately, as much as we can, whether they would send us to 
the Turks or at any other infidels even those living in the parts which they 
call the Indies, or to any kind of heretics or schismatics or even to any kind 
of believer.23 


And the Bull of Canonization of Ignatius Loyola, drawn up by Urban v111 in the 
202  year1623, the first year of his pontificate, mentioned that his society | according 


22 The Historia Peruana was in fact written by Antonio de la Calancha. It was published in 
Spanish in 1638. Bruel published a Latin translation in 1652. 

23 From the Bull Regimini militantes ecclesiae, by which pope Paul 111 instituted the Jesuit 
Order, 27 september 1540. This Bull is not in the Bullarum Romanum, but several overviews 
of the life of Loyola and the rules of the Order appeared in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, which can have been the source for this and the following quotes. 
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to plan was completely devoted to the conversion of heathens and to protecting 
the power of the Roman pope.”* And it was praised that, 


the said society founded by him had added a fourth vow in addition to 
the three vows common to other orders, whereby it promised obedience 
to the Roman pope in going, without demanding travel money, on mis- 
sions to the infidels, Turks, heretics, schismatics and all the others, which 
Paul 111 took care to confirm.?5 


He confirmed this in Rome, also the place where Ignatius died in 1556. Ignatius 
had been born in Spain, in the diocese of Pamplona, near the city of Azpeitia in 
the year 1522. He conceived the first plans to found the society when he was a 
soldier in the year 1522. Therefore they have special rules in their constitutions 
for those who go on missions, which begin like this: 


1. Because the aim that the society strives for is to travel through various 
parts of the world, in obedience to the highest pontifex or superior society 
to preach the word of God, to hear confessions and to use everything else 
that could help their souls, with the support of divine grace, everyone who 
works on missions of this kind should convince themselves that a matter 
of the greatest importance to society has been committed to them and 
they should strive to prepare themselves in such a way that they can be 
apt instruments of God for such a great task. 

2. Because it belongs to our vocation to lead our lives in every zone of 
the earth where the greatest compliance to God and help for the souls 
is expected, everyone should be prepared to exert himself in that part of 
Christ's vineyard in the work that has been entrusted to him, either by 
travelling through various locations or by residing permanently in some 
of them. 


Moreover in the Catalogue of Masses and prayers which they prescribe for their 
people it says: 


24  Bullofcanonization, Cherubini, Magnum Bullarium Romanum 4, pp. 1115. The canoniza- 
tion is usually dated 1622, but Hoornbeeck apparently took the date from the Bullarium, 
which dates it August 6, 1623, ‘in he first year of my pontificate’. (8 Idus Augusti). The Bull 
also contains Ignatius' biographical data mentioned here by Hoornbeeck. 

25 Ibidem, $19, p. 12. 
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Every priest should do two holy things every month: one for the Indians 
and the conversion of heathens, the other for the northern regions and 
the reduction of heretics and in other sacrifices and prayers he shall rec- 
ommend them to the Lord. 


On other people, however, who are nota priest they impose ordinarily that they 
recite ‘one chaplet or third part of a rosary for the Indians and the conversion of 
the heathens’, just as another chaplet or third part of a rosary for the northern 
regions and the reduction of heretics. 

In their histories and annual letters they sound the trumpet for their deeds 
far more than is justified by the truth. Although we do not want to deny that 
they have certainly made some excellent achievements in his sort of work, 
it should be regretted that they did not act more sincerely and purely in the 
interest of the kingdom of Christ and not for that of their own or of the pope, 
and that they did not tell more truthfully how their work was done so that 
what is now openly exposed as lies would deserve belief. Except in the Letters 
they speak about their achievements in the Historia or the Imago primi sae- 
culi, Book 3, Chapter 12 and, by Jacques d'Amiens in the Synopsis primi saeculi 
Societatis Jesu.?9 

Most of all, however, Francis Xavier, from Navarre, from the city of Xavier, 

203 diocese of | Pamplona (Bzovius calls him Franciscus Aspilcota Navarrus, nick- 
name Xavier, in Annals, Tome 20 for the year 1542 where he begins his history), 
one of the first companions of Ignatius whom he joined at the time they both 
studied in Paris, was famous for the Indian mission and therefore even received 
the title 'Apostle of the Indies' from the popes. In the second year after the con- 
firmation of the society, on the orders of Paul 111, on the exhortation of Ignatius, 
when John of Portugal was requesting some people whom he could send to 
East India to preach the Gospel, he sailed there, equipped with the author- 
ity of ambassador of the Holy See. When he had arrived there, he converted 
and baptized ‘many hundred thousands of people, according to the letters of 
canonization. It is also said, that in addition to the Indians, Brahmans and 
inhabitants of Malabar, he was the first to have preached the Gospel to the Par- 
avas, Malayans, Jains, people from Aceh, from Mindanao, from the Moluccas, 
and the Japanese. It is also told by which miracles he became famous in these 
regions in his life and after death: how in holding a sermon for people of diverse 
nations and languages, he was understood by everyone in his own language. 


26 Bolland, Tollenaere a.o., Imago primi saeculi, a rather hagiographic work; D’ Amiens, Syn- 
opsis primi saeculi. 
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No doubt this was made up after a meaningless interpretation, which makes 
some people boldly think that the miracle of the first apostolic preaching from 
Acts 2 was found in him, because the apostles speaking one language were 
understood by various people simultaneously, suggesting that the power of that 
miracle resided more in the listeners than in the preachers. That he had stopped 
a numerous army of Telugu people about to attack the Christians, because the 
soldiers were terrified by a man standing beside him clad completely in black. 
Ibelieve this was Ignatius, presented in the form of a vision, Ignatius, to whom, 
as his Prefect, Xavier used to write only on his knees. That in Cape Comorin 
he resurrected a dead man and cured a beggar full of ulcers by first washing 
the wounds with water and then drinking it. That in Multao he brought to life 
a dead boy who was already on his way to burial by sprinkling him with holy 
water and making the sign of the cross. And again that he returned a boy to 
life and to his parents who had been suffocated in a well, near the city of Cape 
Comorin; moreover he gave vision back to a blind man in Japan.?? When water 
was in short supply on the voyage to China, he changed sea water into fresh 
water by which later also many people were cured from various illnesses. By 
his prayers he brought a small boat, which had been driven away from the ship 
by a storm, back to it safely after three days, together which the people it con- 
tained. In the islands of the Moluccas, in the city of Tolo he baptized twenty 
five thousand people and when they defected again from the faith and fled to 
the city he made a neighbouring mountain emit so much fire and such an enor- 
mous mass of ashes and pumice-stone that the walls were made level with the 
soil and the city was shaken by a terrible earthquake and easily taken by soldiers 
whom he had mobilised to vindicate the apostasy. Finally after the citizens had 
prostrated themselves at his feet | and had shown repentance he forgave them 204 
for their misdeed. When he was walking on the shore a sea crab brought him 
an image of the cross which had earlier been thrown into the waves to calm 
a storm and had been taken away by the force of the storm. Moreover once, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, he predicted the hour in which his soldiers, who 
were far away, obtained a victory over their enemies, and the day when its mes- 
senger would reach him. He also made a prediction about ships, that one would 
suffer shipwreck and the other in which he travelled himself would reach the 
shore undamaged. 

He predicted the approaching death of Joannes de Arausio, a Spaniard, as 
he wrote in the Commentarii Indici of Emmanuel Acosta, from which most of 
these facts are taken and as they are inserted in the letters of canonization. And 


27 Cape Comorin is also called Kanyakumaro, it lies in present day Tamil Nadu in India. 
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when he had died, he indicated it to his soldiers, although Joannes was more 
than two hundred miles away, saying: pray for the soul of Johannes of Arausio, 
who just died.?? Unless we say that he had known it in the same way as Apol- 
lonius of Tyana mentioned the moment Domitian was being buried in Rome 
in a sermon in Ephesus as told in Philostratus, Book 8, or in the way Julian also 
in the east got to know what was happening in the eastern part of the empire: 
through familiar spirits which they call parhaedi.?? He gave the merchant who 
embarked in Meliapore and suffered shipwreck the safety he had promised by 
handing him a rosary. To Petrus Vellius he made the prediction that he would 
never lack necessities and he also predicted the hour of his death. Having finally 
earned that he was greeted by all as the Apostle of the Indies he died on an 
island near China when he tried to find and entrance to the very vast realm of 
China, on the second of December 1552, the eleventh year of this Indian travels 
at the age of 55. His dead body was covered in quicklime, to remove the flesh 
so that his bones at least could be taken to India. It was put in a wooden chest. 
When it was excavated after four months it was nevertheless found so fresh and 
uncorrupted as if it had recently been buried, breathing a more fragrant odour 
than was ever spread by any kind of perfume. And it was brought to the very 
famous city of Malacca in India and miraculously saved it from a plague that 
was raging there. Later also by the blood flowing from it, for example in Goa 
after it had been brought there. Moreover, everywhere a great number of peo- 
ple was cured from various evils and illnesses all around by its intervention, 
merits and worship. For these reasons which are explained more extensively in 
the Bull of Canonization, Pope Paul v and Gregory xv, on the insistence of the 
Spanish kings Philip 111 and tv, decided that Xavier should be included in the 
order of the Holy Confessors, and what they could not finish because of their 
deaths was completed by Urban vi11 by the Bull of Canonization published on 
205 the 6th of August in the year 1623, also the first year of his pontificate.?? | 

I do not review our people (- the Reformed) here who first announced the 
Gospel to the heathens in both Indies, or the Dutchmen elsewhere; Frenchmen 
from the church of Geneva were the first to be sent to America in the year 1556. 
They were Philippe de Corguilleray, Pierre Richier, Guillaime Chartier, Pierre 
Bourdon, Matthieu Verneuil, Jean du Bordel, André La Fon, Nicolas Denis, Jean 
Gardien, Martin David, Nicolas Raviquet, Nicolas Carmeau, Jacques Rousseau, 
Jean de Léry. 


28 Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, p. 16. 

29 Philostratus, Apollonius of Tyana 8.26. The word used here is ‘familiares daemones; sug- 
gesting witchcraft was involved in these miracles, rather than a divine gift of prescience. 

30 The canonization took place on the 12th of March, 1622, but the bull of canonization was 
published on the indicated day, Cherubini, Magnum Bullarium Romanum 4, pp. 15-21. 
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All the more reason not to neglect that this task also falls to us, this task 
which has occupied all the best people in every century, for which also the 
frequent examples from the Roman Catholic journals demand our attention. 
Unless we think it better to do as the priests and Levites and walk past the 
wounded and dying in the road with an unmoved and unfriendly mind rather 
than to have pity on them and to relieve and cure their wounds as the Samari- 
tan did. 

But perhaps persecution or a domestic or public disaster will once push for- 
ward those who are unwilling or hesitant, so that the work we refuse to take 
on and start we will finally be forced to undertake after having been removed 
from our homes and residences in this cruel time. Just as we see how God fre- 
quently orders a storm to rise whereby people are thrown out of their homes 
to those regions for which he has destined them, unknowing and unwilling, to 
serve in the conversion of others by his secret plan. In this way the persecu- 
tion of Jerusalem, set in motion against the first believers in the time of the 
early church, had the effect that, thrown from the city and dispersed over all 
regions of Judea and Samaria, they announced the Gospel to those people to 
whom they would not have come so quickly or so promptly without it. When in 
the year 260 under the Emperor Valerian there was a large persecution threat- 
ening the church, and the Christians were led into exile and into Libya and 
other deserted places, the Gospel was bought to the heathens of those places, 
whereby they were converted to God and so the Christians saw a result of their 
dispersion among others which they would have missed at home. Dionysius 
in the work of Eusebius, Book 7, Chapter n, wrote about the persecution of 
Alexandria: 


But a considerable crowd migrated with us to Cephro, consisting both 
of brothers who followed us from the city as of others who had come 
together from the rest of Egypt, and there God, so to speak, opened a door 
for us to preach his word. And first, although we suffered a great deal of 
persecution and had stones thrown at us, later a sizable crowd of heathens 
rejected the idols and was converted to worshipping God. For then for the 
first time the word of God that they had never heard before was spread 
among them by us. And because God had only brought us there for that 
purpose, he led us away again after the task had been completed.?! 


31 Eusebius of Caesarea, Historia ecclesiastica 71. 
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For the providence of God is really remarkable in covertly leading people 
and | sending or expelling them there where he could use them to save various 
tribes by the knowledge and worship of him, tribes who had been unknown and 
not reached before. [xxv] Have not Metrodorus and Meropius, a philosopher 
from Tyrus, been preaching Christ among the Indians in this way in the time of 
Constantine? The latter taking with him two sons of his brother, Edesius and 
Frumentius. And when Edesius later had been made cupbearer of the king and 
Frumentius secretary of finance and of great power in the realm, Frumentius 
demanded from the Roman negotiators who came to that place that the Chris- 
tians could found a sanctuary and worship openly and frequently. When he had 
later returned to Tyrus and Frumentius to Alexandria, Athanasius the bishop of 
Alexandria made Frumentius a bishop, whereby he finished the work of Christ, 
once successfully begun, and he sent him back to the Indians. He, famous not 
only by his doctrine, but also by miracles led innumerable barbarians to the 
knowledge of and belief in God. As Rufinus tells us on the authority of Ede- 
sius, the companion of Frumentius in Historia ecclesiastica Book 1, Chapter 9 
and after him Theodoretus Historiae, Book 1, Chapter 23. The author also adds 
something else that happened at this time, namely that the tribe of the Iberians 
was converted by the work of a captured woman. When she had been noticed 
by everyone for the sobriety of her life, her chastity and piety, it happened that 
a sick boy was brought to her, in accordance with the habit of the tribe to carry 
sick people around all homes, or to seek a remedy for illness from everyone. She 
had already begun to be admired by everyone for her singular way of life, which 
she had confessed was Christian. After invoking the name of Christ over the 
child she gave it back to the parents healthy, which created incredible esteem 
among all people, especially when she also managed to deliver the queen from 
a grave illness. As a result, when the king later happened to travel in darkness, 
uncertain of the route, he made the vow that, if God was that Christ whom the 
captive woman had preached to his wife, and if he would get him out of that 
darkness, he would forsake all others on the spot and worship him as well. This 
indeed happened and after the construction of a temple the name and reli- 
gion of Christ got a hold in these regions. They sent a delegation of the tribe 
to Constantine and they got Christian teachers who could teach and confirm 
them further. It is written that after receiving this delegation Constantine was 
happier than he would have been if he added tribes and kingdoms unknown to 
the Roman empire to his subjects. That it happened like this is told by Rufinus 
from the mouth of Bacurius, the king of that tribe in the palace of the Count of 
the Household (the commander of the royal bodyguard), when he was living 
together with that commander of the Palestinian region in Jerusalem. | 
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As a follow-up on the general adhortation to his fellow-Reformed in the previous 
chapter, Hoornbeeck here lays out the responsibilities of the church, of the univer- 
sities and of the political authorities of the Dutch Republic in more detail. Again he 
compares the challenges that face the Reformed with those successfully overcome 
by the Catholic missions. 


How the heathens should be converted and what should be taken 
care of and effected by the churches, universities and politicians 


But let us return to ourselves and to our times and to the effort we should spend 
on a similar task. Because various things are required from various people, dif- 
ferent things should be contributed to the effort by those who send and by those 
who are sent. 

We shall first say some things about the churches, then some things about 
the universities with respect to the same subject and finally also about the 
politicians. 

From the church it is required first of all that it does not regard the state 
of the miserable heathens as alien to itself, including its task towards them, to 
cure and to save them. That on the other hand it fulfils its task both by sending 
prayers to God for their conversion as by designing missions to them. For, as 
we said above, we should not be prevented by the opinion that all effort of our 
task should be concentrated on Christians or on people who have professed the 
faith of the church, or perhaps on convincing heretics, and not also on convert- 
ing people and winning them over, whether they are Jews or heathens who are 
to be led away and called from the perversity of their life or from the darkness 
of their errors and infidelities.! But what Christ said to Peter: ‘Now that you are 
converted, confirm your brothers’, this refers also to us, so that the same grace 
whereby God has affected us is spread by us as well, as much as we can, to all 
others, especially to those who need it most. Therefore, just as we should pray 
for some people that their faith does not fail them, we should pray for other 
people that their faith enlightens others and shows them the correct way. And 
it should not be omitted in public and private prayers that God should send the 
right labourers for that harvest and should copiously bless their work, so that 


1 See above, chapter u, footnote 1. 
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the good Shepherd can add other and foreign sheep to the fold every day and 
there will be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

But as regards the missions or the evangelical legation to the Indians we look 
first at those who send and then at those who are sent, what kind of people the 
latter ought to be and how the first should act. 

There are two ways of admission to the holy ministry, one by a call from the 
church the minister would serve and one when a minister is sent to a church 
by others or, if there is no church yet, with the order to found it, or, where there 
are no ministers, or the church is otherwise in trouble so that it needs to have 

208 pastors sent to it. Without question the first manner, the call, is the best | when 
the church itself looks around and seeks and asks the minister whom it finds 
maximally useful for itself. Churches ‘under the cross’ often find that they are 
forced to admit ministers who are sent to them to their great damage and sor- 
row. For their own reasons the churches sometimes send a kind of people they 
would not call themselves, if indeed it would be allowed to them to seek pastors 
according to their liking and much better suited to their condition, in accor- 
dance with that freedom that is equally proper to them as to others. But because 
there is as yet no church among the infidels they should be sent people who are 
thought to benefit their conversion.? 

Whoever does this, either the church or the deputies of the churches or syn- 
ods or a kind of senate or congregation founded to propagate the faith, in no 
way this creates any authority or power for them, either with respect to who 
have been sent or the churches founded by them, in the way in the Roman 
Catholic church the Roman popes claim power for themselves.* Where there 


2 Reference to John 1036, where Jesus says: And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd. 

3 TheReformed church recognised two kinds of call. A person had to have an inner call (voca- 
tio interna) from God to become a minister; once a candidate for the ministry had proven 
his theological and pastoral skills he could be ordained only after a call from a congregation 
(vocatio externa). In theory congregations were free to choose from the available candidates 
and ordained ministers a pastor that suited their (also financial) circumstances and their 
tastes. In practice the local political authorities had a large influence: the local church needed 
permission from a Christian magistrate for a call, and these often also pushed their own 
clients. Sometimes candidates or ministers felt sincerely called to serve a church ‘under the 
cross' or in the mission field, but synods and classes could also transfer men of questionable 
character to such churches. 

4 Hoornbeeck here refers to the Roman Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, which 
had the authority to send priests where the Church needed them. The Reformed church 
rejected that as ‘hierarchy’. The committee ad res Indicas of the classis Amsterdam officially 
only mediated between candidates and calling churches in the Indies, although in fact the 
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is a danger that missions are badly administered or that dissent or annoyance 
occurs, care should be taken that ministers are sent to different locations in turn 
or at least that people do not get excluded from the community of care because 
the effort to help and convert the heathens pertains equally to all, because 
of the parity of the Christian duty and the mutual communion between all 
churches. 

In the Roman Catholic church the foundation of a congregation for the 
propagation of the faith has been discussed for some time, from the year 1 of 
this century when Thomas a Jesu gave this advice in his book De conversione 
omnium gentium (Book 3) until the year 23 in which Pope Gregory xv decided 
to form that congregation in Rome from cardinals, prelates and other religious 
men, with the addition of a secretary, in the second year of his pontificate, on 
22 June. We are of the opinion that we should likewise seriously consider this 
for the benefit of everyone who attaches importance to the religion and king- 
dom of Christ, its promotion and everyday progress, and finally the conversion 
of deplorable humans and especially disbelievers. 

Pope Gregory [x111] says it like this in his Bull which can be found in the 
third part of the Bullarium Romanum, edited by Laerzio Cherubini, 


Therefore, although it was worked out by our predecessors the Roman 
popes of happy memory, with pastoral vigilance, help, effort and industry, 
that labourers would not be lacking for such a great harvest, and that this 
holy occupation would not be neglected, nevertheless, to ensure that we 
can follow up the work with greater vigilance, care and fervour, and that 
our successors can also do this in the future, we have come to the opin- 
ion that this matter should be entrusted to the special concern of some of 
our venerable brothers, the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church. Accord- 
ingly we commit and demand this over along and uninterrupted course of 
time. We express the will that, once they are congregated into one whole, 
with also the presence of some prelates of the Roman Curia, and religious 
men, and a secretary, | such as we wanted that the first time would be used 209 
and nominated, they shall consult with each other and watch together 
with us over such a large matter, and that in this way they shall be all the 
more able to apply themselves to such a holy work which is dear to the 
divine majesty. And to make it possible to achieve this more easily, every- 
one should come together once a month in our presence and at least twice 


overseas churches had little influence on whom they received. On this matter see Voetius, 
Politica ecclesiastica 1.1.4.15, vol. 1, pp. 104-107. 
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in the home of the senior member of the congregation. In this way they 
shall know every single thing pertaining to propagating the faith in all 
the world and handle them, and they shall report back the more impor- 
tant things which the people congregated there have discussed: but the 
other things they shall decide among themselves and arrange according 
to their own wisdom. They must oversee all missions directed at preach- 
ing, teaching and the Catholic doctrine, and they must appoint the neces- 
sary ministers and change them. For we also concede and impart to them 
in advance the foregoing, as well as everything single other thing which is 
necessary and opportune, even if they are things which require a special, 
specific and explicit mention, the full, free and ample faculty, authority 
and power of doing, arranging, treating, acting and executing with apos- 
tolic authority.5 


This is the first institute and the first form of a congregation for the propaga- 
tion of the faith, which he founded in Rome to preach the Gospel in all of the 
world: in order to convert the heathens and to organize missions to all parts of 
the world meetings should be held every month, once in the presence of the 
pope and at least twice in the house of the nestor of the cardinals. Its motto 
is the following text from the Gospel: ‘Go to all lands and teach the Gospel to 
every creature’. And because large sums are spent on such a vast work he also 
made provision for this, so that he determined that part should come from his 
own income, part from the Papal or as they say Apostolic Chamber, part from 
the generous gifts of the pious: 


But to let a matter of such importance, which necessarily brings great 
costs proceed more easily and more quickly, by a fortunate combination 
of the earthly and spiritual, not held up by any impediment, in addition 
to what we have already furnished out of our own coffers and what has 
been collected by the generousness of the pious faithful, and the support 
in the Lord which we trust will not be lacking in the future, because it will 
be our own undertaking and that of the Holy See, we will attribute to this 
work a certain amount of income from our Apostolic Chamber on a per- 
manent basis and we will commit the management of this money to the 
same cardinals, as will be explained more fully in the other letters we will 
send. 


5 Cherubini, Magnum Bullarium Romanum 3, pp. 421-422. 
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Then he also names the cardinals whom he puts in charge of this undertak- 
ing and prelates and religious men and finally the secretary, the founders and 
first patrons of that college. We know that that congregation grew immensely 
in income, especially in the time of Urban vi11 who succeeded Gregory xv, and 
was made more illustrious by great men. For from that treasury not only the 
costs of that college were paid and the letters or correspondence, as they call 
it, but it also supplies what they need or desire to those who have been sent to 
deserted places or places which cannot feed them, either because of poverty or 
because of the malice of the people. | 210 

But now I ask every one of our people who has sufficient wisdom and judg- 
ment and is notable for his doctrine as well as for his piety and especially who 
is touched by the zeal to promote Christ and his kingdom, that they diligently 
consider whether it is not useful that a similar congregation de Propaganda 
Fide is founded among Reformed Protestants, all the more so because a purer 
doctrine and worship of God exists and is practiced by them. This congrega- 
tion should continuously devote itself only to promoting and propagating the 
true faith and piety to everyone in all the lands of the world. Finally, let him 
also suggest what would contribute to a greater worship of God, and a more 
spiritual force and splendour of the Christian religion among our own people. 
Finally, let him also suggest how such a congregation should be founded and 
given form. 

What I want is that it is concerned with the propagation of faith and also 
with piety and with a saintly and decent way of life worthy of the faith and of 
the faithful. 

And this undertaking should not be so difficult, not only because the papists 
preceded us by their example, from whom we are not at all ashamed to perceive 
and learn the good things that can be adapted for the benefit of the church. A 
second reason is that the nature of the matter itself demands and shows it in 
sufficient measure, because, like everyone looks after his own affairs or some 
people take care of some others, that college should take care of everyone and 
should daily bring to the fore everything that is relevant for the promotion of 
the salvation of the whole Christian cause among all people everywhere, free 
to do only this and devoted to it with all enthusiasm and talent. Accordingly a 
large result and a profit and prize that is in accordance with the work is only to 
be expected, in the form of an excellent and constant growth of the Christian 
and Reformed religion. 

It goes without saying that only the best men should be enrolled in this 
Senate, the best in faith, doctrine, judgment, wisdom and prudence, in short, 
integrity, and men extraordinary in their holy zeal. To do this one thing about 
which we spoke all the more faithfully, I would prefer them not to be attracted 
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and concerned by any gain or stipend, but only by the dignity and usefulness 
of the work. It would perhaps be just and fitting if not only people from the 
church, but also politicians and scholars from another part of society could be 
admitted to that company. 

But it is especially necessary to have one’s own representatives or ecclesiasti- 
cal correspondents who can continually write to the said college about the state 
of the believers and of the churches in their locations: Rome, Constantinople, 

2u both Indies, all over the world, be it in the lands of infidels or of Christians. | 

When the state of all churches is known, they can help by means of letters 
or books or pastors and finally by collecting and sending alms from the faithful 
to them, above all however by communicating sane and prudent advice. 

If the church, however, cannot bring up the costs, which is really her greatest 
struggle in our parts, as she is used to saying: ‘I have no gold and silver’, either 
the Republic needs to furnish this or the collections and donations from the 
faithful and finally also excellent and generous maecenases, when such peo- 
ple can be found, to pay for the upkeep and the study of private students. Why 
should we doubt that there will also be people who will help an endeavour, 
profitable for the churches and also for governments and all faithful people, 
and for scholarship and all kinds of other things, because of the continuous 
exchange of letters and objects? 

Finally, even if there is not enough money for the magnitude and perfec- 
tion of a work such as we have in mind, I think it will not be without fruit to 
make a start in a smaller circle, no more expensive than our private means can 
support, and that there is a private agreement between some people to make 
the undertaking start by their own enthusiasm and by their minds working 
together for this common good. Later it will have to be completed and con- 
tinued by more people, and by a greater effort. I am convinced that this can be 
done by the welcome and very useful attention of some friends or colleagues or 
a theological faculty. I remember that I also spoke about this elsewhere in the 
Oratio de ecclesiarum inter se communione.9 At this time and place, however, 
it shall be sufficient to have proposed and sketched the first rudiments of that 
college. If these would appeal to people or if they would make that those whom 
they concern would begin to think about them with care, and they really con- 
cern everyone, we promise that we would not keep aloof from more extensive 
plans. 


6 Hoornbeek, Oratio de ecclesiarum inter se communione. The booklet contains Hoornbeek's 
inaugural lecture as a professor in Utrecht, held on 1 May 1654. 
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To this pertains, as we have indicated, what should be done in universities 
for the present undertaking to convert the peoples which we now have in hand. 
Namely, that the students get good instruction about this debate as well. Why 
should they not be taught by their masters how to behave towards infidels and 
heretics and other people more nearby? How to promote the sake of Christ, 
and how to defend and prove one’s views to foreign people, as well as people 
from one’s own country? Therefore this debate should be held with teachers, 
with students, and other relevant aspects should be discussed, because they 
pertain to theology and religion in equal measure, if not more. I am certain 
that we cannot exclude this part of our doctrine and study from our profession 
without grave disadvantage, damage and offense. 

Furthermore it will greatly contribute to this goal if there is a seminary of 
those who are being appropriately prepared by all kinds of studies and exer- 
cises to properly undertake a mission among the nations. A seminary such as 
that exists with the Roman Catholics and used to exist with us from time to 
time.’ | 212 

Thomas a Jesu writes in Book 3, Chapter 3 that Gregory x111 founded 23 col- 
leges or seminaries in Rome at great cost, for the conversion of infidels, heretics 
and schismatics, Greeks, newly converted people, Germans, Brits etc. When he 
speaks about them it is relevant to observe what he notes and thinks about the 
Roman seminary: 


That not everyone who has to do with the Roman seminary should live 
in the city of Rome itself, for various reasons: for they see and hear some 
scandals in church life as well as in civil life, which should be completely 
unknown to them. 


Also about the seminary for missions to the infidels: 


A second sort of seminary can be added, which has never been proposed 
by prudent men and the highest Roman Catholics who are excelling in the 
zeal of their mind, namely that some seminaries are made up of diverse 
religious men, especially from those orders who can most easily take up 
that task in accordance with their rules, (such as the mendicants who are 
very observant and reformed). For it does not seem very difficult to call 
30 or 40 religious men to Rome out of 23 primary religious orders. All of 


7 Leiden University for a short time hosted a Seminarium Indicum, led by Antonius Walaeus. 
Twelve ministers, specifically trained for foreign missions graduated here in 1622-1632. 
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them should pledge a fourth vow, namely that they would spend their 
whole life in the conversion of infidels, and that they would go to all parts 
of the world, sent by the Pontifex Maximus or their own superiors. 


Ido not leave out what he writes about the third kind of seminary, how it could 
be arranged to yield the greatest profit even in his own time: 


A third type of seminaries would perhaps turn out more fruitful, separate 
seminaries to be assigned to the separate nations, or at least to the main 
sects, in which ministers could be educated who were representatives of 
the sects that have to be brought back to the faith, and who should take 
care of their well-being no differently than patrons, tutors or protectors 
of provinces usually do. 


What he adds later also deserves consideration: 


Moreover, because in the Church of God there are innumerable orders, 
founded to care for the salvation of their neighbours, it would be fitting 
to found one anew, whose aim and particular goal, except for prayer and 
contemplation, would be the propagation of the faith throughout the 
world and leading all faithful to the unity of the church and the truth of 
the faith. For although there are various orders that strive for the conver- 
sion of souls, their most pious efforts are nevertheless divided and partly 
devoted to the faithful, partly to infidels. For no congregation has so far 
been founded that was designed only for conversion of souls. Therefore 
the work would be far more acceptable to God, if for this function an order 
would be founded which watches exclusively over the conversion of infi- 
dels and lives among them as much as possible.® 


In the Bullarium of Cherubini, Tome 2, we read on page 283 that Gregory XIII 
founded the German college in the city, in the year 1573 | for sustaining and 
instructing a hundred Germans, under the direction and instruction of the 
elders of the Society of Jesus. On page 308 we find the foundation of a Greek 
seminary in the year 1577 and on page 358 of the college of the Maronites in the 
year 1584. The Tridentine Council speaks about seminaries of clerics in session 
23, Chapter 18 and about how much they contributed to their situation. Rove- 
nius in his book De missionibus, ad propagandam fidem, part 3, has great praise 


8 Thomas a Jesu, De procuranda salute omnium gentium, pp. 11-114. 
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for the seminary of Englishmen in Douai and that in Cologne under the aus- 
pices of Sasbold [Vosmeer] the apostolic vicar of Holland and Albertus Eggius, 
the vicar of Haarlem, founded around 1600 and the college of Adrian vi in 
Louvain. Michael San Roman, from Palecia, published Expeditiones spirituales 
Societatis Jesu, but he gives too vulgar arguments for his position. 

About a form and modus of an Indian seminary which was also erected in 
our university we can read in the works of professor Walaeus, among the Con- 
silia, page 437.9 He wrote that a number of adolescents, respectable and decent 
with respect to doctrine and wisdom would be educated there, on the author- 
ity and at the expense of the directors of the Indian Company, on whose help 
the conversion of the Indians finally depends. There was also an idea to found 
a similar seminary in India, as can be seen in paragraph 19. It was thought that 
that salutary undertaking could be taken up with more enthusiasm and greater 
success by both sides. [xxv1] Of course, there has been careful discussion in our 
synods about the founding of a seminary, starting in the year 1645 in Woerden 
and in following sessions to reach this goal by means of a contribution of a cer- 
tain sum, from the Indian Company on the authority of the Lords of the States 
[General]. And in the synod in Buren in the year 1600 it was mentioned that Mr. 
Cornelis Acoley, who had been governor in Banda, had donated an unknown 
amount of money towards that seminary.! 

Walaeus has already written impeccable methods and rules for that sem- 
inary of his. First of all that the students should realise that they should be 
prepared and tested for that work not only on their erudition, but also on pru- 
dence and an extraordinary discipline of their life. I would demand not only 
from them, but from all students and especially from students in theology, that 
they take equal pains to excel in their way of living, knowing and teaching. Also 
that they exert themselves no less in one than in the other, and that our care 
towards them extends itself equally to an abundance!! of goodness and purity 
of life and of doctrine, since they will work in a most exceptional way for the 
same holy things, for the church and for Christ, among Christians or foreigners 
everywhere. Just as this is regulated by the Roman Catholics in their cloisters 


9 Walaeus, ‘Necessitas ac forma erigendi collegii seu seminarii Indici, Opera omnia 2, 
PP. 437-439, there p. 437. 

10 Knuttel, Acta der particuliere synoden van Zuid-Holland 3, pp. 8-9. Acoley's gift to the sem- 
inary is mentioned in the minutes of the synod held in Buren from 2-18 July 1646. In the 
synod held in Woerden in 1645, Knuttel, Acta der particuliere synoden van Zuid-Holland 2, 
pp. 487-488, a proposal was made to lobby with the voc for money for the foundation of 
missionary colleges, especially for planting churches in China. 

11 Lit.: tò mepiccóv. 
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or seminaries, where there is no less attention for leading life in a religious way 
than for doctrine, how much more then should it exist among those who have 

214 been reformed, are reforming and shall reform. | Therefore Walaeus says in the 
same book in paragraph 14 ‘to external exercises of piety, abstinence, tolerance, 
prayers, fasting, visiting of the poor, wounded and ill, etc? I myself add cate- 
chizations of which I mention that people excel in them in other universities, 
and this following the ideas of the National Synod [of Dordrecht, 1618-1619], 
session 14, where the theologians from Geneva said: 


Let the students of theology get used to the task of catechization, and also 
be made and stimulated to do it before their public calling, and let them 
learn the rules of sobriety, holy prudence and religion from the needs of 
the people itself.!? 


And Zepper says in the Preface of Politia ecclesiastica, pag. 17: 


The students of theology, brought out from the shadow of the schools 
to take up public office, should start their training in primary schools by 
teaching children and by leading the psalm singing in holy services, yes, 
even by assisting with the support with the catechizations of children 
in public. And on page 31: In addition, they should take an effort to be 
present at the catechizations of children and, with the permission of the 
ministers and in their presence, they shall undertake these catechizations 
themselves, as this will not be the least important part of their duties in 
the future.!4 


And in the Synod of Utrecht in the year 1633 it was imposed on proponents, 
as they are called among us, or candidates for the holy ministry, that they also 
conduct catechizations in pastoral vacancies. About these matters we have said 
more in a Dutch treatise, Tractaat van catechisatie as well as in the disputations 
De catechizationibus.® 

I return to Walaeus, who spoke about these exercises we discussed. He said 
that the student of the 


12 Walaeus, ‘Necessitas ac forma erigendi collegii seu seminarii Indici, Opera omnia 2, 
Pp. 437—439, there p. 438. 

13 "Sententia Ioannis Deodati & Theodori Tronchini, de Catecheticis exercitiis, in: Acta Syn- 
odi Nationalis, sessio 15, p. 34. 

14  Zepper, Politia ecclesiastica. 

15 Hoornbeek, Tractaat van catechisatie; id., Disputatio theologica. 
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Seminarium Indicum should also especially be made enthusiastic for 
these things. Those who are already more advanced should attempt to 
conduct them at times, both to make God’s grace greater in them as well 
because these things get noticed more and have more influence on the 
minds of sensual and more ferocious people, or the minds of those who 
are yet strangers to the faith, so that they get more appreciation for that 
doctrine of which they see such result, and get to examine it more care- 
fully.!6 


See also the rules of the life prescribed for students in that college, about the 
things they should avoid as well as the things they should do: 


In all human communication, in the college as well as outside, they 
should behave decently, and they should use postures and clothes which 
suit their future profession.—They should keep away from any bad com- 
pany and places that are not in line with their vocation, such as there are: 
inns, ball games, fights and similar things. They should not play dubious 
games inside or outside the college, or games connected with scandal, 
such as dice games, card games and dancing. 


Even if it is not thought necessary to found a seminary especially for the con- 
version of Indians and heathens, the more prudent people should see whether 
scholarship students in our colleges cannot be designated for this, | people of 215 
whom there is not such a need for the present, so that at least the maecenases 

can strive to diminish their numbers and there can now be sufficient provision 

for our churches from other means: in this way these people could be used for 
public purposes and where it is most necessary. And among their other vows 
there could perhaps also be inserted a vow about a mission to the infidels.! 


16 Walaeus, ‘Necessitas ac forma erigendi collegii seu seminarii Indici, Opera omnia 2, 
Pp. 437—439, there p. 438, § 14. 

17 Ibidem, p. 438, $6: 'Leges, ad quarum normam studiosi in hoc collegio vitam suam 
instituere tenentur. 

18 Provincial States funded colleges for promising theology students, who had received 
scholarships, usually provided by their native cities. Initially these colleges were intended 
to help fill the many vacancies in the ministry of the newly established public church. 
Apparently this help was no longer needed in the 1660s. The colleges remained in business 
untill the end of the eighteenth century, but never served as seminaries for missionaries. 
The best-known are the Statencollege and the Collége Wallon in Leiden, De Bruijn, Eerst 
de waarheid, dan de vrede, pp. 328-396, Posthumus Meyjes, ‘Le Collège Wallon’. Of the 23 
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Be that as it may, it is the task of the universities to prepare missionaries 
and to have them always ready for that worthy and copious harvest among the 
infidels. Francis Xavier writes in the Epistolae Japonicae in the year 1552: 


When I have traversed all the lands, I will write to the main universities 
of Europe (so that, if nothing else, I will at least unload my conscience to 
them) who could come to our aid while so many souls are miserably per- 
ishing here, and bring them back to the knowledge of their creator and 
redeemer. Furthermore, we will write as servants and sons to superiors 
and fathers, because that is in accordance with modesty. But I have con- 
fidence that they will follow it up, that those who cannot sail here will 
be of help to those who present themselves as ready for such a great ser- 
vice to God and for propagating his glory and the salvation of their souls, 
so that they become a participant in the consolation and holy pleasure 
which they are perhaps miserably tricked out of in the places where they 
live now.!9 


These are the things that have to be taken care of by the church in universities 
for the undertaking of conversion or to propagate the faith among the infidels. 
We will now examine the role of the government or the Republic with respect 
to the same work. 

In general we demand three things from them: their authority to do what 
should be done; a subsidy which enables us to do it; and moreover protec- 
tion and support to defend ourselves against all storms and adversaries. These 
things and their favour and power are not only needed here, but also in the 
Indies. For everywhere the power of politicians is of great advantage for the 
affairs of the church. 

And just as the church people should be extremely careful to avoid getting 
mixed up in foreign and political matters, for no one should get involved in a 
fight about the affairs of this time, it belongs to politicians to provide help for 
those ministers of God of whom they see that they are strenuous and faith- 
ful in their work and that they suffer enough trouble by foreigners and infidels 
while trying to convince them of Christ and a Christian life, so that they do not 
have to suffer any trouble from their own people. For we know about the seri- 
ous and frequent complaints of ministers about political authorities, who do 
not behave favourably enough to them, the church and the ministry. Yes, they 


students who participated in the disputations De conversione, nine were enrolled in the 
Statencollege. 
19 Francis Xavier, Letter 5 November 1549, Epistolae Iapanicae 1 (1570), pp. 3-36, there p. 25. 
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have often been the cause that the Gospel was not spread for a longer time and 

more successfully, or that they did not get support at their location, because 

even the best and most pious have sometimes been compelled to leave their 

places and stations in those regions which they faithfully visited and to return 

to their homeland and other places. | 216 
Relevant here is the excellent observation by Acosta in Book 3 of De procu- 

randa Indorum salute, Chapter 24 where he speaks about the 


harmony between the governor and the priest: it only remains to admon- 
ish every civil power to cooperate in harmony with the ecclesiastical 
power in the administration of the republic of the Indians, and that the 
governor can be to the priest what David was to Samuel, what Josias was to 
Jeremiah, what Ezechias was to Isaiah, what Constantine was to Sylvester, 
what Ambrose was to Theodosius. Everything could be done with ease 
if both swords agreed and adopted the same sheath. On the other hand, 
nothings so disturbs, unsettles and overthrows religion and the doctrine 
of morals as a conflict between the sacred and profane.?9 


And I also would want the highest authority of the governors to attend to some- 
thing which very often occurs between barbarians, namely that they make a 
profit by buying and selling people. I am not opposed to it that our people buy 
slaves when they need them for their work and business and it is not possible to 
get people in a different way. But I disapprove of the fact that slaves who have 
been bought by our people are treated too inhumanely and sold on for a profit 
and to infidels, to their perpetual ruin, because actually the main work and 
profession of Christians should be directed to winning them over and claim- 
ing them for Christ. Among other things they should be won over by softness 
and mildness and other services and examples of a more innocent life. In the 
past John the king of Portugal has forbidden this trade to his people in Eastern 
India in a letter of the year 1546, given to the governor of India, Jodo de Castro, 
published by Maffei in Book 12: 


In addition, to my great sorrow, I understood from several authors that 
slaves, who had been bought cheaply by Portuguese masters and who 
could easily have been brought to baptism in Christian homes, have been 
sold on to Muslims and barbaric merchants for greater profit. This will 
lead to the certain death of their minds. You will prevent by a strict edict 


20 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute 3.24. 
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that this crime is allowed in the future and that slaves are offered for sale 
except to a Christian buyer or bidder?! 


I recall that the same trade in slaves and inhuman selling of humans was con- 
demned by the classis in Pernambuco in 1638.7? 

Furthermore, although I think that the favour and support of administra- 
tors for the church should be sought in every way, I nevertheless do not think 
that everything should be made dependent on their will and decision or should 
simply be handed over to them; the church was born to subsist without them, 
putting its trust only in Christ and his sake which is also its sake. If the secular 
arm comes into it, everything seems all the more successful to the eye, but this is 
nota reason to entrust or subject too much to it, as if the church could not be or 
do anything without it in its own affairs. Therefore I think that we should always 
strive, in whatever time and whatever situation, whether the church has mag- 
istrates favouring it, or none favouring, or working against it, that it as much as 
possible claims its own, and does its own things under Christ, dependent only 

217 on his spirit and help. | It should use other support, when convenient, when it 
is present, but, subject only to Christ, it should rightly revere Christ as its head 
and accommodate itself completely to its will, whether it falls or stands, if it can 
fall, forever secure and calm in his grace and presence. Fitting are the words of 
Hilary to Auxentius of Milan that we hear: 


And first it is fitting to lament the labour of our time and to sigh deeply 
about the stupid opinions of the present times in which it is believed that 
human things protect God, and trouble is taken to protect the Church of 
Christ by secular canvassing. I ask you, bishops, what help do you believe 
the apostles have used to preach the Gospel? Helped by what powers have 
they preached about Christ and brought nearly all tribes from idols to 
God? Did they perhaps derive some dignity for themselves, when they 
were singing a hymn to God in prison, in shackles after being thrashed? 
When Paul was himself the spectacle in the theatre, did he bring the 
church together for Christ by the edicts of the king? I believe the church 


21 Maffei, Historiarum Indicarum, pp. 571-572. 

22  Onthedivergent views on slavery in the West Indies: Klooster, The Dutch Moment, pp. 238- 
246. The classis Pernambuco in 1638 requested guarantees that black slaves would receive 
instruction in Christianity, also under non-Christian masters, and laws against slave labour 
on Sundays and against separate sale of married slaves. These requests seem to have been 
largely ineffective. Excerpts from the acta of the classis Pernambuco 1636-1644, Grothe, 
Archief 2, pp. 240, 254, 270, 281, 298, 317-318. See also Udemans, * Geestelyck Roer, pp. 313- 
319. 
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looked after itself while being protected by Nero or Vespasian or Decius, 
by whose hate for us the confession of the divine preaching flowered.?? 


Excellently and courageously and truthfully said! 

Often governments, their edicts, power and arms are sought too fervently for 
the protection of spiritual matters and religion, as if the church would be fin- 
ished without them and Christ would not help the church without their help. 
What, I ask you, did the first people do who introduced Christ and his Gospel to 
their minds, lands and people, not only without relying on any help by the mag- 
istrate and not being armed by it, but in opposition to them and their armed 
power. They did this, although these people were unwilling and crying out in 
protest, and they did it at that time with more opportunities and more success 
than were ever given to the church at a later time, when Christian rulers and 
the church were not slow in favouring them. Of course that Lord and true and 
only protector of the church wanted to teach us that his matters do not depend 
on humans and on human help and power, and that they should not trust them 
too much or entrust too much to them, but on the contrary, they should entrust 
everything completely to him. Armed only with Christ one is sufficiently armed 
against everything. And when he showed it and equally often when he did not 
show it, he wanted the church to survive and grow under the persecutions as 
much as possible. I would prefer it to remain standing only on him without 
any human leadership and physical support from administrators, rather than 
to having their support and being without him. 

About this should also think, to move onto them now, those people sent to 
help and teach the heathens, both in their mission as in their task and total life, 
which shall be spent on the present work. 

First of all therefore, if other support is lacking, they should certainly not 
spurn support where it is offered, | but even if we suppose that all support is 
lacking, this is no reason to abandon the work or lose courage: yes, on the con- 
trary, let us start the journey and the undertaking, although it is very grave and 
very hard, poor after the example of the apostles, but strong and rich enough 
for Christ. He will provide for us, who said to the apostles when he sent them: 


Do not take anything for the journey, not sticks, nor a bag, or bread or 
money and do not have two tunics. Luc. 9:3, and Luc. 22:35: when I sent 
you without a purse and bag and sandals, what was lacking for you? But 
they said: nothing. 


23 Hilary, Contra Arianos, Patrologia Latina 10, pp. 610-611. 


218 
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Why should we not be secure in the solicitude, care and promise of him 
only, although there is a pressing lack of other things, yes, of everything? For 
if he never deserts a just person, even if he or his offspring are forced to beg for 
bread, if he does not desert him even then, as Psalm 37:25 says, even less shall 
he abandon those while they are busy with the work to make as many people 
righteous as possible. 

In the Bull of Canonization of Ignatius [Loyola], his society offers to under- 
take missions, to the heathens and everyone else, ‘without asking travel money’. 
And in the Praenarratio of the Synopsis primi saeculi Societatis Jesu, written 
by d’ Amiens it is said about Ignatius ‘He asked from the Spanish merchants 
a yearly mitigation of need, in the first and second year for the Netherlands, 
moreover in the third for England’.*4 In the Bull of Canonization the following 
is told about Ignatius: 


When several things were being prepared for him by the viceroy under the 
name of travel money, that man who for travel money and bag depended 
on the kindness of God, for whose work of the Gospel he had been 
selected, could never he brought to accept anything but the basest rags, 
and he slept in the ship on a coil of nautical cable and lived by begging: 
day and night he served sick people in the most menial services with tire- 
less charity.25 


Therefore in the rules of the society it says about their missions: 


When they will be sent to every town to be fruitful in the field of the Lord, 
they shall take the greatest possible care that they preach the Gospel in 
the way of the poor: therefore they should do part or the whole journey on 
footiftheSuperior deems they can do this, and they should live from alms 
or offerings collected by begging to give a good example, except when 
another manner of sustenance is decided for them by the Superior. If no 
dwelling is designated to them by the Superior, they shall understand that 
they should take recourse to some kind of shelter, such as a hospice for 
the poor, provided this is decent and convenient to undertake the tasks 
of the Society from. Otherwise it shall be more convenient that they go to 
the house of a pious person and pillar of the church, or to another place 
of this kind where they can stay to give a good example.?® 


24 D’ Amiens, Synopsis primi saeculi, ‘Praenarratio’ (no page numbers). 
25 Cherubini, Magnum Bullarium Romanum 4, p. 17. 
26 Regulae societatis Jesu, p. 270. 
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We have brought these things up to make it clear how those who made the 
greatest progress with the doctrine of Christ in the Indies have tackled it, except 
that they combined it with their own interests in a very bad way. And we want 
to make clear with what mentality and constancy they did this and, | when 219 
the necessity arises for us as well, that it would no less become us to emulate 
them for the purity of the Gospel and the kingdom of Christ in a decent manner 
sometime in the future. 

The question here is: is it better that they are sent for life or for a certain time? 
It is no doubt better that they are sent for their whole life, so that they can think 
of all their studies all the time, that they are devoted to this one work, which 
they therefore can take care of with continuous zeal. But because it is feared 
that this will make it more difficult to attract people to the missions, it would 
be better to send some people for a certain time, when it is difficult to do this 
otherwise, than to send no people at all or less passionate people.?" Everything, 
however, should be adapted to gain the greatest edification possible. 


27 Some ministers worked in the Dutch overseas missions for life. More common was the 
young adventurous type that contracted for 5 years (with the possibility of extension), 
saw something of the world and did some profitable trade on the side. He then repatri- 
ated to find a position in the Republic itself, where his, often considerable, expertise would 
be lost. For the East Indies: Van Lieburg, ‘Het personeel van de Indische kerk’. 
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Hoornbeeck argues that only men of impeccable mores should be sent into the 
mission field. Much harm was done by the Spanish conquerors, as has also been 
recognised by Spanish Catholic missionaries. Especially greed, unchastity and 
imperiousness will harm the reputation of the Christian religion. The fact that the 
heathens are no Christians does not deprive them of their natural rights, and only 
lawfully established authorities can use force against them. The Gospel should be 
spread by peaceful persuasion and exemplary piety only, following the example of 
the apostles. 


Where it is shown what kind of clergymen should be sent 


We should explain how we should send people and what kind of people we 
think should be sent. We should also explain how the people who are sent 
should behave in the practice of conversion. Finally, we shall see what they 
should do or avoid. 

We should not send people who lead a less chaste or virtuous life, which to 
my great regret has sometimes happened. Neither should we send inferior or 
almost worthless people, in short those who do not seek it for a respectable 
or saintly reason, but for the sake of comfort or gain. Instead we should send 
people who are the very best, not marked by any vice or scandal or infamous 
people, but men of pious and of good behaviour, yes even people who are con- 
spicuous by their singular piety and who are better than all others instead of 
worse. 1Pet. 2:12: ‘Keep your conduct among the Gentiles honourable, so that 
when they speak against you as evildoers, they may see your good deeds and 
glorify God on the day of visitation’. 

It is not easy to explain or to find enough tears to deplore how much wrong 
was done among the Indians by the sometimes shameful and improper life of 
the people who went out to them. Their way of life was a blemish on Christ and 
the name of Christian and brought irreparable damage to the Christian cause, 
in particular the disgraceful and cruel way of life of the Spaniards in America. 
‘The name of God is blasphemed among the heathens because of you’. Rom. 
2:24. Bartolomé de las Casas, himself a monk of the Dominican order, and later 
ordained a bishop, has shown this in his book about the destruction of the Indi- 
ans by the Spaniards,! dedicated to the Spanish king Philip 11. He wrote from his 


1 Brevísima relación de la destrucción de las Indias. Hoornbeeck latinizes the title as De destruc- 
tione Indiarum. 
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own experience. The book, first written in Spanish and published in Seville in 
the year 1551, later translated into French, Dutch and German, was read with 
horror by all people.” | Particularly detested were the Spanish impiety and cru- 220 
elty that killed 20 million people in the most terrible way; to fulfil their greed, 
as he wrote. This had as result that when you showed the poor Indians a piece 
of gold, they said: ‘Look, that is the god of the Spaniards’? In Cuba the very 
mighty cacique, or ruler, named Hathuey was burned at the stake.^ Encouraged 
by a Franciscan monk to seriously consider in his final moments whether he 
wanted to strive for heaven and to escape the tortures of hell, he spent some 
time in thought and asked the monk whether there were also Spaniards in 
heaven. When the monk gave an affirmative answer he answered without fur- 
ther pause or deliberation that he would rather live in hell without Spaniards 
than with them in heaven. So far de las Casas. 

Chauveton tells us in Historia novi orbis, Book 1, Chapter 23, that once when 
they had captured a Spanish soldier they stuck a piece of gold in his mouth 
when he was lying on the ground and bound at hands and feet, adding the 
insult: ‘eat, eat, the Christian gold'5 In Book 2, Chapter 13 he tells about the 
meeting of the Spanish prefect with a chief of the Indians. When he asked him 
who he was and why he had come, he said that he was a Christian, a son of the 
Creator of heaven and earth. That he had come to bring those nations knowl- 
edge of the divine law. The chief answered: 


If your god orders you to perambulate the countries of other people rob- 
bing, burning and slaughtering, leaving no crime undone, we can tell you 
quickly that it is not possible for us to believe either in him or in his law.$ 


This is the extent of the damage the Spaniards have done by their enormous 
cruelty and greed. They did this damage not only to themselves, but they also 
created a connection between detestable misbehaviour and the most sacred 
religion and its founding father Christ. All other Christians do the same, when 


2 Dutch translation: Seer cort verhael. Cruelties against the native population at the hands of 
Spanish conquistadores were exploited by the Dutch in anti-Habsburg war propaganda, see 
Schmidt, Innocence Abroad. 

3 De las Casas, Brevíssima relación, p. 11. 

4 Hatuey was a cacique (chief) of the Taíno in Hispaniola who was burned at the stake for 
resisting the Spaniards in their attempts to occupy Cuba. 

5 Benzoni and Chauveton, Novae novi orbis historiae, p. 104. Urbain Chauveton was a French 
physician and Protestant pastor, living in Geneva. For an account of Chauveton's work on 
America see Keen, The Aztec image in Western thought. 

6 Benzoni and Chauveton, Novae novi orbis historiae, p. 205. 
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they insist on the same behaviour and lead a life unworthy of their confes- 
sion, and expose it to the hate and abuse of all people. For the heathens, how- 
ever barbarian and uncivilized they are, judge people and their belief by their 
behaviour. Acosta says elegantly in Book 4, Chapter 5: 


Certainly the barbarians judge our faith by our behaviour. For it is eas- 
ier to believe what you see than what you hear. Spoken language seldom 
makes you disbelieve the message of deeds.” 


Francis Xavier once asked a Japanese called Auger whether there would be 
room for the Gospel if he went to Japan. He answered that his compatriots 
would not immediately trust the things that were said, but that they would 
first take a long time exploring what that religion would bring them. The most 
important would be whether the words matched the deeds. We should appre- 
ciate this honesty and insight of the heathens! Christians, however, should be 

221 especially careful. | So far there certainly is no greater obstacle to the progress 
of the Gospel among the Indians and to the conversion and salvation of these 
poor people than the shameful, not to say often unspeakable, way of life of 
the Christians and their evangelists. [xxvi1] Chauveton cites some examples 
in Book 2, Chapter 18, from the Commentarii Italici by Girolamo Benzoni from 
Milan, where he says that the barbarians generally speak to the Christians in 
the following way: 


Hello there, you Christian, God forbids that you swear by his name in vain, 
but you constantly swear and commit perjury about everything, even the 
slightest matter. God forbids you to give false testimony, but you Chris- 
tians do nothing else and belittle and insult each other. God orders you to 
love your neighbour like yourself and to forgive their sins, like you yourself 
want to be pardoned. You clearly do the opposite yourselves, for people 
who are less rich are treated badly by you. If someone owes you something 
you have him taken and put in irons and although he lacks the means you 
urge him to pay and you demand your money back. If there is a poor Chris- 
tian among you, you do not give him anything from your own means, but 
you send him to our houses so that we will give him alms.? 


7 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 161. 
8 Benzoni and Chauveton, Novae novi orbis historiae, pp. 248—249. 
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He says that others, making critical remarks about the greed and furious 
desire for possession, when shown a golden coin or some gold-leaf said the 
same as we heard before from Bartolomé de las Casas: 


Look at the god of the Christians. This is why they came to our lands from 
Castile, this is why they have subjected us, troubled us, sold us as slaves, 
and have done many unspeakable things to us. This is why they wage wars 
and start fights among themselves and kill each other. This is the reason 
they are always restless, play at dice and blaspheme, devote themselves to 
terrible things, quarrel, steal, make off with each other’s wives, and finally 
do not refrain from any kind of crime or pleasure. What good, for heaven's 
sake, can you expect from these things, or even what that is not evil?9 


In the same place Benzoni says that he has heard priests talking among them- 
selves saying that the only reason they had come to India from Spain was to 
make a gain. That for the same reason a Franciscan with a better mentality had 
publicly shouted that there did not exist a priest or monk or bishop in all of 
India who was worthy of the name of a good man: that all of them devoted 
themselves to greed and that they surpassed each other in ardour to go to 
the places where they understood the Indians to abound in wealth and that 
they avoided the places where the people are poorer. While holding this frank 
speech this person was caught and deported to Guatemala. He adds that he had 
heard from a monk that the son of an Indian prince, having become a Christian, 
had said: 


Since I have become a Christian I have learnt to swear by the name of 

God and to curse by the cross and by the words of the holy Gospel and 

by the life of God: | I renounce him and do not believe in him. MoreoverI 222 
have learned to play at dice and never to speak the truth. I have acquired 

a sword to start fights. Finally, to completely live like a Christian, I only 

miss a concubine, whom I soon hope to bring home.!° 


Oh, the severe judgment of God that the performers of these deeds, all of them 
Christians, heap on their head, to be damned all the more severely by Christ. 
He himself had also had the following experience, when by accident he had 
run into a gaming and blaspheming Indian who immediately said: ‘we have 


9 Ibidem, p. 249. 
10 Ibidem, pp. 250-251. 
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taken your example.” It also happened that he asked someone whether he was 
a Christian and got the following answer: ‘Do you want me to be the slave of 
the bishop for ten or twelve years and to look after his mule?’ For this appeared 
to be the reason why they made them Christians. 

Of these authors Acosta told the most truthful story when he said in Book 2 
of De procuranda Indorum salute, Chapter 18: 


The bad example given by the behaviour of our people forms the most 
important factor in slowing down the true conversion of the Indians. For if 
one person builds up and someone else destroys, what profit does it bring 
them? Really, in this case I see no greater difficulty. Moreover, because the 
barbarians do not know our religion, they regard all of us as similar and 
as tarred by the same brush. In this way the crime of an individual gives 
rise to a bad reputation for everyone, and more seriously, even the name 
of Christian starts to become hated.” 


And with reference to the opinion of Polus, Book 4, Chapter 5: 


For this reason Polus, curious investigator and prudent judge of Indian 
matters, wrote correctly and sensibly that there appeared to be three rea- 
sons why the Gospel had achieved so little headway among the Indians 
in such a long time. 


The first of these was: ‘that the bad examples of our people have diminished 
the trust in the preaching of the Gospel"!^ Therefore, the same author correctly 
concludes in Book 1, Chapter 18: ‘If I am to say clearly what I think, I do not 
have any doubt that with respect to the Gospel the character and nature of 
these nations are blamed without reason’ et cetera.5 People should not think 
that these statements were made only by Roman Catholics or about Roman 
Catholics and can and should not apply in equal measure to our own people. 
On the other hand, you should learn what a reputation of sanctity can do 
among others, also disbelievers, from a story told by Torsellini, in the biogra- 
phy of Francis Xavier, and in Maffei, Book 14:6 When Fernando, a companion 


11 Ibidem, p. 251. 

12 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 247. 

13 Ibidem, p. 366. 

14 Ibidem, p. 366. 

15 Ibidem, p.183. 

16 Torsellini, De vita Francesci Xaverii, p. 164; Maffei, Historiarum Indicarum, p. 280. 
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of Francis Xavier was preaching on a road crossing in Japan, a Japanese, an inso- 
lent man, walked up to him, collected a mouthful of spittle and spat in the 
face of the preacher. Unmoved of mind and of expression Fernando cleaned 
his face and saw the sermon to an end. Another person from this country saw 
this and was full of admiration for the excellent example of patience. He drew 
the conclusion that people of such virtue could only bring a saintly religion: 
therefore he let himself be baptized, and other people followed him. In this 
way Yamaguchi, a well-known city in Japan, became the first to hear and believe 
the doctrine of Christ. | So much can be achieved by conspicuous examples of 
virtue and sanctity, even among disbelievers. 

However, it is shameful for Christians to be reproached by disbelievers, and 
even more shameful to be surpassed in virtue. The worst, however, is that it 
not only creates an obstacle to the salvation of others and for the kingdom of 
Christ, but also that as a result Christ and the Christian religion get a bad rep- 
utation and are showered with abuse. Hear the testimony of Bartolomé de las 
Casas, p. 19. 


Moreover, I have this to add: that I believe and am able to follow up 
with credible predictions, that at the moment when everything has been 
brought to an end on this island, the Indians are kept in captivity, with- 
out having committed any mortal sin against the Spaniards which would 
deserve to be punished by people et cetera.!? 


As to the Indians in the East; in the year 1600 Nicolo Pimenta wrote to the Gen- 
eral of the Society, Claudio Aquaviva, about the people of Malaya: ‘Robbery and 
theft do not exist among these people and so when they leave the house, they 
do not close their door’!® About the Chinese, and especially about Confucius 
and his students many excellent things have already been said which should 
make Christians ashamed. From the letter by Nicoló Longobardo dated 1598 
about the state of the Chinese empire, likewise addressed to Claudio Aqua- 
viva: 


In the ninth place, the Chinese do not only pay attention to external 
affairs, because the republic enjoys peace, but also to internal affairs, 
namely to refine their mind with virtues and good behaviour et cetera. 


17 De las Casas, Brevíssima relación, fol. 9v. 
18 Pimenta, Epistola ... de statu rei christianae in Indiae Orientali, p. no. 
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The letter from 1610 by Nicolas Trigault to the same Claudio Aquaviva, says 
the following: 


Two things in particular make that our influence in this empire conforms 
to our laws: one is the reputation of virtue, which the Chinese know very 
well and regard most highly; the second is, that we never use the relation- 
ship with magistrates for profit, as is the habit with the Chinese. These 
two things, I repeat, open up the palaces of the prominent Chinese to 
us. By the way: although the fame of the European sciences is the first 
thing that attracts those who seek to become familiar with our people, 
when they have begun to have contact with our people they move on to 
an appreciation of literature and virtue.!9 


Francis Xavier wrote about the Japanese, in the annual report for 1549: 


They avoid gambling and all kinds of games, because they think nothing 
more unworthy of man than to spend the time on things that make the 
mind desirous of someone else’s money and greedy.—Most people are lit- 
erate, which helps to accustom them more quickly to the Christian rites. 
All men are content with a single woman. By nature they have a strong 
propensity for all good behaviour and culture and they are very anxious 
to learn. With great pleasure they listen to sermons about God (especially 
when they have a good understanding of what is being said). I have never 
seen a people that is so averse to theft, neither among Christians or among 
barbarians.?° 


Let Christians all over the world hear these things, the people who live among 

us, but especially the people living among the disbelievers, so that they will 

be no less well-behaved, or will not be taken to task by people they should not 

224 equal, but surpass and outshine. | This is how much can be achieved by a way of 

life and the example it sets, when it is a matter of educating others and guiding 
them to a better life and to the eternal salvation of their souls. 

In particular we should take care that whoever is sent there for such a pur- 

pose is free from greed. For one thing this has great force and energy to divert 

someone from his plan, and it does not allow him to do anything else, certainly 


19 Trigault, Litterae Societatis Jesu e regno Sinarum annorum 1610 et n, p. 48. The context is the 
legitimacy of the Jesuit influence in China. 
20 Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, p. 160. 
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not such saintly and difficult work which says to turn the mind to higher things 
and away from this as well as from other faults. And it does even prevent a 
human being to be who he is, but it makes him into someone completely dif- 
ferent, someone completely unworthy of his status. I omit to what unspeakable 
crimes, to what cruelties and all sorts of evildoing this unique desire to have, 
this ‘damned hunger for gold?! not only stimulates, but even compels people. 
‘For greed is the root of all kinds of evil, 1Tim. 6:10. Therefore everyone who is 
sent to the Indies, and to their richest places, first of all needs to be free from 
this vice and focused exclusively on winning souls for Christ. Acosta says in 
Book 5, Chapter 22: 


For, as I often say, there are no clearer miracles that can be used to rec- 
ommend the Gospel to the Indians than that the doctrine of the servant 
of the Gospel should not be stained by an opportunity for greed or the 
sinister rumour of lust. 


Therefore, in Book 2, Chapter 1, he calls greed the worst stepmother of the prop- 
agation and maintenance of the faith. Rovenius says in De missionibus, part 3: 


Those who are sent should also take care to distance themselves as much 
as possible from every kind of greed, for as the blessed Filippo Neri used 
to say: He who wants to create profit in the soul should keep his hands out 
of the purse.?? 


An extra argument may be found in the observation made by many people that 
goods wrongly obtained from the Indians have seldom brought lasting happi- 
ness to their new owner or to his heirs. Acosta says in Book 2, Chapter 1: 


It is remarkable how quickly the riches of many people escaped them and 
disappeared, so that almost nothing from such a large possession reached 
their descendants, as a result of a hidden judgment of God, but with such 
a clear effect that people could think all those riches were illusions. 


When in Historia Peruana Bruel speaks about the murder of Atahualpa, or Ata- 
baliba, and the theft of his enormous treasures, he says: 


21 Aurisacra fames (the damned hunger for gold) is a quote: Virgil, Aeneid 3.56. 
22  Rovenius, Tractatus de missionibus ad propagandam fidem, p. 46. 
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so that from all those who appeared to be rich and fortunate because of 
the spoils of Cajamarca, only five or six wealthy families are left, while the 
others either have unfortunately died out or are miserable.?? 


Finally the Christians may learn from the heathens themselves about their last- 
ing contempt of riches and that someone who does not long for more, lives a 
far happierlife than someone who has 'alove for silver, such as the people who 
are content with the few things they possess.?* Heb. 13:5.2° Francis Xavier says 
in the letter from the year 1549: 


Certainly from the Japanese we get a true understanding of how little is 
enough for our nature, even if this easily complains and is very difficult to 

225 please. | Moreover this sobriety is appreciated there to such an extent that, 
although the bonzes (of whom there are very many) live a scandalous life 
and everyone knows this, they are nevertheless held in honour and they 
become important and are obeyed, only because of their abstinence: for 
they never eat meat or fish, but only herbs and fruit and rice, and this only 
once a day and in moderation and they do not use that drink made from 
rice.26 


This can also be an example of life among barbarians and at least it gives them 
a reputation of virtue, especially about temperance. 

Missionaries should be careful to avoid not only the vices mentioned before, 
but also the ambition and the desire to rule, to prevent them from intruding in 
political matters and things concerning external affairs. These things are of no 
concern for people who have their hands full with spiritual matters and affairs, 
nor do they belong to their jurisdiction. For everyone who by inopportune med- 
dling?" gets involved in foreign affairs and believes that he should be lord and 
master over rulers creates great hatred for himself and for the ministry. They 


23 Bruel, Historiae Peruanae, p. 56. In the battle of Cajamarca (1532) Francisco Pizarro de- 
feated the last Inca emperor Atahualpa. 

24 Hoornbeeck uses the term a&giAdeyupov tov 1pónov, which with slight variations occurs in 
several early Christian works. It means a way of life without love of money. The literal 
meaning is ‘without a love for silver’. This is probably a mistake in the text, what is meant 
is QiAdpyvpov Tov 1pónov, a life with a love of silver. 

25 . Heb.13:5: Keep your life free from love of money, and be content with what you have, for 
he has said, ‘I will never leave you nor forsake you’. 

26 Francis Xavier, Letter 5 November 1549, Epistolae Iapanicae 1 (1570), pp. 3-36, there pp. 31- 
32. 

27 Lit.: moAuTPaypLoobvy. 
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of course do this to avoid the appearance of being ruled rather than to rule. As 
a result the authorities are made to think that all ministers are like that or at 
least wish to be, and that it is the ministry that causes some of their people to 
be less subservient or obedient and peaceful. Thereby, with their insolence they 
burden the holy ministry and innocent others who mind only their own busi- 
ness and the spiritual matters of Christ. In Part 5 of De missionibus Rovenius 
says: 


And because the Apostle warns us that no soldier of God should implicate 
himself in secular matters, they should in no way get involved in public 
matters or matters that concern the state of the republic or the ruling of 
their homeland, as these are worldly things, but they should occupy them- 
selves more carefully with matters concerning the salvation of souls or the 
worship of God.?8 


Whoever is going to devote himself to converting the Indians should have a life 
far from any kind of scandal and crime, especially from the desire for riches 
and from the desire to rule. They should also be free from every kind of cru- 
elty that seems to be the servant of both. For these were the reasons why the 
Spaniards came to commit such enormous ferocious, brutal and diabolical 
atrocities, which they also practised in the American regions. Therefore I am 
of the opinion that one should not start a war against poor people who do not 
give any cause for war. They should not be attacked with arms because they 
do not yet believe. ‘For if you proceed to subject them to Christ by means of 
force and power you only achieve that they become strict enemies of the law of 
Christ, says Acosta in the Introduction.?? Elsewhere in the same work he says: 
‘Especially the first beginnings of faith suffer appreciable damage when there 
is considerable license to do damage'?? See how elegantly he speaks about this 
in Book 1, Chapter 3.?! Furthermore, he proposes and treats the question in the 
following terms in Book 2, Chapter 2. He asks whether it is part of Christian 
charity to subdue the barbarians by war, so that they accept the propagation 
of the faith because they are tired of fighting? When he has correctly answered 
this question in the negative, he says that Christ did not want his Gospel spread 
and announced to the world by means of weapons | and he did not want bad 226 


28  Rovenius, Tractatus de missionibus, p. 109. Rovenius refers to 2 Tim. 2: ‘Nemo militans Deo 
se implicat negotiis saecularibus, a quote from the Vulgate. 

29 X Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, pp. 105-106. 

30 Ibidem, p.165. 

31 Ibidem, pp. 122-127. 
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things to be done so that good things could result, or unjust wars to be under- 
taken, ‘even if they seem to bring a certain salvation to about half the world’.32 
He adds an excellent simile and argument derived from Augustine. Augustine 
did not wish baptism to be given to anyone who was in the power of impi- 
ous people, even if he asked for it, if you could not reach him except by first 
deceiving the guards. You needed to regard the front door as closed, when the 
entrance to provide eternal salvation for the soul was open only to those who 
used lies. All the more reason to answer: that the door of faith should not be 
opened by unjust iron, but in that case should better be regarded as closed. We 
hope that these thoughts will be applied in a similar manner when Jesuits and 
other Catholics believe that they can overcome our heresy by an unjust war, for 
Acosta was also a Jesuit. 

He goes on to formulate the following question: is their disbelief, because 
they reject the Gospel, in itself a cause for war against the barbarians? And he 
gives a similar answer, namely that disbelief is not a just cause, and that it has 
only God as its Judge and Avenger. Christ said to his disciples: if people have not 
let you in, sprinkle the dust from your feet on them when you go out. He did 
not say: draw your swords and throw your lances. For how could he prescribe to 
threaten with lances or swords when he even took away their staff and stick and 
sent them out to preach, not only unarmed, but half-naked, without knapsack 
or money? For he did not say: ‘See, I send you as wolves among the sheep’, but 
as sheep among the wolves.*? Therefore, says Acosta: ‘Therefore, if they are dis- 
believers and do not know Christ or even reject his message, we have no right 
and no justified cause to wage war against them’.** He also confirms this relying 
on the authority of Thomas and others. 

But because there continued to be discussion about these matters he later 
asks, setting the reason of faith aside, whether war could be waged against bar- 
barians because they commit many crimes, sometimes atrocious ones, against 
the law of nature? For example, can they be forced to abstain from idol-worship, 
from abominable sacrifices, conversations with the devil, from sex between 
men, from incestuous defilement of sisters and mothers and from other abom- 
inations of this nature? First he rejects the opinion of those who have main- 
tained that the right to punish the gigantic crimes of the heathens is vested 
in the church or in the head of that church, the Pope of Rome. He says they 
were condemned by the voice of the Apostle who said, when there was talk 


32 Ibidem, p.191. 
33 The quotations are from Matthew 10. 
34 Ibidem, p. 193. 
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about punishing incest among the Corinthians, that things happening in for- 
eign regions or concerning pagans do not concern the Christians. Next he puts 
forward the opinion of those who said that this matter belongs to natural law 
and that therefore it is proper for every single person to restrict and punish 
people’s crimes against nature. He does not agree with these people because, 
although it is sufficiently justified that such people are punished, it is also nec- 
essary that this happens in a just manner, i.e. by those who have legitimate 
power over them, otherwise everything would soon be full of uproar, killings 
and acts of plundering. | 227 


All wise persons, our own as well as foreign people, have decided that the 
only justified and just cause of war is to repair damage and to revenge 
injuries, either their own or of those of their people i.e. their citizens or 
allies, or also of them who had asked for their help after suffering unjust 
damage. Apart from this cause, consisting of injustice received or viola- 
tion of thelaw of nations, our forefathers did not recognize any just cause, 
be it seeking glory or accumulating riches, or enlarging their sovereignty 
and certainly not the propagation of religion.?5 


See Acosta, Chapters 4, 5, 6 and 7.38 He so strictly condemns the causes of the 
Indian war that he does not want to assign just causes to the defence of the 
innumerable innocent people who were slaughtered in a distressing manner. 
For although nature itself prescribes to protect such people and to save them 
from injury, he does not consider it just that this should have to happen by war, 
let alone by the devastations that normally accompany or follow wars. 


Because that defence should be effected with the least possible damage 
on the part of the aggressor. Therefore the barbarians cannot be robbed of 
their property rights or of their life. If they can be held in check by means 
of a kind of fear or subjection, then really it is not reasonable that you 
mean to defend the people whom you plan to kill in a more severe kind of 
slaughter. Itis certain that in the Indian war more people from numerous 
places were destroyed than under any tyranny of barbarians.?? 


Other Roman Catholics are also of the same opinion about the war of the 
Spaniards in the Indies and about its rightfulness. Francisco de Vitoria in Relec- 


35 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 201. 
36 Ibidem, pp. 199-213. 
37 Ibidem, p. 210. 
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tiones theologicae, Book 5, About the Indians, starts by treating the question 
whether the barbarians were really the master of their own affairs and posses- 
sions before the arrival of the Spaniards. His answer is affirmative and he says 
that their property rights cannot be denied or taken away from them because 
they are sinners or disbelievers or stupid or irrational, as they are not totally 
without reason. And he says: 


You are not free to take from Saracens or Jews or other disbelievers what 
they possess for the sole reason that they are disbelievers, but this is theft 
or robbery, no less than taking things from Christians.?? 


You should not even take things from heretics, he says. This also according to 
Cajetanus, 2.2, question 66, article 8.39 Then he follows up with the legal titles 
which were used as unlawful arguments for the fact that the barbarians passed 
into the power and jurisdiction of the Spaniards, namely that the emperor is the 
ruler of the world and that the pope is also a worldly lord of all of the earth and 
that he therefore could appoint Spanish kings as rulers of the barbarians, which 
he acknowledges to have happened. It is clear, he says that *when the Span- 
ish first sailed to the countries of the barbarians they did not carry any right 
with them to occupy their provinces'^? Neither does he approve of a third title 
for occupying those lands, namely on the ground of their discovery by Colum- 
bus. Or because they would not accept belief in Christ, or because of their sins 
against the law of nature, or because they chose the king of Spain when he 
228 was offered to them; | or finally as a special gift from God to the Spaniards 
which gave them permission to ruin the barbarians because of their shameful 
behaviour. He rejects all of these titles as false pretexts and causes for starting 
a war. After doing this he points to more just and legitimate titles, of which 
the first is that of a natural union and connection, whereby the Spaniards had 
the right to travel to those provinces and to live and do business there without 
any damage to the barbarians. They can or should not be prevented to do these 
things but it is intolerable to prohibit them from defending themselves ‘as far it 
can be done with the minimum damage to them [to the invaders], because it is 
only a defensive war'^! If they go on to do harm and to destroy, he gives permis- 


38 De Vitoria, Relectiones theologicae, 5, pp. 300—301. Francisco de Vitoria (ca. 1486-1546) was 
a Spanish theologian. He is best known for his ideas about the rights of the ‘Indians’ in the 
Spanish colonies and his views about the conditions of justifiable warfare. 

39  Seelzbicki, ‘Cajetan on the Acquisition of Stolen Goods in the Old and New Worlds’. 

40 De Vitoria, Relectiones theologicae, p. 329. 

41 Ibidem, pp. 384-385. This is not a literal citation. 
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sion to start a war and to pursue all rights of war towards them. As the second 
title he named the cause of propagating the Christian religion, and if the Chris- 
tians are hindered in doing this or if the converted are unjustly treated, they can 
be defended and helped with the aid of weapons. For the other things see his 
work. 

We do not doubt that, first of all, Christians are by no means allowed to start 
a war on the barbarians for whatever reason, be it religion, or the extension of 
the empire or to punish them for their sins, least of all their lack of faith, mat- 
ters which are not our concern at all. When common attributes of humanity 
and elements of natural law and the law of the nations and, most of all, the 
Gospel are brought to them while they are in a bad state or against their will, 
I do not want them to be forced against their will and least of all by war. But 
if they treat Christians in a bad way, even though they are granting them all 
kinds of favours, then they can hurt them with weapons, first of all to defend 
the Christians by a just application of force. If there is a risk of more serious 
events and they challenge well-behaving Christians to war I believe it should 
be possible to correct them in a legitimate war, but with all moderation, so that 
it becomes clear all around that we do not want war, or want to strive for rob- 
bery or slaughter in a war or that we want to draw their regions or goods to us 
in an unjust manner. This is the reason that so far we only approve of a war of 
defence, not of an offensive war. They are to be won over with other weapons, 
namely with civil and religious services of every kind. And should it come to 
this, our people should also be protected by other weapons, by an armed force 
against force. 

First of all, they should be taught and instructed about what is just and salu- 
tary and what belongs to a civilized way of life and to religion. Secondly, the 
ministers should be defended and protected and aided by the Christian mag- 
istrate in every way and with all their might. But if the barbarians hurt and kill 
Christians, even though they do nothing but good and act in a correct manner, 
we certainly think that the barbarians’ injustice and force should be restricted 
and reined in. In this way it comes to a just and necessary war: not to first bring 
them war and then the Christian doctrine, but, the other way round, first the 
doctrine and then, if necessary, also war. | For in this case they damage human 229 
society and deprive themselves and their people from its benefits and do injus- 
tice not only to innocent people, but to people who also are well behaved, 
which should be punished in every way. Certainly, to be just, every war has to 
result from injustice done by the other party and has to be necessary for your 
own defence, so that it is defensive rather than offensive. 

As to the question whether others, including heathens, should be punished 
by us if they do not do us any injustice, but in the meantime commit grave sins 
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with respect to the first commands of law and nature, even if they are not our 
subjects or have a relationship with us. I think I cannot confirm this with cer- 
tainty, although I see that the greatest men have that opinion, see Hugo Grotius 
De jure belli et pacis, Book 2, caput 20.4? For we think that to mete out punish- 
ment is an act of juridical authority and jurisdiction, and rests with him who 
has been appointed judge or has been put by others in a position to judge and 
punish. But if it would be allowed to punish other people or even to wage war 
on them simply because they commit very grave sins, the door is widely opened 
for an interpretation of these crimes: what and how these crimes ought to be 
to justify war and punishment towards a foreigner. By no means can this busi- 
ness be used as a pretext for war. But we leave it to others to discuss this issue 
more fully. So now we return to what we were saying, namely that the Indians 
must never be attacked in war because they are disbelievers, or be compelled 
to believe by means of weapons or force. For, as Acosta says on the basis of 
Gregory, ‘those who want to spread the faith through harsh actions, prove to 
pay more attention to their own matters than to those of God'4? See also Mar- 
quardus de Susannis, De Judaeis et infidelibus, Part 1, Chapter 14.4 

Moreover it is required that whoever is sent to convert the Indians excels in 
devotion to every kind of virtue, and especially in love for people and in zeal 
for the kingdom of Christ. For these are the main weapons and aids necessary 
to do such a great work. Their power and fruitfulness I can demonstrate no bet- 
ter than by the example of the Apostle of the nations. It can be read in all his 
epistles how he excelled above others and how he burned with zeal, when he 
admonished and taught everyone in all wisdom and made everyone perfect in 
Jesus Christ, as it is said in Col. 1:28.29. This is what I work for, he says emphat- 
ically: ‘For this I toil, struggling with all his energy that he powerfully works 

230 within me’ | 


42 See for a history of punitive war: Luban, "War as Punishment’ 
43 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 203. 
44 Marquardus de Susannis, Tractatus de Judaeis et aliis infidelibus, pp. 47—48. 
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Hoornbeeck has reserved the most practical advice for last: convince the heathens 
that their forefathers were not infallible; practice what you preach and keep the 
message simple; deliver your sermons and above all: catechize in the native lan- 
guages; use the native interest in music or science to capture the minds of the 
heathens. It is easiest to convert heathens with highly-developed cultures and well- 
ordered societies, as has been done exemplarily by the Jesuits, especially in China. 
He calls upon the Dutch to emulate their example. 


Where we show the manner and the means to be used by ministers 
to advance the work of conversion, negative and positive examples 


Let us now set out towards the heathens and Indians with this missionary of 
ours whom we are educating, and let us consider what should be done there 
and how it should be done. As soon as possible he shall be busy removing from 
their minds the prejudices that the heathens normally suffer from and are con- 
cerned with. These prejudices are directed against the doctrine of truth and the 
teaching of Christ. Because these prejudices are varied in nature they should be 
shaken out one by one. More in particular, they should be refuted: be it that they 
have their origin in the heathens’ present condition, namely that they would 
prefer to remain in it, or in the difficulty and the inconvenience of changing 
their religion, or finally in the Christian religion or belief. For these are the main 
topics from which their prejudices generally originate. 

First of all a prejudice, indeed common to everyone,! also has the heathens 
in its hold. This is the prejudice about one’s ancestors and about the religion 
handed down by the forefathers.? This prejudice is not easy to remove any- 
where. In the Historia Peruana by Bruel, part 2, Chapter 4 a demon is said to 
speak to an Indian who is on the brink of conversion: 


1 The heathens have to be weaned first of all from their ancestral beliefs. Hoornbeeck knew 
by experience how problematic this could be: Catholics held on to their beliefs and cus- 
toms against the Reformed, and within the Reformed community the question whether new 
philosophies could legitimately supersede traditional Aristotelianism in theology was hotly 
debated in his time. 

2 Lit.: ratponapaðótw. This word, taken from the New Testament possibly refers to 1 Pet. 18-19: 
‘knowing that you were ransomed from the futile ways inherited from your forefathers, not 
with perishable things such as silver or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, like that 
of a lamb without blemish or spot. 
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Ungrateful person, are you prepared to desert the worship of the sun, who 
created the whole universe and illuminates it, in order to worship a kind of 
painted tree trunk? (He means the Roman Catholic crucifix). Where is the 
love you used to show towards your Quacas, and your Maliquis and ances- 
tors. Through our help and friendship you were feared and honoured by 
all people, full of pleasure, taking away the life and fortune of everyone 
you wanted and commanding legions of the most agile and strongest spir- 
its. Who has bewitched you in this way, you barbarian?? 


In the commentary by Diego de Torres, about Peruvian matters, page 45, the old 
man Curacha replies: we do not want to renounce the habits of our fathers and 
shave off our hair, as others do*^ In De Léry, the Historia Brasiliana, Chapter 16, 
the barbarians say: 


Having got used to them by daily contact for such a long time we would 
become the laughing stock among the neighbouring nations, if we would 
now suddenly abolish the habits of the forefathers.5 


In Book 1 of the letters about Japanese matters on page 183 Petrus Alcaceva 
mentions three tricks that the devil was prone to use to deceive the minds of 
the Japanese: first of all that they say: who knows what happens in the next life, 
who has ever come back? Secondly they boast that the laws of the Japanese 
given by holy men have already enjoyed such a long existence. Thirdly, that 
the law of Christ has come very late and was given only three thousand years 
231 ago.9| 

Throughout the ages this thought prevailed among the heathens so that 
every time a better doctrine was brought to them, they thought the ancestors 
would complain that to change the things they had learned from them would 
go against the obedience and reverence they owed them. In the work of Min- 
ucius Caelius we read: ‘How much more venerable and better is it as priests 
of the truth to take up the teachings of the ancestors, to practice traditional 
religions and to fear the gods your parents acquainted you with?" In Pruden- 
tius, Book 2, Symmachus says: ‘Everyone has his own way of life, his own rites. 


3 Bruel, Historiae Peruanae 2, p. 21. 

4 DeTorres Bollo, De rebus Peruanis, p. 45. Diego de Torres Bollo (1551-1638) was a Spanish Jesuit 
and founder of the province of Paraguay. 

5 DeLéry, Historia navigationis in Brasiliam, p. 226. 

6 Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, p. 183. 

7 Minucius Felix, Octavius 6.1. 
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For if great age produces authority for religions, the belief must be kept for so 
many centuries. And we must follow our parents who have happily followed 
theirs:? 

Therefore in Book 1 he says about Hercules: 


Once the vain superstition had taken hold in the heathen breasts of the 
fathers, without interruption it ran through a thousand steps of the ages 
of time, and the young heir was horrified, and worshipped everything the 
venerably grey ancestors showed him. In the infancy of children he drank 
error in with the first milk.? 


And slightly later: 


Having started badly with the ancestors and then handed over in follow- 
ingtimes augmented by late grandchildren, a long chain was produced by 
unthinking hearts. And the dark habit flowed on to form depraved cen- 
turies.10 


Lactantius says in Book 2, Chapter 7: 


These are the religions handed down to them by the ancestors, which they 
went on to protect and defend with the utmost pertinacity. They do not 
consider how they are, but they trust they have been proven and true 
because the ancients handed them over: so great is the authority of old 
age that it is said to be a crime to investigate it. And so, everywhere it is 
believed as if it was a well-known truth.” 


Chapter 13: 


But it deceives them because it was said in the name of the forefathers: 
they think it cannot be the case that they themselves know better, because 
they are called ‘minores’ or that the others were foolish, as they are called 
the ‘majores’!? 


8 Prudentius, Contra Symmachum, after 2.276, line 1a. 
9 Ibidem 1, 197-204. 

10  Ibidemi 240-243. 

11 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 2.6.7. 

12 ~=— [bidem 2.7.5. 
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In Book 5, Chapter 20 it says: 


If you ask them for a reason for their conviction, they are not able to give 
one, but take refuge in the judgments of the ancestors because in their 
opinion they had been wise and had provided the proof. They take leave 
of their own senses and abdicate reason while they believe in the errors 
of others. 


But just like we cannot see with the eyes of others, we must not judge and 

decide on the basis of the belief and authority of others, especially in religious 

matters and about God. The ancestors could be wrong just like we and other 

people can. Finally, if one should simply follow the ancients and walk in their 

footsteps, nothing could be changed or corrected or emendated, even though 

in everyday life there occur innumerable things that demand and lend them- 
232 selves to correction. | Therefore Tertullian says in Apologeticum: 


Do you not daily, as a result of illuminating experiences, cut and fell all of 
that old and squalid forest of laws by means of the new axes formed by the 
responses and edicts of the rulers? And did not Severus, the most constant 
of emperors, recently repeal the nonsensical Papian laws which required 
people to have children before the Lex Julia allowed them to marry, after 
the laws had endured a long period of great authority?* 


And so forth. Augustine says in Book 2 of Contra gentes: 


And so, when you reproach us for quitting the religion of our forebears, it 
is fitting to inspect the cause, not the fact: not to blame us for abandoning 
something, but rather to look at what we have followed. For if it is a mis- 
take or a crime to change your opinion and to change from old habits to 
new things and new wishes, that accusation also applies to you who have 
so often changed your life and habits, you who have moved on to other 
habits and other rites, condemning the former ones. 


Later he makes an accurate distinction, saying: ‘So what we follow is not new, 
but we have learnt at a late moment what we should follow and worship'!6 He 


13 Ibidem 5.19.3. 

14 Tertullian, Apologeticum 4. 

15 Arnobius maior, Contra nationes 2.67. The attribution to Augustine must be a mistake. 
16  Ibidem2.72. 
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had said: ‘For the authority of a religion is not to be measured by the time of its 
existence, but by the godly power, neither is it fitting to look at what day you 
started to worship, but rather why you started’.!” 

It is not difficult to respond in a similar manner to all kind of other preju- 
dices that have their origin in the humility of Christ or of the Christians, or in 
the inconvenience of changing an heathenish life into a Christian one. These 
are the same issues we examined earlier in the discussion with the Jews.!8 Not to 
mention how great a scandal and resulting prejudice is caused by the bad habits 
of the Christians especially of those Christians who are sent to convert them. 
Acosta says in Book 2, Chapter 18: ‘For the habits of our people that provide a 
very bad example are the greatest force in slowing down the true conversion of 
the Indians’.!9 Add what the same writer says in Book 4, Chapters 2, 12, 15 and 
17. Similarly, long ago the bad way of life of the Christians dissuaded the Tatars 
from this proposition at the point where they were ready to receive the doc- 
trine of Christ and already in negotiation with the French king Louis 1x about 
this matter. For this bad way of life of the Christians was by no means in accor- 
dance with their belief. Johannes de Serres tells this story in his biography of 
the king, in the part about the year 1257. [xxv111] Is it not terrible what Thomas 
Gage, the Englishman writes, in Detectio Occidentalis Indiae, Chapter 3, namely 
that he had with certainty discovered that out of 30 or 40 missionaries three 
were negligent and worthless, noted even beforehand for scandal and a loose 
way of life? I wish only monks and people of other sects would be to blame 
here!?° 

The loose morals of the clergy give rise to another sort of evil, more serious 
than the former, causing it to effect more people because a way of life is only 
a small step away from doctrine. This applies to both a good and a bad way of 
life, because the two things are similar. People generally arrange their doctrine 
so as to fit their actions. So that, when their actions too openly show a discrep- 
ancy from a sound doctrine, such as a very lax and indulgent way of life, they 
also teach and introduce laxer rules and a laxer discipline everywhere.?! | When — 233 


17  Ibidem2.71. 

18 Hoornbeeck, Tesuvah Jehudah, pp. 114. 

19 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, pp. 246—250. 

20 Gage, A New Survey of the West-Indies, pp. 1718: ‘yet I dare say and confidently print this 
truth without wronging the Church of Rome that of thirty or forty which in such occa- 
sions are commonly transported to the Indias the three parts of them are Friers of leud 
life ...' The first edition was published in 1648. Hoornbeeck has the number ‘three’, where 
the English text gives ‘three parts. Perhaps Hoornbeeck thinks it really unmentionable 
(nefandum) that a third of the friars should be unworthy. 

21 The word translated as ‘broad’ is the Greek word evebywpog (broad, wide). The word is well- 
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they abolish not only one of the less important prescriptions, but most of the 
more important ones as well, and change the doctrine to fit the pleasure of sen- 
sual people, the result shows more resemblance to what Christ had cursed and 
what he had ascribed to pseudo-prophets, namely that they make all people 
speak well of them, than to purity of faith and a good conscience. 

Rovenius recommended the opposite course to his missionaries in Part 3 of 
his book. His words are: 


They should not strive to please people by following laxer views. Rather, 
they should follow safer opinions and gradually acquire a greater author- 
ity among them, such as Cardinal Alanus says his people have experi- 
enced in England and priests have experienced everywhere in Holland; 
the more one indulges the people by relaxing the rigour of the church 
with respect to fasts, holidays and similar things which serve to tame the 
flesh, the worse the results.22 


Let us understand what are the things that really tame the flesh, leaving aside 
the institutions and superstitions of the papists. In Part 5 he says: 


He should not persuade himself that he will achieve anything by in- 
dulging in or conniving with heretics or with cold Catholics, or if he fol- 
lows laxer views or relaxes the discipline of the church for them. For expe- 
rience shows that by exactly following the discipline of the church, the old 
habits of the Fathers and the sacred canons we will win more Catholics, 
we will win more people, converted in the true spirit and sincere, by the 
observance of a strict discipline, fasts, mortifications and other things less 
pleasing to the flesh than by lowering the standards and relaxing the rules; 
this pleases them in the beginning, but gradually makes them viler while 
they indulge in these matters.” 


known for is its use in Matt. 7:3: ‘Enter by the narrow gate. For the gate is wide and the way 
is easy that leads to destruction, and those who enter by it are many’. Here edpdyweoc has 
been translated as ‘easy’. 

22  Rovenius, Tractatus de missionibus, p. 25. William Allen (1532-1594), also known as Car- 
dinal Alanus was a cardinal in the English Roman Catholic Church. He was an active 
member of the Roman Catholic Counter Reformation, but after the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth 1 he had to leave England. He spent the rest of his life in Flanders and Rome. 

23  . Rovenius, Tractatus de missionibus, pp. 45-46. The chapter cited is devoted to hints on 
how to handle Dutch Protestants. 
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Furthermore, I also count among the things that ministers of the faith should 
be careful with in their first approach and in the instruction of disbelievers, 
that they do not deafen the tender ears of these people with debates and sub- 
tleties that often are not helpful for more advanced people either. They should 
instruct them in the first and revealed chapters of Christianity and wisely avoid 
or hide points of discussion as much as they can, or pay attention to points of 
discussion relevant for the heathens rather than to those that are under discus- 
sion with the Christians, putting the emphasis on simple rather than on more 
subtle questions. In the Epistolae Indicae Francis Xavier says in the letter from 
the year 1544: ‘The ways of reasoning which should be applied to this illiter- 
ate nation, ignorant of everything, do not need to be as exquisite as the precise 
example the scholastic scholars left us’.?4 Thomas a Jesu says in De conversione 
omnium gentium, Book 4, Chapter 7: 


In the first place, it is shown by the history of the church that these matters 
should preferably be done by means of private talks, by means of gentle 
teaching and especially by means of prayer to God in combination with 
purity of morals and an exemplary life. This has made it clear that the 
people who have at any time been converted from heretics to the Chris- 
tian faith and religion, were brought to this by the silent nudge of the Holy 
Spirit and the gentle instruction of the Catholics rather than by clever dis- 
putations.25 | 234 


In confirmation he cites the story of Spiridion, a simple and old man, who met 
an arrogant and very acute philosopher at the Council of Nicaea and convinced 
him. He also gives the example of Alexander of Constantinople who confuted 
philosophers with a similar efficacy of simplicity. The examples of these people 
are well-known.?6 

We will now move on to the things that someone who wants to bring about 
a successful conversion should always apply among the Indians. Here we speak 
about the affirmative or positive means, after having talked about the negative 
things that one should, in our opinion, be very careful to avoid. The first place 
is for knowledge of the language in which we can speak and hold discussions 
with them. This is the first thing we should take care of. Acosta, says in Book 4, 
Chapter 6: 


24 Francis Xavier, Letter January 1544, Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae (1570, 3rd ed.), pp. 1-17, 
there p. 12. 

25 Thomas a Jesu, De procuranda salute omnium gentium, p. 153. 

26 Ibidem, p. 154. 
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When I am thinking carefully, frequently and for a long time, about 
the salvation of the Indians, nothing more handy, nothing more certain 
comes to mind than the thought that excellent and sincere people should 
develop an interest in the Indian language. They should get an intimate 
knowledge of the language and they should acquire fluency in speaking 
using dedication and daily exercise. For this reason, when his apostles 
were ready to go out in the world, Christ provided them with an admirable 
knowledge of languages by copiously pouring out the Holy Spirit over 
them. Nowadays it asks for work and industry. 


People should learn languages, either the own languages of the Indians or 
at least languages understood by some of them, for example Spanish or Por- 
tuguese. Some appropriate languages are common to many regions and peo- 
ples. Others are spoken by a single people: of the latter languages there is a 
large number in the East and the West. 

In particular it is necessary to learn the more common languages, such as in 
East India Malay, which is in very common use, more or less like French among 
the Europeans: to learn this language there have now been published gram- 
mars, colloquia, dictionaries, catechisms and other similar books. 

The Jesuit Ricci has made an important contribution to the understanding 
of the Chinese language, while relevant things also appear in other books men- 
tioned in his epistles as well as in Calapinus Europaeus Sinicus, in addition to 
the things found in Martini's Atlas Sinicus and Golius’ Appendix.?” 

The Jesuit Fernandez, famous from the Japanese missions, wrote a grammar 
of the Japanese language and a lexicon. A specimen of Japanese letters and 
words from a document of the king of Bungo is given as an appendix to the 
Epistolae japonicae.?® 


27  InNeo-Latin the word Calepinus was used as a synonym for dictionary, after the Italian 
lexicographer Ambrogio Calepino (1440-1510). Ricci's Portuguese-Chinese dictionary was 
discovered in 1934 in the Archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome. It is ascribed to Ruggieri 
and Ricci, although its authorship is under discussion. See: Yu, ‘The True Pioneer of the 
Jesuit China Mission: Michele Ruggieri’. Golius’ dictionary was printed as an Appendix to 
Martini's Atlas Sinicus: Golius, De regno Catayo additamentum. The appendix with infor- 
mation about the Chinese language is partly based on information given to Golius by 
Martini. The Chinese characters in the text were the first to be printed in Europe. The 
Dutch Justus Heurnius also made an early attempt to learn Chinese, see Kuiper, 'The ear- 
liest monument of Dutch Sinological studies’. 

28 Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, pp. 451—457. 
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In West America the Guaraní language is most widely spread and takes the 
most important place in Paraguay and Brazil. The people of Yucatan and the 
people in Strait Magelhaen understand this language.?9 | 235 

In De Léry, Chapter 20, you can read a discussion between the indigenous 
Tupinambá people written in Brazilian and Latin, and other things useful for 
the knowledge of that language.?? In the Inca empire of Peru the common lan- 
guage is the general language introduced by King Huayna Capac, the language 
they call Quechua and this language is not very difficult. The last of the Incas, 
Garcilaso, showed how it works in his history.?! 

In the more northerly provinces the main language is called Aymara, and 
this is not very difficult either, or very different from the first. A grammar of 
Aymara was already published in Rome, by Diego de Torres, by whom there 
exists a small commentary about Peruvian matters (De rebus Peruanis).?? In De 
Laet's De origine gentium Americanarum various things can be read about the 
language of the Huron people, from the dictionary by Gabriel Sagard, and about 
the language of the Mexicans and the Maquasi (Mohawk), who live in that part 
of America we call ‘Nieuw-Nederland, and about the language of others.?? 

Atthe end of his history Thomas Gage explains the grammar of the language 
Poqomchi, or Pocoman, used around parts of Guatemala and neighbouring 
regions.94 


29 Guaraní is a language (or collection of dialects) belonging to the Tupi-Guaraní subfamily 
of Tupian languages. The language was first described by the Spanish Jesuit Antonio Ruiz 
Montoya. It is still a thriving language, for example it is one of the two official languages 
of Paraguay, the majority of people of Paraguay speak this language. 

30 De Léry, ‘Colloquium in ipso aditu Brasiliensis orae inter indignas Tououpiambaultias 
Tououpinenkin Brasilice ac Latine conscriptum; in: Historia navigationis in Brasiliam, 
pp. 271-295. 

31 De la Vega, Comentarios reales de los Incas, 7.1 gives information about learning the lan- 
guage. 

32 De Torres Rubio, Arte de lengue aymara. There is also another dictionary of Aymara 
which was printed in Rome: Ludovico Bertonio: Arte y gramatica muy copiosa de la lengua 
aymara. Also mentioned is De Torres Bollo and Hayes, De rebus Peruanis commentarius. 
In contrast to what Hoornbeeck thinks, the books were written by two different people. 
Diego de Torres Bollo (1551-1638) and Diego de Torres Rubio (1557-1638). 

33 The Huron, also called Wyandot, Wyandotte or Wendat were an Iroquoian-speaking peo- 
ple who were living along the St. Lawrence river. Johannes de Laet, Notae, pp. 172-186, 
219-223. The dictionary mentioned in the book by De Laet is Sagard, Dictionnaire de la 
langue hurone. The native Americans whom the Dutch called Maquasi were called Iro- 
quois by the French. Nieuw-Nederland was a region between the 38th and 45th degrees 
of latitude in the North Eastern part of North America. It includes present-day New York 
City. 

34 Gage, A New Survey of the West-Indies, pp. 465-477. 
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Finally, in his French story about the missions of the Jesuits to southern 
America the Jesuit Pierre Pelleprat explains the language of the people in an 
introduction, dated 1655.35 

The languages a missionary should know are learned here or in the Indies, 
in the first years after arrival. I think it best to learn at least the rudiments prior 
to departure to save time. This is also the advice given by Walaeus: 


That in the one or two years before they leave they will get some instruc- 
tion in the language most useful in those regions. For this purpose one 
should find a man of good behaviour, knowledgeable in that language, 
who has returned to us from those parts. Otherwise they often are due to 
return before they have a practical knowledge of the language used by the 
Indians: this makes their living among the inhabitants of those regions 
less fruitful.36 


In the Gymnasium of Goa in the East Indies, the Jesuits have excellent pro- 
fessors and teachers of the Indian language to teach the missionaries.?? In the 
West the Dominicans stick to the inviolable decision to make Spaniards going 
there spend the first year exclusively on the study of the language. See Acosta, 
Book 4, Chapter 6 and following, about the necessary knowledge of the Indian 
language.?® Therefore they decided the following in the Council of Lima in 
America, confirmed by Sixtus v, in Actio 2, Chapter 4. Thomas a Jesu tells about 
it in Book 2, Chapter 3: 


For this reason everyone should be instructed in such a way that a Span- 
iard understands his Spanish and an Indian understands his Indian. Oth- 
erwise, however well he speaks, his word will be without fruit, according 
to the saying of the Apostle. Therefore in the future none of the Indians 
should be compelled to learn prayers or the catechism in Latin, because 

236 it is sufficient and much better to express it in one's own idiom. | If some 
of them wish to do so they can also add Spanish, which many people 
use nowadays. It is superfluous to demand yet another language from the 
Indians.?9 


35 Pelleprat, Relation des missions de P.P. de la Compagnie de Jésus. The explanation is titled 
‘Introduction a la langue des Galibis’. 

36 Walaeus, ‘Necessitas ac forma erigendi collegii seu seminarii Indici, Opera omnia 2, 
PP. 437-439, there p. 438. 

37  Thecollege is known as the College of St. Paul. It became the intellectual headquarters of 
the Jesuits in Asia from 1543 onwards. 

38 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, pp. 369-372. 

39 Articles contained in the Concilium Limense, pp. 26-27. 
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Now we only ask from the Council, that the Roman Catholics remember this 
in other places as well, where they urge people to use a foreign language in ser- 
vices. Without doubt the following is noted, which the Jesuit Acosta also blames 
his people for, in Book 4, Chapter 3: 


The Creed is recited two to three times a week. This happens in Spanish 
and the same goes for the other spoken texts. They are then ordered to 
learn them by heart in Spanish and to recite them from memory. They do 
not understand a syllable and they pronounce it in a ridiculous manner. 
This is a vulgar and trite way to spread the doctrine.*° 


What is the use of knowing the Indian language, unless it is first of all to give ser- 
mons in their language so that they understand and take them to heart? Here 
it is necessary that the sermon is written in such a way that it cannot only cap- 
ture those listeners who are unbelievers or uncivilized, and that it therefore is 
simple, but also that it inspires and enforces piety throughout and therefore is 
edifying and always genuine. A prudent preacher shall treat subject matter suit- 
able for time and place and he shall do this frequently, whenever possible, and 
by teaching things that can move their minds and convert them from disbelief 
and from a bad way of life towards belief and sanctity. In his Epistola Ormutina, 
the letter written in Hormuz in Persia in the year 1561 the Jesuit Gaspar writes: 


On Sundays and the other holidays three sermons are given by someone 
from our Society, one in the morning in the largest church, another one 
in the afternoon for the servants (or slaves, H.), where a great number of 
people also come to hear it: the third one in the public hospital for the 
sick.41 


The people are also stimulated to test each other about the sermons at home, 
with great success. In the Epistola Japanica from the year 1559 by Balthasar Gago 
it says: 


The Christians in Bungo have adopted the habit to come together on days, 
then in this home and then in that, as is convenient, to talk about spiritual 
matters and when they are together they call a brother from our house 
who helps them recall the sermon of that day.*? 


40 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 358. 
41  Berse, Epistolae Indicae, de praeclaris et stupendis rebus, p. 75. 
42 Gago, Letter November 1559, in Epistolae Japanicae 1 (1569), pp.197—224, there pp. 204—205. 
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And in another letter, written by Juan Fernandez in the year 1561 it says: 


In the evening of the same Sundays and on holidays they come together 
in private, and they choose three things to which they apply themselves in 
particular: the first is to bring back to mind the summary of the Christian 
doctrine that they have heard, which is really very useful.*? 


This practice is to be recommended to everyone and should be practised by 
them, to ensure that hearing the sermons produces worthy and copious bene- 
fits, not only among disbelievers, but also among Christians. 

Finally we should not reject their habit to let preachers change place from 
time to time, so that people who have preached with great result in one place 
are used in other places as well, to avoid the boredom that easily develops in 
people as a result of a longer acquaintance and to ensure that the seeds of the 
holy doctrine are continually being planted in other fields to yield a greater 

237 profit. | Therefore it is in the interest of the church to be seen in different places, 
apart from the places of the disbelievers. Thomas a Jesu says in Book 4, Chap- 
ter 11: 


But it is certainly not difficult for ministers and it would even be very con- 
venient for the disbelievers when the ministers change places from time 
to time, but the same doctrine is repeated everywhere, so that the milk of 
the Gospel is offered to the little ones.** 


Sermons are closely followed and complemented by catechism classes for the 
young, which are very useful too. Adolescents and also less educated people 
of all ages, are instructed in the first elements of the faith in a familiar lan- 
guage and presentation. Catechisation has always been used in every church, 
the Jewish as well as the Christian and has always been very valuable, as we 
showed before in the treatise about this subject.** It has also been explained 
with reference to Deut. 6:6.7.8.9 by Hottinger this year, in his Disputation De 
theologia cathechetica.** It is also more suitable for converting disbelievers, 
which makes it a more familiar and better fitting manner to capture people. 
What the Catholics learned from the Protestants in Europe and practiced them- 


43 Fernández, Letter October 1561, Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae (1570, 3rd ed.), pp. 207-229, 
there p. 215. 

44 Thomas a Jesu, De procuranda salute omnium gentium, p. 196. 

45 Hoornbeeck, Tractaat van catechesatie. 

46 . Hottinger, Disputatio exegetica de theologia catechetica. 
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selves, they have enthusiastically used in both Indies among the disbelievers, 
aware of its necessity and success.*” Therefore in their letters these practises are 
very often mentioned and perpetually praised. They had been preceded by the 
example of the old Christian Church that attracted heathens in this way and so 
prepared them for the faith and baptism, most of all bishop Augustine in that 
golden treatise De cathechizandis rudibus. And before him Cyril, the archbishop 
of Jerusalem, in the catechism^ that he wrote. Here we find the boasting of the 
ancients, addressed to the heathens: 


Let them teach in this way if they have any trust in the truth, let them talk, 
let them speak, and I repeat, let them feel free to discuss everything with 
us: for their error and stupidity will be ridiculed by the old women whom 
they despise and by our boys. 


These are Lactantius’ words in Book 5, Chapter 20.?? Later even the priests of 
the heathens copied this example among their own people. Jodocus Schouten 
says in De religione Siamensium: 'the main rites and ceremonies, whereby they 
organize the worship of their gods are sermons, catechisation and songs in the 
morning and in the evening’.*° In this respect the Roman Catholics recommend 
especially Francis Xavier, about whom Emanuel Acosta says the following in 
his Commentarius rerum Indicarum: 'Busy with work until the sixth hour of the 
day, he does not miss a day in explaining things from the catechism to the boys 
although his body is extremely tired’.5! See also José de Acosta, De procuranda 
Indorum salute, Book 4, Chapter 21 and 22; 'The result expected of catechiz- 
ing the Indians’. In the letter from Hormuz which we mentioned before: ‘Every 
day children get instruction to promote their piety’.52 | In De rebus Japonicis, in 238 
book 3 of the epistles it says: ‘What if you see a hundred boys and girls come 


47 Hoornbeeck, Tractaat van catechisatie, 63—76 argues that in the medieval Church catech- 
esis was neglected, Protestants revived it, and Catholic missionaries now imitate it with 
signal results. 

48 Hoornbeeck uses the Greek term xatnyýostç. 

49 Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones 5.19.14. 

50 Schouten, ‘De religione Siamensium. Ex descriptione Belgica Iodoci Schoutenii' in Vare- 
nius, Descriptio regni Japoniae et Siam, pp. 216—223, there p. 220. Hoornbeeck leaves out 
the second part of the sentence, perhaps not surprising seeing the resemblance to Roman 
Catholic ritual: ‘sacrifices made by priests, which are made by lighting many candles, burn- 
ing incense and scattering herbs and flowers in temples near the pools of their fictitious 
gods’. 

51 Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, p. 6. 

52  Berse, Epistolae Indicae, de praeclaris et stupendis rebus, p. 75. 
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together twice a day for catechisation, who a few days ago were still devoted to 
the devil and now enter the church as Christians?'5? We should certainly apply 
ourselves diligently and frequently to this exercise, where everyone hopes to 
receive his own profit. This was the reason that the order of the Jesuits was first 
approved by Pope Paul 111, in the year 1540. Because for several years they had 
already been occupied ‘with teaching the things necessary to lead children and 
uneducated people to the Christian instruction of man’, under the condition 


thatthey should concentrate especially on the instruction of children and 
uneducated people in the Christian doctrine of the ten commandments 
and of other similar rudimentary matters and whatever they shall regard 
as appropriate for the persons, places and times. 


And in the Confirmation of the order by Julius 111, from the year 1550: That the 
society was established mainly ‘for the instruction of children and uneducated 
people in Christianity’5+ 

In any case, to this date they have retained the opinion that it is good to use 
two methods of catechisation: a shorter and simpler form for beginners, and 
a more comprehensive one for more advanced pupils. In Book 5, Chapter 14, 
Acosta says: 


To ensure that the catechists teach all these things and that the Indians 
pick them up, it is needed first of all to use a twofold kind of catechism, 
one a brief compendium that they can learn by heart, if possible, which is 
a summary of all things necessary for the faith and morals of a Christian 
man, the other one more extended, where the same is taught more fully 
and more clearly and confirmed by more copious proof.55 


Elsewhere, in Book 4, Chapter 3, he reproaches the people who accuse the Indi- 
ans of slowness in learning, when, if it is properly looked at, the fault seems to 
lie more with the teachers. Especially in teaching the catechism the prompti- 
tude and progress of the student to respond in the correct way depend on the 
dexterity and skill of the teacher. 


53 Almeida, Epistola Societati Iesu in Lusitaniam’ in Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate 
Iesu in Oriente gestarum, pp. 279—290, there p. 284. 

54 Paulus 111, 'Approbatio instituti et religionis clericorum regularium Societatis Iesu; in: 
Cherubini, Magnum Bullarium Romanum 1 (1692), p. 738. Julius 111, 'Approbatio secunda 
instituti religionis clericorum regularium Societatis Iesu, melius explicata, ibidem, 788. 

55 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 490. 
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I do not completely reject a habit I have often seen in Roman Catholics deal- 
ing with catechumens which, according to their letters, is also applied to disbe- 
lievers, namely that they attract the minds of children and encourage them to 
study by means of a kind of reward. In the letter by Luis Fróis, written in Goa in 
the year 1560 it says: 'By small prizes and by gifts invented for this purpose we 
attract and stimulate the minds of the children and these we give to the more 
diligent pupils’.5® In other letters, written by Sebastian Fernandes, written in 
Goa in the year 1569 it says: 


To this end ten of our people come to the churches of five parishes in this 
city on Sunday evening to take care of the catechisation. Apart from the 
other people 200, 300 or nearly 400 boys come to each of these churches, 
so studiously and eagerly that they gladly leave their childish play for the 
sake of learning. Moreover, they are spurred on by some rewards.5? 


All the same I doubt whether we should attach equal importance to what they 

say about the numbers. | I hardly trust what Emanuel Texeira wrote in the year 239 
1509, also in Goa, namely that from his catechism class 16.000 people were 
brought to baptism, apart from the women for whom they had appointed mar- 

ried women in a different house. They namely also use the help of women in 
catechisation. In this letters mentioned earlier Sebastian Fernandes says: 


The male catechumens are led by a brother. The women live separately 
and far away and they are in the care of a woman from Ethiopia, who is 
very skilled in this matter. And she does her work so wisely and so seri- 
ously that people have great confidence in her diligence and wisdom.5? 


[xxix] What the Indian letters are constantly telling us about the incredible 
number of people baptized should be read with care. In the year 1550 Henrici 
Enriquez wrote about 20.000 people being baptized.5? Antonius Quadrus gives 
the following numbers: in the year 1559 on the first of January 50, on the 25th 
of that month 129, on the 27th of February 132. On the second of April 214, on 


56 Fróis, Letter dated 1560, Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae (1570, 3rd edition), p. 203. The 
text by Fróis reads ‘xeniolis’ instead of ‘praemiolis. Xeniolum means ‘small gift; whereas 
praemium has more the meaning of ‘reward’ or ‘bribe’. 

57 Fernandes, Letter to Praepositus Generalis, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, 
Pp. 105-129, there p. 109. 

58 Ibidem, p. 106. 

59 His Latinized name is Henricus Henriquez (date of birth unknown-1555). 
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the 4th of May 120 baptized people are reported, on the 28th of May 85, on the 
29th of June 198, on the 6th of August 315, and so on, at one time he mentions 
300 people baptized at the same time, at other times 150, 500, 400 and another 
500. On the island of Goa in the year 1556 Luis Fróis wrote about 42 baptisms, 
in the following year 80, but in the year 1558 1.916, in the year 1559 3.260, in the 
year 1560 12.742. Johannes de Beyra says in his letter of the year 1553 that some- 
times more than 5.000 people were baptized on one day and he says that in one 
week more than 15.000 people were admitted to baptism. In the Commentar- 
ius rerum Indicarum by Emmanuel Acosta it is said that in the year 1560 more 
than 20.000 people were converted. In the letter to Matthias Wenssen, dated 
1581, Martinus de Valentia wrote about the success of the Observant Francis- 
cans.8? This letter was published together with the Narrationes of Ferdinand 
Cortez: 


Let me be honest and not exaggerate: more than 1.000.000 Indians have 
been baptized by your sons, especially by those twelve men who were 
sent with me by the very reverend gentleman, Cardinal of the Holy Cross, 
our brother Father Francisco de Angelis, who baptized more than 100.000 
people when he was minister-general. And in the following letter by the 
hands of the friars of our order of St. Francis from the regular observance 
more than 250.000 people have been baptized. 


240 I would wish that these things are true rather than that I believe them | and I 
hope that at least those people were first instructed in the Christian faith and 
then baptized. I do not even accept it about their children, if the parents by 
chance would have produced their children after they themselves had been 
baptized. I know full well how insolently and sordidly they operate in this activ- 
ity, so that people who were taught only to make the sign of the cross or to recite 
the Pater Noster or Ave Maria were deemed worthy to be baptized and that in 
short they compel most of them to accept baptism by force or by threats or 
for some other cause. In his Historia Americana, Chapter 20, the Englishman 
John Gage tells how thousands were led to baptism. If this were not true, would 
they raise the question in the schools, or argue with so much contention about 
the question whether it is allowed to recruit them for baptism against their 
will? Or to recruit the sons of disbelievers, against the will of their parents? See 


60 Martinus de Valentia was a Franciscan missionary in the West Indies. Matthias Wenssen 
was commissionary general of the Friars Minor. Cortés and Savorgnano, De insulis. 

61 De Valentia, 'De fratrum minorum regularis observantiae profectu et animarum lucro in 
HuKetan, sive Nova Hispania, in: Grynaeus, Novus orbis, pp. 536—537. 
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Thomas, 2.2., question 10, article 3 and his commentators, Scotus in 4 Distinc- 
tio, 4, question 10, Azor, Tome 1 of Institutiones morales, Book 8, Chapter 25.92 
There is also a political thrust to the Indian stories about the great number of 
baptisms they performed: doubtless so as to have something to set against the 
defection of others in these regions, defection towards the heathens, as they 
say, i.e. the Protestants. The title of the book Rerum a Societate Jesu in Oriente 
gestarum immediately makes this clear, when the subtitle says that in this book 
the readers ‘can see how God never deserts his church, and for those who defect 
from the true religion substitutes countless others, even in the most remote 
regions’. Not to mention the money they take from that indiscriminate amount, 
supposedly collected for the church, which they cheat out of the people every 
day. The Englishman John Gage says in Historia Indiae Occidentalis, Chapter xv 
that he was with the bishop of Chiapas, Bernard de Salazar, when within the 
space of one month he received 1.600 ducats from the confirmation of chil- 
dren.63 

But let us return to catechism: this is especially necessary for disbelievers 
who are to be baptized. Certainly very useful in the church for instruction and 
conversion is the catechisation for young people who have visited it not only to 
learn to respond to questions, but also to prophesy®* among themselves, and let 
also older people or parents profit from their example,® and to plant the seed 
from which in due time the chosen rectors and pastors of the church can ren- 
der its state very firm and flowering.96 Because new converts usually are aware 
of the new light and grace given to them, they are more active than others in 
sharing the benefit they have experienced themselves and in lighting more peo- 
ple by their fire. In the Epistola Japanica from the year 1554 by the Jesuit Petrus 
Dalcena it says: 


Now I come to the diligence and fervour of the new Christians. Among 
them there is one who more than others is keen to preach and to win oth- 
ers for Christ, so that in that part of the city where he lives there is hardly 


62 Aquinas, Summa theologica 2.2, 10.3, Duns Scotus, Quaestiones super sententias liber quar- 
tus, 4.10. Azor, Institutionum moralium 1.8.25, pp. 823-828. 

63 Thomas Gage, A New Survey of the West-Indies, p. 229. Hoornbeeck mistakenly writes John 
Gage. 

64 Lit.: tpopytevety, a technical term for a practice introduced in the Reformed congregations 
in Geneva and London in the 16th century, whereby Church members, usually in the pres- 
ence of pastors, freely discussed matters of faith from Scripture, in order to learn and to 
dispel remaining doubts. 

65 Lit.: dvev Aóyov, which means without words, by their example. 

66 See Hoornbeeck, Tractaat van catechisatie, pp. 87-92. 
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241 any family to be found without Christians, | not to mention the many oth- 
ers in other places whom he also made to embrace the faith.” 


A seminary for such people could certainly offer something good for the Indian 
churches so that they would have to depend less on the help and the missions 
of our own people. 

Arias Sanctius writes about the activity of the catechumens in a letter from 
the year 1562: ‘When they have prayed to God in the correct manner, one of 
them recites some things from the catechism written in Japanese that they go 
on to discuss among themselves.6° Alexander Valignano had already written 
a catechism in Japanese.8? In 1658 Abraham Pierson wrote a short catechism 
in the Indian language and in English, for the English colonies in America and 
for the disbelievers in that place.7? And in Book n, Chapter 4, Thomas a Jesu 
shows us the catechism or short instruction for converting less educated hea- 
thens. This has been translated from the Indian language and approved by the 
Synod of New Granada. It is not unintelligent, if we leave out a few things that 
were inserted to no purpose and are not relevant, such as the Immaculate Vir- 
gin, the Pope of Rome and the practice of hearing confession as well as the 
mandates of the church.” 

Finally, to make us value the catechisation classes even more, they can also 
take the place of a service, if necessary. In a letter by Nicolas Nunez, written in 
Ternate in the year 1569 it says: ‘On Sundays and holidays everyone comes to 
the catechisation class which takes the place of a Mass because of the shortage 
of priests'?? 

We strive to achieve three things by our instruction: first of all that the lis- 
teners know the things they need to know. Next: that they do what God orders 
all people to do, and finally that they are able to pray in order to get divine 
help and a divine blessing in all things. It is an important part of the work of 
evangelisation to teach them to pray to God in the correct manner: not to pre- 
scribe in detail how to pronounce the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria, which is 
what the Roman Catholics obtrude on them most of the time, which generally 


67 . Dalcena, Letter 1554, Epistolae lapanicae 1, pp. 43-73, there pp. 57-58. 

68 Sanctius, Letter 1562, Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate lesu in Oriente gestarum, 
pp. 311-315, there p. 313. 

69 Valignano, Catechismus Christianae fidei. 

70 Pierson, Some helps for the Indians. Hoornbeeck spells the name as Peirson. 

71 Thomas a Jesu, De procuranda salute omnium gentium, pp. 825-827. 

72 Nunez, Letter February 1569, in: Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente ges- 
tarum, pp. 95-98, there p. 97. 
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makes them think that people are almost Christian when they have mastered 
these prayers, but to truly pray to God from their heart, the way he wants to be 
prayed to, in the name of Jesus Christ. The Roman Catholics now use a way of 
teaching the heathens that you could use, provided that you take away the last 
part about the worship of Mary. You would not do wrong to add some remarks 
or give a more thorough explanation of the justification of sinful man before 
God. ‘The manner of teaching the heathens; it says in the Epistola Japonica by 
Juan Fernandez: ‘First we teach what is God’, page 225, Tome 1 et cetera. ‘While 
these things are being done we teach them the Lord’s prayer, the Hail Mary, 
the Magnificat and when they have been taught in this way we finally baptize 
them'73 

What they remark about the songs—just like the Roman Catholics have 
completely adopted the example of our own people, who sing psalms to the 
great good and admiration of many—| an effort should absolutely be made to 242 
have everyone learn sacred songs, even the heathens, because everywhere peo- 
pleare attracted and drawn by song. In this way meaningless and dirty songs get 
banned and are replaced by better ones. But I think it also is a good idea to give 
the daily prayers the form of a song, as is customary among the Germans. This 
does not mean that people should not pray in a different way, but that they can 
do it in this way too. Moreover, if the catechism could also be recited in metri- 
cal form or sung, I do not doubt that this would be a fruitful work. Some years 
ago we made an attempt to set our Heidelberg catechism to the melody of the 
Decalogue, but other matters drew us away. We entrust this not very difficult 
work to more propitious talents.”4 Acosta, says in De Indorum salute, Book 5, 
Chapter 22: 


Children and less educated people are made familiar with the catechism 
in a simple and easy to remember way, and this on fixed days and times, 
partly by means of singing, partly by means of reciting.” 


73 Fernandez, Letter October 1561, Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae (1570, 3rd edition), pp. 225- 
226. 

74 The use of rhyme as a mnemonic device was used in the Reformed Church, but not in a 
missionary context, as the Jesuits did. Constantijn Huygens published a rhymed version 
of the Apostolic Confession, to which he later added the Ten Commandments, Porteman 
and Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de Muzen, p. 335. The Heidelberg Catechism 
was rhymed and set to music several times as well: Van 't Veld, Wegwijzer naar Chris- 
tus. 

75 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, p. 510. 
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In the letter by Sebastian Fernandes which I already mentioned a number 
of times it says: ‘Therefore on fixed days they come together with great joy to 
publicly sing the first principles of the Christian belief and teaching’. Later: ‘So 
that there is no district of the town that does not resound with the words of the 
Christian catechism’.’6 

Furthermore, Christian instruction should not look down upon the morals, 
art or science of the people, but rather it should improve and perfect them. The 
use of these achievements also has great power among the faithful to direct 
and entice their minds to higher things. Informal and friendly conversations 
are very important for everyone’s mind. Especially when the heathens see that 
we do not merely present them with all kinds of duties, but that we have under- 
taken such a long and difficult voyage for their benefit with the sole purpose to 
instruct them and to teach them all the more salutary things. That we postpone 
and desert our own concerns to come to them and help them, involving great 
exertion and cost! I know that this argument has sometimes caught their atten- 
tion and made them seriously investigate the doctrine proposed to them by the 
Christians. Francis Xavier says in the Epistola Japonica from the year 1549: 


They are most surprised that we have come from such remote parts of the 
world, namely from Portugal, to Japan, which is 18.000 miles away, only 
to show them divine things and the road to eternal salvation through the 
belief in Christ.” 


In the commentary on De rebus Peruanis by John Hay we find the letter by Diego 
Vazquez in which he writes that in the first sermon to the Indians he said as 
emphatically as possible that he had left his parents and all his belongings in 

his homeland, only to help them with matters concerning the eternal salvation 

of the soul. The next day he learned from the royal governor that an Indian 
woman had cried in earnest because he had left his parents for their sake.7? So 

243 this may be helpful for making an impression on natural and rational minds. | 
Many of the heathens are lovers of literature and philosophy, just like the 
Chinese are lovers of mathematics. By means of this science the Jesuit Matteo 

Ricci obtained a great reception and place among them and recently Martini 


76 Fernandes, Letter November 1569, in Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente 
gestarum, pp. 105-129, there 105, 110. Sebastian Fernandes (Zhong Mingren) was one of the 
first two Chinese members of the Jesuit order. 

77 Francis Xavier, Letter 1549, Epistolae Iapanicae 1 (1570). 

78  DeTorres Bollo and Hay, De rebus Peruanis commentarius, pp. 67—68. The citation is almost 
literal, but the phrase ‘serio’, ‘in earnest’ is not in the book. 
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did the same. They also have such a good knowledge of medicine that Martini 
prefers their doctors to ours for their treatments, although in the preface of the 
Atlas he shows a preference for Europeans with respect to theory and in dis- 
cussions: 


They make most of their many medicines from ‘simplicia’ and infusions. 
They also use cauterization and massages, but not bloodletting, because 
they regard that as very a serious error. They prefer restoring the blood 
to the right balance by fasting and other cooling methods. They say that 
when there is too much heat in a pan it is not so useful to pour out the 
stock, but that, if you want to temper the heat, you have to lower the fire. 
They have such a clear comprehension of the pulse that from their secret 
knowledge they can sometimes even discover ulcers this way. They dis- 
tinguish six motions of the pulse in each hand, three main ones and the 
same amount of a lower order, which all refer to various parts of the body: 
the first to the heart, another to the liver, a third to the stomach and in the 
same way others to other parts of the body. When they visit a patient, the 
examination of the pulse takes up half an hour, while everyone is very 
quiet and the patient gets annoyed. It allows them to quickly indicate the 
origin of the disturbance of the temperament and to know in which body 
part it happens and make the correct diagnosis.” 


As the most important physician they celebrate the Emperor Shennong who 
was a diligent investigator of nature, and who actively researched the power of 
herbs: 


He caused danger not to the bodies of other people, as many researchers 
do, but to his own body, because he tried out what effect they had in the 
stomach on the digestion of food, and in other body parts or illnesses, 
whether they could create or cure an illness. 


he says in the Historia Sinica, Book 1.8? This is the reason they have books about 
herbs, plants and simplicia, so learned and illustrated with drawings, that they 
yield nothing to Dioscorides or Matthioli. They are very well versed in every 
kind of philosophy as well. Although their philosophy is a little different from 
ours. They state that there are five elements, water, fire, wood, metal and earth. 


79 Martini, Novus atlas Sinicus, ‘Praefatio’, p. 7. 
80 Martini, Sinicae historiae decas prima, p. 13. 
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They do not regard air as an element, because they say this is only the breath 
of the earth which feeds and nurses us from its udders as long as we live on the 
earth, but that it milks the dead and adds them to itself and to its fluid. 

The Chinese can easily be guided from the study of scholarship to that of 
virtue, which is something they prefer to all other things. When the death of 
Ricci was being openly deplored by everyone, even the heathens, it was noticed 
that no one said that he was an important philosopher or mathematician, but 
that everyone praised him for his virtue and good behaviour. He continuously 
attracted them so greatly by the incentives of scholarship that to his own peo- 
ple he sometimes seemed excessive in this respect. Trigault writes about his 
death in De expeditione Christiana apud Sinas, Book 5, Chapter 20.8! In this way 

244 the minds of the Chinese were won over, | and he did easily acquire an opportu- 
nity to speak with them about faith and matters divine. Yes, access to the royal 
city was obtained for Ricci and his men by even using the help of a cleverly 
made clock presented to the king, They were also admitted to the palace, at 
least to deliver the clock. The eunuchs, whose duty it is to correctly establish 
the time on the pain of death, were very pleased with it. Via the eunuchs, who 
are the only ones to whom the king shows himself, they were recommended to 
the king as people very necessary to him. Therefore in the year 1611 they were 
finally admitted by a royal safe-conduct and they were asked to emendate the 
errors in the calendar of Chinese festivals and to publish their books of math- 
ematical disciplines in the Chinese language. In this way they arrived at that 
position of dignity that the Jesuits have retained to a remarkable extent until 
this time. Their delightful and useful history can be read in the letters by Nico- 
las Trigault written in the years 1610 and 1611. He said: ‘Truly the Chinese have 
the mentality that they are more easily convinced by written texts than by dis- 
cussion meetings’.82 

In the meantime every opportunity should be taken to meet with them and 
to acquaint them with Christ. The Chinese regard it as especially admirable, as 
also said in the letters by Trigault, that whenever they go to speak with Chris- 
tians about whatever topic, these Christians always include something about 
their God. This leads the Chinese to conclude that the Christians are full of God 
and that they want his doctrine to be propagated in all possible manners. For 
they like to interrogate them and start discussions. Francis Xavier writes about 
the Japanese: 


81 Trigault and Ricci, De Christiana expeditione apud Sinas, pp. 610—616. 
82 Trigault, Litterae Societatis Jesu e regno Sinarum annorum 1610 et 1, p. 53. 
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They completely follow reason as their guideline as much as anyone can, 
and generally they are so curious and tenacious in asking questions, that 
they do not stop holding discussions and sharing our answers with oth- 
ers.83 


Juan Fernandez puts some of their questions in his letter: 


The Japanese came to us in our home to tire us with all kinds of inter- 
rogations. One of the questions was from which material God had made 
the soul. For they knew quite well that the body consists of four elements. 
What is the colour of the soul, how does it look? What are demons? Why 
does the devil tempt humans and hate them so much? Why, if everything 
that God has made is good, has he created Lucifer as a bad and insolent 
spirit? Some people asked: what is God, where is he? Can he be seen? Oth- 
ers asked, why has God surrounded the access to his glory with such great 
difficulties, if he is so kind? In short, there was such a great number of 
people from morning to evening asking these and other questions, that 
the house was completely filled.8* 


One should actively make time to listen and solve these questions, without any 
distaste or conceit. 

They are also very pleased with the works of humanity and charity per- 
formed by the Christians, directed to their poor or ill or finally their deceased. | 245 
It was a habit among the Japanese to kill the infants of poorer people, as soon 
as they were born, by putting a foot on their neck, because they believed that 
poor people did not need a life that they would lead in misery. Therefore the 
Christians built an orphanage, in which also the infants of those heathens were 
fed at the expense of the Christians: this matter moved their minds very much, 
seeing such great pity and benevolence of the Christians towards their infants. 

They boast about Francis Xavier, because he had the habit to 


visit the ill and the prisoners and the hospitals, or if possible to live in 
them, so that he could look after the patients more easily. He was present 
for them day and night suffering great hardship to the admiration of all, 
and also he himself wrapped the bodies of the dead in a funeral shroud 
in the correct manner for burial. 


83 Francis Xavier, Epistola 1, in: Torsellini, De vita Francesci Xaverii, p. 124. 
84 Fernández, Letter to Francis Xavier, Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente 
gestarum, pp. 174-177, there pp. 1742175. 
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For the Christians built hospitals wherever they could, also for the use of the 
heathens. Very surprised as they were by this, they could only approve of the 
doctrine of the people whose works they saw. 

In the Indian letter by Henrici Enriquez: ‘For before they had seen the dili- 
gence and the piety towards the patients who are looked after in this hospital, 
they could not even imagine it.85 And in the Japanese letter by Juan Fernández 
it says: 'The festival for the dead and the medicines which we prepare and the 
works done in our hospital play a very important role in drawing heathens to 
the belief in Christ’.8° In the Japanese letter by Eduard Sylvius from the year 
1555 it says: ‘the burial of the dead, which we practice, moves and interests the 
heathens a lot, et cetera, page 118.87 

Because the heathens are not equal with respect to location and mentality, 
I think that, when a choice is to be made, we should first approach those who 
have better morals than the others, and who by their correct way of reasoning 
seem less hostile to the faith, such as in the East the Chinese and Japanese, in 
the West the Mexicans and Peruvians. The cultivation of scholarship, the disci- 
pline of morals and a form of secure government have been flourishing among 
them in different measure for a long time. Especially the Chinese are very eager 
for knowledge and for virtue and in second place the Japanese. Therefore they 
more easily allow a new religion to be preached to them. 

I do not know whether the excellent sayings and deeds of the Chinese and of 
others on the subject of virtue should cause us to feel amazed or ashamed. They 
yield in nothing to the philosophers of the Greeks or the Romans and they will 
certainly condemn the life of most Christians on their dying day. Not to men- 
tion Confucius, a philosopher who has such great and unshakeable authority 
among them. In Historia Sinica, Book 4 Martini speaks about his ethics and 
their fundament from his first book: 


246 Attributed to him is a great doctrine, or a doctrine of great men, | saying 
that everyone should make others perfect as he has perfected himself, so 
that everyone should follow one thing, i.e. the highest good. This perfec- 
tion means that everyone lights the natural fire in himself and keep this 
burning, so that he never strays from natural law and from the prescrip- 
tions inherent in nature. Because this cannot happen without true knowl- 


85 Enriquez, Letter November 1550, Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae (1570, 3rd ed.), pp. 102-105, 
there p. 104. 

86 Fernández, Letter October 1561, Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae (1570, 3rd ed.), pp. 207-229, 
there 224. 

87 Sylvius Letter September 1555, Epistolae Iapanicae 1 (1569), pp. 111-131, p. 126. 
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edge and expertise, attention should be paid to philosophy, which gives 
us knowledge about the things we should do or avoid. This knowledge we 
use to direct our plans, to perfect the will, i.e. both kinds of actions, so 
that we do not feel or want anything unless it agrees with reason. Fur- 
thermore, there also exists the perfection of the body and the senses, and 
in all external actions the right disposition depends on virtue. This good 
disposition would never succeed if it did not blossom on the basis of a 
good mind, as if in fecund earth.®8 


What is more famous than the following saying that is found nearly literally 
in the work of the same Confucius: 'Do not do anything to someone else that 
you would not want to undergo yourself'?8? It is so similar that Martini says— 
but I leave the responsibility with him,—that he probably knew the true God, 
since at that time the Chinese did not have any idols, and there were no idol 
worshippers, they worshipped one heaven, and he himself taught that reason 
is planted in us from heaven and that what is in heaven is the most perfect and 
the highest without a body. He says that this was proven to him by a Chinese 
but Christian philosopher, from the book Chungiu written by Confucius. He 
had foreseen that the Word would become flesh and that he had anticipated 
this with hopeful certainty and that he also knew the year in the Chinese cal- 
endar when this would happen.9° 

Neither will we speak about Mencius (Mengzi), close to Confucius, who had 
been taught philosophy by Confucius’ grandson, Zisi.?! As an old man, Mengzi 
once asked him what was of main importance in rulinga state and he answered: 
'the profit of the people; Mengzi answered: 


A good and wise man teaches the people piety and justice, and he reigns 
with the help of both virtues. You, on the other hand, I do not at all under- 
stand why you think you should first of all seek profit? 


88 Martini, Sinicae Historiae decas prima, pp. 129-130. 

89 This saying of course reminded Hoornbeeck's readers of a famous saying from the Bible: 
So whatever you wish that others would do to you, do also to them, for this is the Law 
and the Prophets (Matt. 7:12). And as you wish that others would do to you, do so to them 
(Luke 6:31). 

go  Chungiuis one of the five classics of Confucianism. It consists of Annals over the years 
722 BC to 479 BC. Many Chinese scholars have tried to discover profound meaning in the 
text. It was not written by Confucius. 

91 Mencius (Mengzi), fourth century BC, was a Confucian philosopher. See: Van Norden, 
‘Mencius’, Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 
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Then Zisi said: ‘If you reckon correctly, both are the same. The common 
profit I speak of does not consist of anything but piety and justice’. 

In the time of Mengzi there also existed the philosophy of a certain Zhuang 
Zi, who thought that it was not allowed to strive for anything that appeared to 
have a connection with injustice or that had its origin in injustice. Therefore 
he did not live in his father’s house, because he believed this had been built by 
bad men, and neither did he easily have meals with other people. Once, when 
his brother was given a pair of ducks he turned to his mother and he urged her 
to see that the gift did not come from an unjust person or from an insufficiently 

247 just cause.?? | 

You can see examples of what they did in every sort of life, especially in civil 
life. In this respect you should hear the brother of the Emperor Tai Kang talk 
to him when he was deprived of his empire and had become an exile, like a 
certain Antoninus, a Roman: 


This is the law given to the ruler by our grandfather Yu. That one must 
love the people, not despise or oppress them. That this is the foundation 
of the empire, on which its strength and steadiness is resting. It is similar 
to a charioteer, who is in the lead, but who is holding six horses on frayed 
reins. Should he not act with care? 


It is said that the Emperor Qin Er Shi later used the same comparison about 
horses: ‘The course of mortal life is hardly less quick than a carriage drawn by 
six horses’. About governing the empire the Emperor Shun made a very clear 
remark to his prefects: ‘I order you to follow my example only when I order 
what is good and just. 

Their philosophy focuses on the creation of an example for the education 
of the king. Guan Longfeng, by far the most important chief magistrate of the 
Chinese, said to the emperor Jie: ‘It is characteristic of a good ruler not only to 
give his people rules for a good way of life, but to be good himself, if he wants 
to enjoy a solid state of peace with his subjects’, Yang said to the Emperor Xian: 
‘That the laws are not obeyed by the people is caused by the fact that they are 
neglected first of all by the highest people of which the example moves on to 
others as if by some kind of law’. This is the origin of the joke of King Qi which 
became a proverb among the Chinese.?? When he wanted to praise the pre- 


92 Zhuang Zi (late fourth century BC) was a pivotal figure in classical Philosophical Daoism. 
A central idea in Daoism is that of dao, a social or a natural path. See Hansen, ‘Zhuangzi’, 
Stanford Encyclopia of Philosophy. 

93 Martini, Sinicae Historiae decas prima, p. 153. 
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fects he said: ‘Four prefects illuminate a thousand stadia’. A certain Jie Xu said 
to Confucius about the palace: ‘Those who seek great honours in the palace, 
seek great danger’. The Emperor Tang says about the dignity of the empire: T 
feel horror at the name of empire like at the sight of an enormous abyss’. How 
great was not the simplicity of the Emperor Yao who also loved simplicity in 
greetings and in titles??^ He despised expensive furniture and precious gems 
and stones, did not listen to concerts in his honour and did not live in ornate 
and lacquered homes. The enthusiasm for war and peace was judged correctly 
by Ji Gong, when he held the following speech in the presence of the Emperor 
Mu: 


The well-known and excellent virtue of emperors loves peace more than 
war. They do not draw weapons, unless forced. Weapons are always hated 
by them and dangerous, for the people, for the treasury, in short not more 
dangerous for the losers than for the winners.?5 


Their teachers and the people watching over their morals they hold in great 
esteem. When they received an advice from the philosophers about a useful 
and necessary matter, the kings themselves used to accept this with bowed 
knees. A student never sits face to face with a teacher, but always in a lower 
place. And this not only when he is studying with him, but throughout his life. 
He always calls him ‘teacher’, which is the most important title among the Chi- 
nese and he keeps calling himself ‘student’. Cheng inherited the empire from 
his father Wu when he was not yet capable to succeed because of his age. | In 248 
the meantime he lived in a house built by his teacher Boqin next to the grave of 
his dead father.?6 If he sometimes did something wrong, the teacher was pun- 
ished with whiplashes in the sight of the boy, to teach him that he deserved 
punishment himself, and also so that he would refrain from bad behaviour out 
of love for his teacher and not subject him to punishment. Once, when the 
emperor was playing with his younger brother Yo, it happened that jokingly 
he appointed him petty king by imperial decree. Boqin said: ‘The promises of 
the emperor should carry weight even during play. Princes should be careful in 
what they say, but they should be even more trustworthy in their behaviour.%” 


94  TheEmperor Yao was a legendary emperor from the 24th century BC, presented as a model 
and inspiration by Confucius. 

95 Martini, Sinicae Historiae decas prima, pp. 94-95. 

96 Ibidem, pp. 89-90. 

97 Ibidem, pp. 91-92. 
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There also is, as is fitting, an even greater respect for one’s parents. This 
respect is so great that a son can never reach a higher grade of dignity than 
the father. If it so happens that the son gets honours in the state that the father 
did not receive, he shares the title with the father, even if the father is dead. 

How wise they are with respect to wrongs can be read in the life of the 
Emperor Jing: ‘There is nothing that increases and stimulates virtue more than 
disdain for the wrongs one has endured"? In the biography of Liu Bang it says: 
‘It is characteristic of great minds to forgive the things that are as they are. They 
never show their greatness more than when they neglect an opportunity to 
revenge a wrong when this is offered to them'?? 

And so there are various lessons and examples of how to live a good life 
which one may rightly be surprised to find among those remote peoples. For 
they are constantly inclined to promote virtue in themselves and their people. 
The Emperor Tang wanted to have it inscribed in the magnificent basin which 
he used for washing: ‘Renew yourself every day, and then again renew yourself 
on the same day’!©° Gu Yong the philosopher said to the Emperor Cheng: ‘Do 
not doubt, this is the easiest way to escape from the disaster heaven threatens 
us with, if we banish sin from our life and devote ourselves to virtue. Only those 
disasters are inevitable that are made by our own faults'!?! In the biography of 
Wu Ding: ‘To know what is right is not at all difficult. But to do what you believe 
to be right is very difficult.!0? 

These and similar things, said and done to the honour of that people, can be 
demonstrated in their own Annals, so that we have good reason to say that the 
Christian cause can be helped a little by the morally better people among the 
heathens. We must put the emphasis on those things that agree so much with 
a correct way of life that they differ but little from our doctrine. Not to mention 
what Martini says in the Atlas on page 44 and 45 that once, many centuries 
ago, Christianity was known and accepted in China.!3 The Armenians say this 
was their doing in the first beginning of the new-born church. In the Descriptio 
rituum and morum Japaniae, inserted in the Japanese letters. Paulus Sanfidius 


98 Ibidem, p. 129. 

99 Ibidem, p.265. 

ioo Ibidem, p. 60. 

101 Ibidem, p. 356. This saying was already cited in Dutch 1666, quoting the original, sepa- 
rately published Disputations: Oomius, Schriftuerlieke prognosticatie, 234. Oomius cites 
from Hoornbeeck, De conversione gentilium disputationes, Disputatio 29, thesis 39. The 
relevant chapter (chapter 5) deals with means to avert disasters sent by God as a punish- 
ment. 

102 Martini, Sinicae Historiae decas prima, p. 73. 

103 Martini, Novus atlas Sinensis, pp. 44—45. 
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says that this was made known to him by an Armenian bishop.!°4 The same 
Descriptio also says that a saying or an old prophecy was preserved among the 
Japanese, | that once there will be one law for all people: the Christians canuse 249 
this in support of their own sake.!05 

The Christians should try to win the favour of especially the most prominent 
people, the magistrates, and the princes. A single one of those won for Christ is 
an enormous gain for the advancement of the Christian cause among the sub- 
jects. This became clear in the Chinese empire, when the king was won over by 
the Jesuits. 

This happens especially in a monarchy, such as exists among the Chinese. 
Therefore, Trigault writes in letters in the year 1610, written from the Chinese 
empire to Claudio Aquaviva: ‘We make an effort to win the magistrates for our- 
selves and for God, and they say that the people will follow their authority’. In 
the letter by Henrici Enriquez: ‘I cannot find words to express how great a pro- 
tection we experience from the favour of the magistrates'!06 

The bonzes put up the most vehement resistance to the Gospel. They are 
their clergymen who mostly lead a scandalous life and for this reason resist 
their disgraceful acts being made public, which would spoil their authority with 
the people and their profit. Melchior Nunez says in his Epistola Japonica from 
the year 1558: 


The bonzes have a strong connection with the magistrates of the empire, 
but they are very unpleasant to us, because we make their crimes and 
frauds known to the people, and they burden the people with such great 
lies that nothing seems to be a greater hindrance for the Gospel in these 
lands.!o? 


The work is done with more fruit among the common people. Francis Xavier 
says in the epistle of the year 1549: 


I find less faults and sins in plebeians and common people than in the 
bonzes whom they worship as fathers and scholars. But the last men- 
tioned are so prone to all kinds of vice, even to what is against nature, that 


104 Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae 2, p. 19. 

105 Ibidem, p.15. 

106 Enriquez, Letter November 1550, Epistolae Indicae et Iapanicae (1570, 3rd ed.), pp. 102-105, 
there p. 105. 

107 Melchior Nunez, Acosta and Maffei, Rerum a Societate Iesu in Oriente gestarum, pp. 247— 
250, there p. 250. 
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they do not even count it among the minor sins and do not hide anything 
and it is plain for everyone, men and women and children to see.109 


However great the difficulties that occur, we should not give in, but go against 
them strongly and audaciously, saying that God does not give up his cause, but 
that he will bring it to completion for us and in us, if not here, then elsewhere, 
and if not now, then certainly at another time, but always at his time. Confer 
Acosta, Book 1, Chapter 3, and following. 


They say that a true conversion of the Indians to the faith is very difficult. 
It is. But one should not think about it in a lazy manner, but one should 
realize that the preaching of the faith has always been very difficult, and 
that it costs far more work for the Gospel to bear fruit than we think.10? 


Francis Xavier wrote in the letter from the year 1549: 


I also learned remedies that should be applied in this kind of case, and 
the only serious one is to avoid disappointment, but to resist the enemy 
with a strong mind and to abandon the trust in oneself, but to place our 

250 faith and strength in God, and not to give the slightest sign of fear. | And 
we should not have any doubt about victory and triumph as we have such 
a great defender and tutor in him." 


But I think that in all of this nothing can fruitfully be researched and consid- 
ered without diligent inspection of how others before us have introduced the 
knowledge of Christianity to other coasts and regions of the heathens, so that, 
taught by their example and method, we will try to do the same far better. It is 
fitting that we, as people to whom God has given a greater purity of religion, also 
apply a more burning zeal to promote it. Therefore it will be useful to observe 
how Roman Catholics, in particular the Jesuits overcame these difficulties and 
became the first to introduce the name of Christ in both Indies, in Japan and 
in China. 

We will say little about the American regions, because, not by some kind 
of admirable strength, but by a cruelty everyone should hate, they worked 
not so much for the kingdom of Christ as for that of Spain, to the great and 


108 Francis Xavier, Letter November 1549, Epistolae Iapanicae 1 (1570), pp. 3-36, there p. 27. 
109 Acosta, De procuranda Indorum salute, pp. 123-124. 
110 Francis Xavier, Letter 1549, Epistolae Iapanicae 1 (1570), pp. 3-36, there p. 22. 
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irreparable damage of that country. Members of that same sect, but far better 
people because more intelligent, have openly and bravely complained with the 
emperor and the kings." 

[xxx] But something can be learned from the opening and progress that the 
Jesuits secured for the Gospel in the East. First in India, then in Japan, finally 
in China: for this is the course the Gospel took, from India to Japan and from 
there to China went its heralds, be it that they were heralds of the pope. The first 
of them was Francis Xavier, hence called the Apostle of the Indians. Through 
his speaker and envoy Pedro Mascarenhas King John of Portugal had obtained 
the right from Pope Paul 111 to send people to India to preach.!? The king then 
sent two people from the group of first associates of Ignatius Loyola, namely 
Francis Xavier and Simão Rodrigues, a Portuguese. While Rodrigues was being 
detained in Portugal in establishing the college of the Academy of Coimbra, 
Francis Xavier was sent to India in the year 1541, with the royal prefect of India, 
Martim Alfonso de Sousa, and Paul, an Italian priest of the Society, as his travel 
companion.!? In the following year, 1542, in the month of May they landed in 
Goa in India. While at least some of the Portuguese were already Christians, he 
took up the whole work of teaching publicly and privately, mainly by catechet- 
ical instruction and furthermore in all offices of charity towards the suffering, 
the ill and the dead.!^ 

This was the first place of residence and the first school of the Jesuits in 
which theology and the liberal arts were being taught and where there lived 
people with a knowledge of the Indian language, so that the Gospel could be 
made known to the Indians without an interpreter. They say that more than 600 
adolescent and children from all around went there for study, Brahmans, Per- 
sians, | Arabs, Ethiopians, people from Gujarat, from the Deccan, from Bengal 251 
et cetera, because the place was well-known and convenient as an emporium. 
They say that in the year 1560 more than 20.000 people were converted here, 
of whom the Jesuits baptized 12.700 people who had been taught by them in 
the college. To me this seems beyond belief. Among them there were several 


111 Ofcourse this refers to critics like De las Casas. 

112 Pedro Mascarenhas (ca. 1584-1555) was a Portuguese explorer. 

113 Torsellini, De vita Francisci Xaverii, p. 39. The book first appeared in 1594. Martim Afonso 
de Sousa (1500-1571) was a Portuguese nobleman, explorer and colonial administrator. 
He was commander of the first official expedition into mainland of the colony of Brazil. 
From 1542 to 1545 he was governor of Portuguese India. Brother Paul of Camerino was one 
of Xavier's two assistants. The fleet consisted of five ships, the missionaries were on board 
the ship of the commander, together with the newly appointed governor. 

114 The text says nonnulli saltem, ex Lusitanis, but Hoornbeeck perhaps means ‘some of the 
Indians’. 
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FIGURE 13 Map of Goa from Linschoten’s Itinerario (1596) 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY UTRECHT, SHELFMARK T FOL 133 (RARIORA) DL. 1-3 
CON, AVAILABLE ONLINE 


viceroys, princes and children of heads of state, whose help they later used in 
a remarkable way in spreading the Gospel. Doubtless it was clever to attract 
primarily people of the greatest authority, so that they could pave the way for 
the conversion of the others. The Jesuits put a lot of effort in this and recom- 
mended it to others to ensure that more people would be led to the Gospel via 
this road. 

Next another college was founded in Kochi, a city at the distance from 300 
miles from Goa which became the starting point for journeys to the nearby 
Maldives islands and others.!!5 Having travelled on to Daman and Kollam, from 
where they brought the Gospel to the coast of Thiruvithamcore, 'in Kollam as 
in Goa and Malacca they paid special attention to the instruction of children'!!6 
So they also went to Cape Comorin, to Ceylon and Socotra and other places, as 
far away as Hormuz in the Persian Gulf and they spread the knowledge of the 


115 Kochi was formerly called Cochin. 
116 The colonial name for Thiruvithamcore was Travancore. 
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FIGURE 14 Portrait of Francis Xavier by an unknown Japanese 
painter 
KOBE CITY MUSEUM 


Gospel. About these matters see Emanuel Acosta, in his Commentary De rebus 
Indicis up to the year 1568, and the Indian letters by various authors. 

While Francis Xavier was living in Goa he learned a lot about the Japanese 
from merchants and also from a Japanese man (who had fled to Goa because 
of a murder he had committed. He had been baptized there, together with two 
servants. His former name was Anjiro, but by baptism he had received the name 
of Paul, one of the servants had been christened John, the other Anthony). 
Learning that it was a people very keen for knowledge and that there existed 
a realistic hope that the Gospel could be preached there with result, he was 
struck by a great enthusiasm to visit them. 

Therefore in 1549 he took off from Goa, taking two people from the Soci- 
ety with him, namely Cosmo de Torrés and Juan Fernández, both from Spain, 
together with that Anjiro, or Paul, and his two baptized servants who were very 
useful in talking to and instructing the Japanese, because of their knowledge of 
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the language and the nation. He himself got practical help from the king of 
Portugal and arrived in Japan on the 15th of August of the year 1549, the first 
preacher of the Christian doctrine in these parts and he reached Kangoshima, 
which was Anjiro’s hometown, whereupon Francis Xavier was immediately 
accepted into that family and among his friends, and soon also among other 
people.!? 

252 Because Paul was the only one to speak Japanese, | Francis Xavier did every- 
thing via him, and the people from Paul's household and from the neighbour- 
hood were converted to the faith, while he himself was diligently busy learning 
the language. Communicating with the viceroy of the people of Kagoshima 
through an interpreter he obtained permission not only to live there, but also to 
teach religion, to organize meetings and hold discussions with everyone, even 
with their bonzes or clergymen."® Because that church in Kagoshima was the 
first in Japan, the devil succeeded in turning the mind of the king, primarily by 
tricks and provocations of the bonzes. The former edict was revoked and pun- 
ishment was given to those who deserted the ancestral religion, because they 
had taken on another, foreign religion i.e. the Christian one. 

From here Xavier sailed to Hirado with Portuguese merchants and from 
there to Yamaguchi, and he still did not know the language very well, but by 
speaking it as best as he could and by reciting some things about the Christian 
faith from a book written by Anjiro, he managed to convert some people who 
were longing for the new doctrine, as a result of his indefatigable devotion (for 
they say he preached twice a day on crossings and squares). 

He reached Kyoto, best known as the capital city of the whole empire, where 
as soon as he landed he was eager to address the king and to obtain the permis- 
sion to teach. For everywhere he went to great trouble to obtain the approval of 
noblemen, governors and kings, so that he would be able to act more freely and 
with more result. Also it was certainly not irrelevant where he got the permis- 
sion to do so. So he himself had written to Ignatius of Loyola beforehand on the 
14th of January 1549 when explaining the first plans to go to these places: 'For 
I decided to first approach their king, and then go to schools and academies, 
with a great harvest (I hope) of souls'.!!? 

When in Kyoto he learnt that the disposition of the king was unfriendly to 
him, because everything was disturbed by war and they had an aversion to the 
new and European way of life, he went back to Yamaguchi and offered presents 
to its king to win his mind with great success, presents he had intended for the 


117 ForAnjirothe name Yajiro isalso found. He seems to have been a samurai from Kagoshima. 
118 The person in charge was Shimazu Takahisa (1514-1571), Daimyo of Satsuma. 
119 Torsellini, De vita Francisci Xaverii, p. 71. 
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ruler in Kyoto, namely a monochord, a clock and other things.!2° For when the 
king offered him a large amount of gold and silver in return, he refused these 
gifts and asked for and obtained the opportunity to teach, confirmed by a pub- 
lic edict. History certainly shows that barbarians are greatly taken by presents 
of this kind, and that entrance of the Christians in Japan as well as in China was 
arranged by using them. 

Francis Xavier had already exchanged his clothes for a more elegant outfit. 
Because he understood that the barbarians attached great importance to it, he 
wore beautiful clothes, taking along two or three servants when he approached 
the king. So as not to offend the bonzes he also abstained from meat and fish 
which they apparently were not allowed to eat. | 253 

As a result of the frequent services, mostly held twice a day, and the fre- 
quency of the meals and family meetings afterwards, the members of the Soci- 
ety founded an excellent church in the city. After this city they were also invited 
to another city, namely Bungo, by the king of the people of Bungo himself, pri- 
marily to strike up a friendship with the king of Portugal to whom he sought 
recourse because of the wars in which he was involved.??! To this end he [the 
king of Bungo] sent a letter to the governor of India and also sent Francis Xavier 
as a mediator for friendship. Making good use of this occasion, as is fitting, he 
had several people in Bungo instructed in the catechism by his associates and 
later he also had them baptized, confident of the help of the king, who allowed 
his people a very comfortable place to live and to teach. Not only here, but also 
among the neighbouring kings and regions to the enormous good and benefit 
of all of Japan. By the favour of the heathen king the Christian cause hereafter 
grew with large steps, as Torsellini tells us in his life of Francis Xavier. The king 
himself became a Christian as well, although only after the death of Francis 
Xavier, and he took on the name ‘Franciscus’ after Francis Xavier. Similarly after 
him other magistrates and members of the dynasty were also converted to the 
faith. 

After the death of Francis Xavier, who had been in Japan for two years, his 
associates Cosme de Torrés, Juan Fernandez, Balthasar Gago, Duarte da Silva, 
Pedro de Alcágova and later Caspar Vilela, Almeida, Luís Fróis and others did 
not spend any less effort in converting the Japanese.!7? Their names often crop 
up in the Japanese letters. 


120 The intended recipient was the emperor of Japan who refused to receive Xavier. A mono- 
chord is an instrument with one string that was used for musical and scientific purposes. 

121 This ruler of Bungo, described as king of Bungo in the Jesuit records was Otomo Sorin 
(1530-1587), a daimyo of the Otomo clan. 

122 Cosmo de Torrés (Valencia 1510-Japan 1570), Juan Fernández (Cordoba?-Japan 1567), 
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At least in the beginning, as always happens in the preaching of the Gospel, it 
was accepted mainly by the common and poorer people, even more so because 
the poor were used to being despised and discriminated against by the bonzes. 
Later it was also accepted by noblemen and petty rulers. Finally also three 
kings were made Christians: the king of Bungo, of Omura and of Arima, who 
later sent their sons and family members to Rome, to Gregory XIII, in the year 
1584. They returned with many gifts and obtained from the pope and the king 
of Spain for the Jesuits to have sole authority in Japan and that without their 
agreement no Portuguese or other Christian would be allowed to establish a 
residence or domicile in Japan. Also that monks of another order or priests 
could not be active in any part of this state, but that they alone would have 
everything. They also obtained the right to have a bishop, against the rules of 
the order. Until the moment everything changed and they and all other Chris- 
tians started to be persecuted. From the year 1612 onwards they were all killed 
and wiped out in a miserable and very cruel way and now nobody can live as 
a Christian in all of Japan. About this huge persecution there exists a book by 

254 Nicholas Trigault.!23 After his return to Europe from the Chinese empire, | Tri- 
gault had already written a book about the Christian expedition among the 
Chinese based on the book by Matteo Ricci and his commentaries about the 
Society of Jesus.!24 Antoon Sanders wrote about him in Book 3 of De scriptoribus 
Flandriae: 


Nicolas from the Society of Jesus, born in the Netherlands in the town of 
Douai, taught rhetoric in Ghent, learned foreign languages and mastered 
cosmography. Finally he obtained permission from the Superior General 
of the Society to leave for India of the Rising Sun. After his voyage he told 
the Chinese about Christ, with an enormous gain of souls and afterwards 
(what is remarkable) he returned to Germany and the Netherlands on 
foot.!25 


Reyer Gysbertsz wrote about the horrible torture and killings of the Japanese 
martyrs in the years 1622 to 1629, of which he was an eye-witness, living in the 


Balthasar Gago (Portugal 1520-Goa 1585), Duarte sa Silva (ca. 1536-1564), Pedro de Alca- 
cova (Portugal 1524-Goa 1579), Gaspar Vilela (Avis, Portugal ca. 1526-Goa 1572), Luis 
d'Almeida (Lisbon ca. 1525-Japan 1597), Luís Fróis (Lisbon 1532-Japan 1597). 

123 Trigault, Histoire des marturs du lapon. 

124  Trigault and Ricci, De Christiana expeditione apud Sinas. 

125 Sanders, De scriptoribus Flandriae. Antoon Sanders (1586-1664) was a theologian and his- 
torian from the Southern Netherlands. 
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Japanese city of Nagasaki as a representative of the Dutch East Indies Com- 
pany.!26 His account was added as an appendix to Francois Caron’s description 
of Japan.!?” You will not easily read anywhere else about crueller ways and more 
awful manners of killing people. Here you can read that everything done to 
Christians in the past during the most severe persecutions and everything that 
the enemies did to the bodies of deceased Christians and their ashes, in sur- 
rendering them to the sea and to the wind to abolish all memory of them, was 
done here as well. 

Although there were many among them with very little knowledge of Chris- 
tian matters, because they were more used to papist superstitions than to true 
piety, even so it is certain that there were young adolescents who gave a dig- 
nified response to their persecutors and showed great courage towards these 
people and in facing their imminent death. For although they also taught some 
superstitious beliefs, the teachers did not completely fail in teaching the first 
elements of the Christian faith. 

The origin of this carnage of Christians is uncertain. Did it have its origin in 
the intolerable arrogance and ambition of the Spaniards? Or in the insolence 
of the Jesuits? It was the start of the ill-will of the people and the magnates 
towards the Christians. Later the fights and killings from both sides embittered 
the Japanese to such an extent, that they thought all Christians should be wiped 
out. I shall not speak about the fact that many people thought that the Dutch 
and the English had also turned the minds of the Japanese against the Spanish 
because they hated them themselves, or in order to win them over for com- 
mercial purposes. I would prefer people to read what Varenius says about this 
subject at the end of the Descriptio regni Japoniae than explain it here.!28 It 
is more probable that, because of their eternal hatred of all things Christian, 
the bonzes have been the instigators and the continuous motor of all this trou- 
ble, opposing another, holier, doctrine, primarily because of their own sins and 
shameful acts. | 255 

Trigault mentions two causes of all this trouble in Book 1, Chapter 4, one 
indirect cause that mostly influenced the emperor, namely the distrust of the 
power and despotism of the Spaniards, who were threatening him from the 


126  Gysbertsz, De tyrannije ende wreedtheden der Iappanen. 

127 Caron, Beschrijvinghe van het machtigh koninkrijcke Japan. 

128  Varenius, Descriptio regni Iaponiae, pp. 213—215 discusses nine causes. The first is the greed 
of the Spaniards. The second is the influence of the English and Dutch who turned the 
minds of the Japanese against the Spaniards. The other causes have to do with the arro- 
gance ofthe Spaniards, the tricks and accusations of the bonzes and the discord and greed 
of pretty rulers. 
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nearby Philippines. He says the Dutchmen and the English increased this dis- 
trust by summing up the things the Spanish and the Jesuits had done in their 
country and telling how people had been treated there.?? That these monks 
were everywhere regarded as the ‘forerunners of the Spanish monarchy’ and 
that for this reason the rulers deprived them of their territory and authority, 
when they had seen through their tricks. He wrote that therefore the Japanese 
emperor had openly said: 'If the kings and princes in Europe throw them out of 
their realms and provinces, why should I be regarded as more unjust, if I throw 
out those new arrivals who are not tolerated by their own people'!3? The more 
direct cause he situates in the perfidy of two newly converted men, John, a petty 
ruler from Arima and Paul Daifaqui, of whom one deceived the other and both 
deceived the emperor. At his command Paul was cremated alive and John was 
driven into exile, in the year 1612.19! 

This resulted in a hatred towards the Christian religion itself: by means of 
edicts as well as all sorts of tyranny the Christians were oppressed, slaughtered 
and wiped out to such an extent that today no one can be a Christian in all of 
Japan or profess Christ or his religion. Reynder Gysbertsz writes that in his time 
their number was 400.000, in the year 1626 40.000.122 

For Varenius writes that: 


Active and careful care was taken to prevent not only that Christianity 
would be introduced again by foreign and visiting merchants and sailors, 
but also that there would be no more practice inside Japan. That the 
emperor had installed prefects and inspectors who were to search the 
Dutch ships after they had landed, and if they found any printed books, 
they had to take them away and if the Dutch handed them over them- 
selves they should keep them. If he noticed that they had gone against 
his wishes, they would be punished with the loss of their life and of all 
their merchandise. And that the same punishment would await them if 
they prayed to God with folded hands in the presence of Japanese people 
or if they attended any other Christian ritual. That they should hide their 
religion and that the Japanese magistrate should see them as heathens.!83 


129 Trigault, Histoire des martyrs du Japon, pp. 15-19. 

130 Ibidem, pp. 18-19. 

131 Ibidem, pp. 20-25. 

132  Gysbertsz, Tyrannije ende wreedtheden der Iappanen, 26 mentions (probably by mistake) 
the numbers 400 and 40.000. 

133  Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae, p. 208. 
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A letter written by the Japanese ruler in Nagasaki to the Dutch governor in 
India confirms that this is the case. The letter was sent via the highest merchant 
Johan van Elseracq, on the 28th of October of the year 1642.!* It is included in 
the Beschrijvinghe by Francois Caron, p. 56.5 I leave out the edict that circu- 
lates under the name of Elzeracq dated 4 August 1644 and renewed by Frid. 
Goyer on 15 September 1648 in Japan.!?6 | Certainly no Christian is allowed to 256 
follow these instructions, mindful of what Christ said: ‘who has renounced me 
with the people, him I will also renounce with my father’. Certainly the affairs 
and profits of the world should not be so important for a Christian soul that 
he clings to them so greedily and does not prefer rejecting them to striving— 
involving so much dishonour for Christ and loss of salvation—for worldly mat- 
ters which he was allowed to seek on his long journey only with the aim to bring 
the knowledge and worship of Christ to the heathens. But when God's glory is 
not also seen in the discovery and access to the heathens which his singular 
providence has given to us, so that we regard all our involvement with him with 
shame, it is to be feared that this turns out to be a curse for the situation and 
for the people cooperating in this, let alone those in charge. ‘But’, says Varenius 
at the place mentioned earlier, let us stop talking about this matter, so that by 
our effort we do not seem to offend the ears of those interested in profit more 
than of those interested in the Christian cause'1?? 

When Francis Xavier was living among the Japanese he constantly heard the 
objection that, if the Christian religion were true, the Chinese would already 
have accepted it. So much do the Japanese defer to the intelligence and author- 
ity of the Chinese, from whom they have received most of their knowledge. 
Francis Xavier decided to visit the Chinese themselves, to save the Chinese 
and Japanese at the same time. So, after he had arrived in Japan on the 14th of 
August in the year 1549, he left there in the month of November 1551 by board- 
ingaship and returning to Goa in India and hence to Malacca, to go on to China 
from there. However, on this journey he was taken ill and he could not complete 
his plan. He died on the coast of China in the neighbourhood of Guangzhou, 
on the island Shangchuan where the Chinese and Portuguese used to meet for 


134 Jan van Elzeracq or Elzerach was head of Deshima from 1 November 1641 and 28 October 
1642. The letter demands that the Dutch keep their Christian religion hidden. 

135 Caron, Translaet van een Iapanse Brief van Siragemondonne, Burgemeester in Nangasac- 
qui, aan de Gouverneur Generael, in: Beschrijvinghe van 't machtigh coninckrijcke van 
Japan, pp. 56-57. 

136 The edict was read in the meeting of the classis Utrecht 9/10 August and 3/4 November 
1653, and aroused great indignation. 

137  Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae, p. 211. Varenius' texts reads ‘lucri’ instead of ‘lucto’ as 
in Hoornbeeck's text. Varenius' text is better understandable. 
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the sake of commerce. It is 90 miles from the mainland. He died on 3 Decem- 
ber 1552, when he was about 55 years old and in the eleventh year of his Indian 
tour. 

What he had not been able to complete, namely to enter the territory and 
cities of China, was left to his companions, especially to Alessandro Valignano, 
the Italian, who was appointed Visitor of all of India by the Superior General. 
He selected Michele Ruggieri for the Chinese expedition, also an Italian, and 
Matteo Ricci. Setting out from the harbour of Macau, where there was a station 
of Portuguese merchants, they accepted Zhaoqing as the place to build a home 
for themselves on invitation from the viceroy of the city. They had received 
a document from the viceroy attesting to the fact that that they had reached 
Chinese territory recommended by their virtue and saintly behaviour, and that 
therefore by the authority of the viceroy this place had been given to them to 
live in at their own expense. A punishment was fixed for those who did them 

257 any kind of damage.!?? | 

When he had received that opportunity and protection, he began in various 
manners to talk with the Chinese about the main points of the Christian reli- 
gion, and he started trying to convince them. In the beginning they put more 
effort in winning them over by the example of their way of life than by discus- 
sions, so that they would gradually be drawn in without noticing it, because the 
practice of their life spoke for them, easily the most efficient kind of rhetoric. 
Many things went better in writing than in speech and in words, for the Chinese 
love written text, especially in their own script in the form of hieroglyphs. By 
their temperance and modesty they made an impression on many people. In 
this way they showed that they did not seek anything from the Chinese, but only 
wanted to bring them the greatest and most salutary good. The divine religion 
is no less recommended by the fact that it corresponds well with the natural 
law which is inborn in everyone and with the most ancient laws and scriptures 
of the Chinese and that it did not abolish these laws, but perfected and embel- 
lished them instead. 

Because they tried to gain access to the principal people and to the king and 
because no one could approach them except via the eunuchs, these were won 
over by gifts, especially mathematical gifts, and via the eunuchs the king was 
won over as well. In this way Father Ricci did a great service to the Society and 
to the Christian cause. Ricci was a student of Christopher Clavius, easily the 
best of mathematicians, with whom he had studied in Rome for some years. It 
is impossible to say how much he accomplished among the Chinese and what 


138 For Scianquinum in Hoornbeeck's text we find Sciauquinum in Jesuit letters. 
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he managed to get done, partly using geographical maps, partly mechanical 
artefacts and instruments, mainly however with the help of clocks. 

He composed maps in such a way that China no longer was found in a corner 
of the earth, which used to offend them very much, because they believed that 
China equalled the world. For this reason they called it Thien-hia or ‘all what is 
under the heavens’. So in his map he put the empire of the Chinese in a central 
spot and illustrated it with annotations into which he sneaked some remarks 
about the divine truth, unknown to them up to this time, to make them get 
a taste of a more perfect doctrine. In this way he succeeded in giving them a 
better opinion of foreigners and of Europeans than they had before. He also 
made them feel more modest about their own achievements and less afraid of 
Christians when they saw that their lands were so far from their own. 

But another method was no less effective in winning the favour of the king 
and magnates, namely by means of mathematical instruments, astrological 
globes made by Matteo Ricci from bronze and copper. Also by globes represent- 
ing the face of the earth as well as of the heavens. He also used sundials that he 
either painted on a house or sculpted in plates and sent to various magistrates 
as a present. Because it was well-known that the Chinese were delighted by 
and strongly attracted by such things, there were also presents sent from Rome 
which excelled in painting or craftsmanship. For Claudio Aquaviva, the general 
of the Society also sent four very elegant clocks, | which were to be admired 258 
by everyone because of their make and their sound, three to hang around the 
neck and one designed to put on the table. Each day there was an unusual run 
on Matteo Ricci to see these works. Nothing was admired so much as the larger 
clockwork that he had made for use in his home and the total neighbourhood 
in such a way that an iron hand showed the hour to passers-by, but a quite 
large bronze bell also made the hours known to people who were not present. 
Everyone was amazed by it, especially because it gave a sound without anyone 
touching it. 

Trigault tells a funny story in Book 4, Chapter 13 about the king whose mother 
asked to see the clock that struck on its own account, for the Chinese have 
the habit to strike their bells with wooden sticks.!?? To prevent that the queen 
mother would be captivated by it and then ask for it and it would seem impolite 
to refuse, he ordered the people in charge of the machine to loosen the wheels 
to make it silent. When it had been made mute in this way the queen did not 
like the machine and sent it back to her son. 


139 Trigault and Ricci, De christiana expeditione apud Sinas, pp. 424—425. 
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They strongly admired a prism which they called a priceless precious stone. 
When Matteo Ricci offered it to the viceroy, he could not be persuaded to accept 
it, but he wisely refused it, by telling a small history from their Annals: ‘Long ago 
a religious man had a very precious gem and he had given it to another impor- 
tant man who also was a teacher of virtue. This man soon gave it back, saying: 
“This gem will always be yours and you shall not give it to anyone else unless he 
professes to be a follower of the same virtue as you. For if this person professes 
to this virtue, he will then not accept the gem, but he will leave it to you and 
so it will always be yours”. After telling this story he immediately returned the 
prism to Matteo of whom he had gotten it’ 

There was a third thing they admired in Father Matteo and tried to acquire, 
namely the art of the so-called ‘memory palace’ which he taught to the admi- 
ration of all, because they thought it very useful and pleasant for their studies. 
They were stupefied that things he had read only once stuck in his memory, 
and that by the use of this technique he could recite them immediately, not 
only forwards, but also backwards. He also published a small commentary on 
this matter, dedicated to the son of the viceroy, which pleased the father no less 
than the son.140 

This is how he succeeded in making their fame reach the king via the 
eunuchs and making him interested in seeing not only these objects, but also 
their maker. For everything is brought to the king via the eunuchs and the care 
of the clockworks rests with them. Through them the king arranges his con- 
cerns with other people. He shows himself only to them and other things are 
done in the presence of the king. This has its origin with the Emperor Huai 
who left the care of his empire to his ministers, while he enjoyed himself in 
the harem between flocks of women and eunuchs, as Martini tells in Historia 

259 Sinica, Book 2.142 | 

Finally then, by presenting the king and others with Jesuit knowledge and 
gifts, they procured that place within the realm and among all people that 
was so profitable for the Christian cause and for themselves. They secured a 
nearly exclusive grip on the realm and apart from them no one had access to 
the emperor and to the rulers. After China was destroyed by the Tatars they 


140 Matteo Ricci, Treatise on mnemonic arts, in Chinese, 1596. Ricci recommended the so- 
called mnemonics of space, storing information items in a familiar building and recalling 
them by imagining a walk through the building. This is an ancient mnemonic technique, 
known as Mnemonics of Loci, probably used by Greek and Roman orators and described 
by Cicero in De oratore. See also Thomas, ‘Mental Imagery’, Stanford Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophy. 

141 This remark is not easy to understand, does Hoornbeeck mean ‘without the king’? 

142 Martini, Sinicae historiae decas prima, p. 48. 
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also insinuated themselves with them, having acquired the hope that this vic- 
tory would also allow them to be admitted to the region of the Tatars and the 
doctrine of the Christian faith in their wake. 

So, although these regions have first been occupied by them, we should care- 
fully consider to make them our concern as well, because it is a matter of the 
Gospel. We have collected and discussed all these things so as to recommend 
this issue to more people. We wanted to show that something which gets lit- 
tle or no attention in our schools nevertheless deserves our study and that 
we should light some sparks in the minds of students as well as others. These 
sparks may once set fire to thoughts and endeavours to take up the hard and 
illustrious job of converting the Indians and heathens. That Christ, whose work 
we are doing here, may give his abundant blessing to these people is what we 
pray. Let us finish with the prayer that by his love and glory these things will 
reach all people and the most remote boundaries of the earth. 
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Book 11, Chapter 15 and Last 


The positive reports about the mission efforts of the English in New England pro- 
vide Hoornbeeck with proof that the mission strategy set out in the previous chap- 
ters will yield tangible results. 


Where the example of the conversion of the Indians and heathens 
in America by the Reformed and pious Englishmen is presented for 
imitation 


[xxx1] So far we have tried to learn from the writings and stories of Roman 
Catholics, especially Jesuits, when they tell about their expeditions to the Indi- 
260 ans. | We learnt how to make a well-considered choice for a course of action 
with regard to the miserable Indians of both worlds and the Chinese and 
Japanese, after they [i.e. the Jesuits] tried to announce and obtrude Christ and 
his religion upon them to some extent. But like in a field full of all kinds of herbs, 
some healthy, some venomous, one should walk on tiptoe and the harmful 
things should carefully be separated from the good. Now we will see what one 
can learn from our own people, evangelists who not only teach the Gospel in a 
pure way with respect to doctrine, but also are saintly in their means and ends. 
People, who therefore experienced the exceptional blessing of God for their 
labours, namely the English, who from the year 1643 onwards came as exiles to 
the American regions to bring the Gospel, first of all to their own people but 
also to the heathens. They did this so successfully that not only many Indians 
were converted to Christ and to the true religion about him, but that also var- 
ious pious and useful books were translated into the language of the Indians. 
The Catechism and sermons and the Bible have already been published in that 
language. 
Among those first Englishmen were Thomas Mahu, John Eliot, Thomas 
Shepard and others.! Their exile certainly became for the heathens what the 
ancients said about Paul's blindness, namely that it was the illumination for 


1 Thomas Mahu or Mayhew (1593-1682) born in Wiltshire, England, was the first governor of 
Martha's Vineyard. He helped his son, Thomas Mayhew Junior with missionary work to the 
Indians. John Eliot (1604-1609) was an English Puritan minister. He is regarded as the first 
Puritan missionary, he is sometimes called the ‘the apostle to the Indians’. His translation of 
the Bible into Algonquin appeared in Cambridge, Mass. in 1663, and may have inspired this 
last disputation/chapter. Thomas Shepard (1605-1649) was an English Puritan minister. 
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FIGURE 15 Title page of the Bible in Algonkin by John Eliot (1663) 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY UTRECHT, SHELFMARK PKE 760 
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all the world. So through them they were led from their spiritual exile, where 
so far they had been without Christ, strangers to the testaments of promise, 
destitute of hope and without God in the world, towards civilization and the 
company of God in Christ. The English of course were in exile as a result of 
the persecutions by the bishops: just like long ago in the time of the apostles 
a persecution was started against the Church of Jerusalem and dispersed the 
believers over the regions of Judaea and Samaria, Acts 8:1.4.5. ‘But after they 
had been dispersed they went on to preach the word, and Philip going to the 
city of Samaria preached Christ to them’ Finally the apostles were expelled by 
the Jews everywhere and they turned to the heathens, to preach to them the 
Gospel of which the Jews had proven themselves unworthy. Acts 13:45.46.51.? 
Then as now God used such occasions to send his servants out to reap the har- 

261 vest. | Whether a similar occasion will ever come to us is known by him, who 
holds the stars of the churches in his hands, who places and moves them as it 
pleases him.? 

The first of the Indians in New England who exchanged heathenism for the 
faith was a certain Hiacomes, who for a long time used to go to the English for a 
different reason than conversion and faith, surely for restoration of his health. 
And just like Christ, in the days that he lived among the people, helped and 
saved with spiritual help those who went to him for a cure of their body, and 
so changed the cure for the body into a more superior cure for the soul, such 
care should also be given on this occasion. But this Hiacomes, as always hap- 
pens to converts in the world, suffered undeserved wrongs by the hands of his 
own people, because he had embraced the faith of God and in their opinion 
had preferred Christ to the gods of the fathers and to all his relatives. 

In East India, in the region of Pegu, when someone has deserted heathenism 
and has professed the Christian faith, his wife organizes a funeral for him as if 
he were dead and gives him a grave, and she is allowed to find a new husband. 
And in the empire of Calicut, he who touches someone who is different from 
him in doctrine and religion, is believed to be contaminated and made impure.* 


2 Acts13:45-46, 51: But when the Jews saw the crowds, they were filled with jealousy and began 
to contradict what was spoken by Paul, reviling him. And Paul and Barnabas spoke out boldly, 
saying, Tt was necessary that the word of God be spoken first to you. Since you thrust it aside 
and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold, we are turning to the gentiles: But they 
shook off the dust from their feet against them and went to Iconium. 

3 Rev.1. 20. In this same verse the churches are also compared to candlesticks. Rev. 2. 5 implies 
that the candlesticks/churches can be taken away and replanted elsewhere. 

4 Calicut is now called Kozhikode. 
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FIGURE 16 Wood engraving picturing John Eliot and Praying Indians in Massachusetts Bay 
(1856) by J.C. Buttre after an image by J.A. Oertel 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON D.C. 


But back to the Americans in New England who were brought to the faith. 
As soon as trade developed between the English and the heathens, and in the 
places where they had a strong position by their authority or because they 
knew each other as neighbours, various laws were introduced which forbade 
the irregular habits of the heathens and gradually turned their minds to mod- 
esty and piety. Therefore, from the year 1646 onwards, official punishment was 
instituted for those guilty of drunkenness, magic, perjury, theft and polygamy 
and for all those other sins rampant among them, such as fights, prostitution, 
adultery and murder. They were ordered to observe the prayers and the Sunday 
as a day for the worship of God and so they were easily led from their former 
intemperate way of life to a certain sense of religion. This had the result that 
the English Parliament on 17 March 1647, considering the fortunate progress of 
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the Gospel in New England, decided piously and happily to take up the work 
and to look for all kinds of manners in which the doctrine and piety among the 
barbarians could be promoted ever more.5 
It will be pleasant and useful to hear about the special manner of action 
they used to attract and persuade people. First of all, they testified openly and 
also proved in practice that they were not looking for their possessions and 
goods and riches, and that they did not want to trouble or oppress them as 
their Sachim or rulers did. They knew that in this way the Spaniards had made 
Christ and his Gospel hated with the Indians. They assured them that they 
strove only for their good and well-being, and in short that they were prepared 
262 to give them eternal salvation and life in the heavens and to take nothing away. | 
They applied themselves with great diligence to learning the language of 
the barbarians, so that they could spend time with them and talk to them in 
a familiar way and would not be forced to talk to them by means of an inter- 
preter, which means to leave the most important things out. John Eliot excelled 
in the use of thelanguage. He often preached to them in the vernacular. By their 
constancy in teaching publicly and privately in neighbourhoods and homes, in 
persuading and instructing, by means of indefatigable catechism, in holding 
sermons in churches and in homes, which they took good care of themselves 
andalso taught others to do, they promoted the Christian cause in a remarkable 
way. And certainly these were the only correct measures to bring the kingdom 
of Christ closer. Everyone should note that, whatever they say they want, they 
will never satisfy themselves or others, if they do not work hard at these things. 
One of the things they upheld was the habit that the infidels were free to 
ask anything they liked after the service. This was done to find out not only 
where there still were gaps in their knowledge, but also when a question was 
asked this always provided a reason to treat and explain all kinds of things more 
clearly. In this way too there would develop a spiritual familiarity to talk about 
all kind of sacred issues at any time or place. They did not end the service before 
something had been brought up that would keep everyone busy, either from the 
preceding sermon or from whatever other origin. 
It is really surprising to hear the questions they sometimes asked. The first 
question was posed by an Indian woman who asked whether her prayer would 
be valid if she did not make any sound but silently followed someone else's 


5 BytheActfor promoting and propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christin New England of July 27, 
1649 Parliament founded the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, short 
the New England Company, see Gregerson, ‘The Commonwealth of the Word’. 

6 A'sachem' was the word the English used to denote a paramount chief of the Algonquins or 
other tribes in North East America. 
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prayer in her mind? For she thought that a prayer would not exist without her 
saying the words aloud. There was another question also by a woman: did her 
husband pray well, when during the prayer he vented his anger on his wife? The 
questions were mainly about the usefulness and power of praying. This was an 
excellent result of the prayers which they were constantly encouraged to do, 
and at the same time an incentive that they should not just open their mouth, 
but pray with devotion. 

An old man asked for advice about what he should do with his disobedient 
and stubborn son, who did not want to hear the word of God and give up his 
drinking, even when he was often reproved. At another time it was asked: where 
did Christ come from? How far was his birthplace removed from them? Where 
did he live now? And how could they take a share in him if he was absent? 
And once again about the prayers: which prayers were correct and good? Was a 
woman allowed to say prayers in a solitary place in the woods in the absence of 
her husband? | If someone would be thrown into a fire locked up in an iron cas- 263 
ket, would his soul be able to come out and if so, how? Another person asked: 
how was it possible, when formerly before he knew God he had been in a very 
quiet state and not hated by anyone, that now, after his conversion, his mind 
was less quiet and he was more troubled by sins than ever before? Again, what 
should he answer to people who were critical, saying that they had enjoyed 
no benefit from their conversion to Christ and from the fact that they so dili- 
gently invoked God, since they were walking around just as naked as before 
and were no less poor. Yes, the crops of others were just as abundant as theirs 
and these people were swamped with all kinds of greater pleasures than they 
themselves? A widow asked: if God loves those who know him, why is it then 
that from that time onwards they are ruined? In another letter I read that the 
following questions were asked by the Indians: when a soul first enters heaven 
what does it say? And when the soul of a bad person enters hell, what does it 
say there? Because Eva was the first to sin was she also the first to die? How did 
Christ save people from sin? In what way should we love our enemies? Does a 
good man sin as well? When someone prays only in his mind does God know 
and hear this? How long did Adam stay virtuous, before the fall? Can one see 
God and are we going to see him in heaven? When two families live in the same 
house and one of them prays and the other not, what should the praying family 
do with the other one? When God promised Abraham that he would give him 
as many children as the sand of the sea, why did he go on to give him so few? 
What should one do to ascend to heaven after death? Why does God make good 
people become ill? Can a pious praying man marry someone who does not want 
to pray? I hear God’s word in my youth and even so I believe only when I have 
grown old, what will God say about this? What should I think about the fact 
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that when I empty my heart from bad thoughts, it is easily filled with the same 
kind of thoughts again? What does it mean that God will not leave unpun- 
ished him who will use his name in vain? What will God say when someone 
forces his daughter to marry someone she does not love? What to think of a 
minister with long hair? How does it come about that a praying mind is some- 
times at the same time so hard and unfeeling? What does it mean that those 
who mourn are blessed? Does everyone live together in heaven or in different 
homes? Do people who are in heaven look down on the earth? Do they recog- 
nize each other? And how about the people who are in hell? These and other 
things were proposed and asked by the Indians: for we have only chosen some 
of the most memorable questions from a large number. Certainly questions of 
this kind that start to form are not far removed from the kingdom of Heaven.” 
These are proper and correct ways to convert people to the faith, far different 
from the methods that the Roman Catholics normally use, more apt to pervert 
264 and destroy than to salvage. | Fighting by means of words and prayers, those are 
the weapons by which Christ wants do his business. Also by organizing church 
services, admonishing, praying and by repeating the sermons heard in church 
at home, all kinds of exercises of piety at home, they made progress among the 
barbarians for the sake of Christ, so that among that nation one can already 
see many people gained and added for Christ. The Indian Myoxeo once asked 
the aforementioned Hiacomes how many gods the English worshipped? When 
he answered ‘one’ the other answered that it would be absurd to exchange the 
gods, of whom he worshipped at least thirty seven, for just one. After receiv- 
ing such an answer, room was always made for a further explanation of the 
sacred doctrine of God and his religion. In particular they made use of occa- 
sions which are specially suitable for serious and sacred talks about bettering 
one’s life, such as deaths and funerals. These occasions give an opportunity to 
talk about the fragility of everything, the hope and longing for a better life and 
other things normally said and heard at such a time. The convenient and easy 
time to bring something up has enormous effect on the minds of those who 
hear it, especially among people with a wilder sort of life, such as the Indians 
and Americans. 
Everyone must feel surprise and joy when reading what Thomas Matthaeus 
wrote in the letter of 7 September 1601 about what an Indian said to him. This 
person actively visited services and was an attendant of holy exercises. He said: 


7 Whitfield, The Light Appearing More and More Towards the Perfect Day contains several let- 
ters from the mission field, one of which lists these questions. Hoornbeeck's Utrecht colleague 
Johannes Leusden corresponded with Increase Mather in Boston. A later letter was published 
as a pamphlet: Mather, De successu evangelij apud Indos. 
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if the whole world would be offered to him with all the riches and pleasant 
things that it contains but without God, or God without the world, then with- 
out any doubt he would embrace God and give up all of the world, sufficiently 
content and rich with God alone. Another person added: if the highest ruler on 
earth would offer him everything; favour, gifts, riches and would embrace him 
under the condition that he would give up Christ, even then he would not cast 
off his religion once he had adopted it. People harassed them every day, tempt- 
ing them by saying that they had not got a better life or more commodities out 
of the Christian religion. To this continuous temptation they cheerfully replied 
that they did not worship God for the sake of clothes or because of any other 
mundane matter. In a letter by John Eliot, written in Roxbury on 29 December 
1649, recently converted people say the following: if a foreigner would come to 
them whom they did not know before and he would pray to God they would 
soon love him with a singular affection of the mind. But if their twin brother 
would come to them and he would not pray to God, their love would cool off, 
although nature dictates that he should be loved. This are no doubt effects and 
evidence of this grace in them, even more welcome and illustrious, because 
they emerge from such darkness in which these wretched people were lying 
asleep until recently, as a result of God’s great goodness and the effectivity of 
the Holy Spirit. | 265 
And this is made possible by the true ministers of souls who do this work, 
and who seek the things of Christ and of the soul, and not their own things 
or earthly or comfortable matters and riches. This is because in their saintly 
enthusiasm the only thing they seek for themselves is to promote the kingdom 
of Christ; they do not acknowledge anything but to be able to serve Christ and 
his divine counsel in this matter. When they are always and everywhere united 
in this one purpose, to demand, revolve and discuss the things likely to bring a 
greater profit to the Christian cause and how to achieve that constantly more 
people are converted, and that God is glorified by more people. They work on 
this without competition and no one envies anyone else because he finds or 
achieves more and greater things relevant to this matter. For if such people 
associate with other people of that kind, with Christ as their guide, they can- 
not fail to gain results. For the salvation and prosperity of the church generally 
depends on the pastors. When pastors are loyal to their side they easily get a 
following, and they make it follow well. But when they speak carelessly about 
the cause of Christ and the church and let things slide, but are ardent only in 
standing in the way of other, better, and more pious people who are burning 
with greater zeal than they themselves, being what they are, they drive them 
away, hinder and pursue them. In this way they are the cause (everything seems 
to turn into the opposite by some kind of stage trick with God and the people as 
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witness) that the Christian cause is not promoted, as should be, i.e. as a truth 
that is in accord with piety. Once they will have to give a reckoning and pay 
the price with the just Judge. In the meantime the faithful ministers feel con- 
solation and joy in their diligent and sincere wishes and enthusiasm for the 
kingdom of Christ, more than what the mind can grasp, with everywhere the 
joyful testimony of the Spirit and the faithful testimony of those who act from 
a good conscience. 
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Solomon 139-141 
See also apostles 
Blondel, David 21, 25, 191, 191*, 199-200, 
206, 209, 211 
Bochart, Samuel 21, 77, 131, 139 
Boemus, Johann 4 
Boniface 56-57 
bonzes 116-118, 120-123, 282, 360, 395, 400- 
403 
Boot, Arnold 140 
Boxhorn, Marcus Zuerius van 
Bozius Thomas 324 
Brahmans / Brahmins 


21, 25, 77, 189 


17, 45, 81, 83-87, 89- 
97, 221, 230, 241, 244, 257, 272, 279, 281, 
283, 295, 323, 330, 397 
See also Barthrouherri, Padmanaba, Hin- 
duism 
Broecke, Pieter van den 282 
Bruel, Joachim — 21, 131, 147, 149, 232, 325, 328, 


359, 367 
Bry, Theodor de 131 
Buddhists 84, 102 


Bzovius, Abraham 48, 178, 330 

Caesar, Gnaeus Julius 76, 252, 262 

Cajetanus 364 

Calancha, Antonio de la 

Calveto, Urbanus 49 

cannibalism 18, 145, 150, 156, 159-160, 286, 
288, 307-308 

Cappel, Jacques 190 

Carolinus, Godefridus 8—10, 232 

Cartesianism 22—24, 219n, 223n, 243n, 244n 

See also doubt 

cartography 5, 21, 47-49 

Caron, Francois 286, 403, 405 

Casa, Giovanni della 284 

Casas, Bartolomé de las 149, 352-353, 355» 
357 

Casaubon, Isaac 21, 190, 192, 195, 212 

Castellio, Sebastian 20, 194 

catechism 13,15, 27, 180-181, 186, 188, 334, 
344, 367, 374, 376, 378-386, 397, 401, 
410, 414 


147, 325, 328 
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mutual teaching (‘prophecy’) 
383, 414, 416 
Cato 254 
Cavalleria, Pedro dela 179 
celibacy 84, 92, 98, 17 
Chaldaeus, Antipater 139 
charity 92-93, 96-97, 106, 113, 147, 160, 252, 
340, 344-345, 350, 354, 361, 377, 389- 
399, 397 
Charlemagne 56 
Charlesv 149 
Charron, Pierre 183-184, 189 
Chauveton, Urbain 353-354 
Cherubini, Laerzio 48, 337, 342 
Christian doctrine u, 17-20, 22, 41, 53, 155- 
157, 168-169, 173, 178-179, 181-182, 190, 
196, 202, 212, 253, 259, 292, 294, 300, 
302-303, 305, 307, 309, 318, 322, 334, 
338-339, 341, 343, 345, 351, 353-354 
365, 367, 371, 373; 377-378, 380, 385, 
390, 394, 400, 403, 406-407, 410, 414, 
416 
doctrine of the Trinity 
190, 202, 212, 222—223, 226—227, 294 
Chrysostomus, Johannes 171-173, 308 
Church Fathers 19-20, 61, 81, 153, 157, 177, 
184, 194, 209—210, 304, 315, 372 
Cicero  79n, 165, 206, 215, 225, 227—228, 240, 
241, 243, 254, 255n, 264, 269, 274 
Claudian 237,239 
Clement of Alexandria 69-72, 79, 83-84, 
86, 93, 157, 189, 208, 210, 212, 226-227, 
232, 255, 257, 265, 268, 296 
Cocceius, Johannes 24 
Coelho, Nicolau 46 
colours 46, 70, 90, 100, 101, 103, 112, 118, 125, 
127, 218, 389 
Columbus, Christopher 43, 46, 128, 364 
Comenius, Jan Amos 178 
comparative religion 1, 3-9, 45, 61-62, 65, 
70-71, 95, 98, 111 
acculturation 56-57, 68, 71-73, 76, 83, 
105, 111, 114, 116, 124, 126, 170, 229, 252, 
257) 405 
deification (invention of gods) 54, 67- 
68, 71, 73-76, 78-80, 82, 91, 142, 145, 163, 
206, 227—228, 261, 315 
euhemerism 59, 61, 67—68, 76-80, 84, 91, 
109, 117—118, 121-122, 125, 142, 227, 229 


377-318, 


167, 178, 180-182, 
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monotheism 64, 144, 155, 183, 222, 226, 
416 

worship of animals 
100-101, 206 

worship of celestial bodies 61-68, 
73, 76, 78-80, 82, 85, 91, 121-122, 
125, 127, 142-146, 148, 231-232, 262, 


45, 67, 70-71, 78, 


368 
worship of fire 56-57, 68, 82, 127, 169 
worship of a High God _ 10, 62, 66, 87, 


89-91, 94, 98-101, 109, 112-113, 118, 
124, 142, 144, 146, 221, 230, 232, 253, 
391 
See also idolatry, natural religion, natural 
theology, rituals 
Confucians 102, 357 
Confucius 109-112, 357, 390-391 
conscience 215—216, 219, 228, 290, 346, 372, 
418 
consensus gentium 181-184, 194, 220, 250 
controversy 8, 21-25, 35, 41-42, 82, 89-90, 
98, 128—133, 136, 175, 189, 211, 241, 268— 
269, 346-347, 349, 362, 373 
disputation (to resolve controversies) 
26—27, 30-32, 35, 42, 61, 66, 153, 156, 
168, 184, 186-187, 214—215, 219-220, 238, 
290, 292, 317, 341, 343-344, 389, 400, 
406, 417 
correspondence 





9-10, 15, 25, 29, 46, 55, 77) 
103, 104—105, 111, 113, 117-119, 122, 330, 
339-340, 346-347, 357-358, 360, 368, 
373» 377) 379, 381-382, 384—386, 388- 
390, 394-396, 399-401, 405, 416 

cosmology 86, 94-95, 241, 244-245, 387— 
388 

Costanus, Antonius Guibertus 189 

Coton, Pierre 129 

creation 3, 7, 18, 85, 91, 93-94, 96, 98-100, 
118, 142-144, 146, 148, 155-156, 169, 172, 
178, 181, 201, 204, 212, 215, 221, 226, 231— 
235, 237, 244, 253, 257-258, 269, 292, 
294, 346, 353, 368 

See also mythology 

Crocius, Ludwig 179, 189 

Ctesias 86,102 

Cuper, Gisbertus 9-10 

Curtius 43, 46, 83, 133, 287 

Cyprian 74, 158-163, 165, 175, 228, 278 

Cyril 304, 379 
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Dalcena, Petrus 

Dammersa 87 

Daoists 102 

Democritus 72,136 

devil, demons 3,5-6, 45, 53, 58-60, 78, 
85, 90, 95-96, 99, 101, 112-113, 116- 
117, 120—121, 127, 129, 141—144, 172—174, 
176, 179, 184, 192, 196-198, 201, 204, 
230, 242, 260, 262—263, 266, 269— 
273, 275, 279, 288, 297, 301-302, 306, 
310, 326, 362, 367—368, 380, 389, 
400 

Dickinson, Edmund 229 

Dio Cassius 218 

Dio Chrysostomus | 237 

Diodorus Siculus 46, 67, 83-84, 154, 233 

Diogenes Laertius 215 

disputation, see controversy 

Dorscheus, Johann Georg 194 


261, 383-384 


doubt 58, 136, 159, 215, 229, 239, 243, 267, 
292, 296, 324 
druids 243, 252, 262 


Duns Scotus, Johannes 383 
Dutch, see Netherlands 


Eggius, Albertus 343 

Eliot, John 19, 29, 410, 413*, 414, 417 

eloquence 165-166, 170, 172, 184, 298, 303, 
305, 361 

See also languages (vernaculars) 

Elseracq, Johan van 405 

Empedocles 243 

Empereur, Constantijn? 23 

Enlightenment 6-7, 15, 23 

Enriquez, Henrici 381, 390, 395 

Epictetus 241 

Epicurus, Epicureans 91, 111-112, 154, 169, 
181, 184, 226, 241, 243, 283 

Epimenides 79,157 

Epiphanius 61, 323 

Erasmus, Desiderius 207, 271 

eschatology 95, 126, 184—185, 187, 199-201, 
258-259, 292, 294, 317-320, 325, 336, 
418 

ethnography 2-11 15-17, 19, 21, 26, 83, 89, 
116-117, 137—138, 179, 185 

etymology 44, 46, 52, 54-56, 61, 65, 76-77, 
81, 128, 150, 170, 200 

Eudaemon-Johannes, Andreas 190 
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Eunapius 271 

Europe, lands and peoples 2,6-8, 10-11, 15, 
17, 30, 40, 53, 102, 128—130, 134, 136-138, 
140, 282, 402 


Britain 19-20, 30, 46, 97, 135, 137, 341- 
342, 359, 372, 403-404, 410, 412-413, 
416 

France 332, 371 


Germany 30, 341-342, 385, 402 
Ireland 137 


Lapland 10,127 
Ottoman Empire 126, 328-329 
Portugal 1-2, 46-47, 50, 81, 97, 99-102, 


116, 128, 144, 330, 347, 386, 397, 400- 
402, 405 

Scandinavia 7-8, 30 

Spain 1-2, 17, 19, 43, 46-48, 50-52, 113, 
127—129, 133, 140, 144—145, 147-150, 250, 
282, 325, 329, 332, 334, 350; 352-353; 
355. 357, 361, 363-364, 396, 402—404, 
414 

See also Netherlands 

Eusebius 72, 75, 77, 167-169, 189, 195, 243, 

252, 257, 261, 263-264, 270-271, 280— 
281, 296, 307, 310, 323, 333 


Fernández,Juan 374, 378, 385, 389-390, 
399-401 

Fernandes, Sebastian 381, 386 

fetish 82 

Ficino, Marsilio 179 

Firmicus Maternus, Julius 
308 

Flood 3 7,22, 131-132, 138, 235 

Foix de Candale, Francois de 

Fróis, Luis | 381-382, 401 


44, 169-170, 


211—212 


Gage, Thomas 371 375, 382-383 

Gago, Balthasar 377 

Galen 251 

Gama, Vasco da 46, 81 

Gama, Paoloda 46 

Gellius 276 

Gentillet, Innocent 189 

geography 3-6, 9, 20, 26, 32, 43, 81-82, 
97-103, 124, 127-129, 134-141, 402, 
406 

Godefroy, Jacques 

godliness, see piety 


67, 84, 158 
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Goes, Damianusa_ 127 
Goldast, Melchior 77 

Golius, Jacob 25, 124, 126, 374 
González de Mendoza, Juan 
Granada, Luis de 180-181 


111, 328 


Greek Orthodox 177,186, 341-342 
Gregory Nazianzen 170,210, 264, 273-274, 
304, 310 


Gregory of Nyssa  218n 

Grijalva, Juan de 328 

Grotius, Hugo 16, 18, 21-22, 130, 133, 184, 
206, 366 

Gyraldus, Lilius 237 

Gysbertsz, Reynder 402, 404 

Hadrian 250 

Hay, John 386 

Heraclitus 232 

Herbert, Edward, lord of Cherbury 7, 80 

heresy, heretics 5-6, 35, 91, 98, 175-176, 183, 
187, 189, 197, 209, 211, 324, 328-330, 335, 
341, 362, 364, 372-373 

Hermas 209-210 

Hermes Trismegistos, see Mercurius Tris- 


megistus 
Hermias 295 
Herodotus 72, 251 
Hesiod 73 
Heurnius, Justus 16, 18, 109, 187 
Hierocles 164, 271 


Hilary of Poitiers 348 
Hinduism 12, 97, 11, 279 
See also Brahmans / Brahmins 
history 3, 6, 11, 67—68, 145, 174-175, 201, 
214, 229, 233-234, 290, 298, 314, 
321-324, 328, 330, 333, 373, 394, 
401 
historia sacra 3-5, 7,10, 17, 53, 61—62, 72, 
77, 84, 127, 130-141, 156, 201, 229, 292, 
317-318, 325 
historiography 
Homer 


11, 16, 23, 26, 324-325 

40D, 72, 138, 154—155, 157, 200, 243, 
271, 296 

Hornius, Georg 8, 22, 25, 138 

Horace 138 

Hottinger Johann Heinrich 
126, 324, 378 

Houtmer, Peter 51 


25, 62, 63*, 65, 
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idolatry 53-54, 58-61, 64, 68, 73, 78-80, 82, 
91, 100-101, 111-112, 120-122, 142-143, 
150, 168-169, 183, 192, 198, 204-206, 
209, 212, 230, 260, 268, 305, 307, 310, 
314, 333, 348 
images 6,24, 32, 90, 98-100, 1112112, 114, 117— 
118, 120—122, 125, 142—143, 146, 169-170, 
179, 205, 217—219, 261—263, 265-269, 
391, 407 
See also amulet, fetish, rituals > idol wor- 
ship 
immortality, see afterlife 
Incas (people) 7,127 
Incas (rulers) 144-149, 232, 375 
India, lands and peoples 43-52, 81, 83-102, 
111, 116, 124, 126, 136, 138, 235, 242, 252, 
271-272, 275, 278, 280, 291-292, 308, 
339, 332, 347, 397, 401 
Bisnagar 100-101 
Calicut 46, 99, 230, 235, 412 
Cambay, see Gujarat 
Cape Comorin 331, 398 
Ceylon, see Asia > Ceylon 
Coromandel 87, 99, 279, 282, 331 
Deccan 81 98, 228, 397 
Ganges 43-45, 291 
Goa 98, 332, 376, 381-382, 397-399, 
398*, 405 
Golconda 282 
Gujarat 81, 97, 222, 235, 242, 279, 285, 
397 
Indostan 43 
Indus 43-44 
Kashmir Mountains 43 
Malabar 81 99, 330 
Mughals 43, 283, 286 
Narsinga 81, 99, 230, 323 
Palicatta, Pulicat 46, 87, 287 
Patna 282 





Surat 97 
Transiana 282 
indigenous languages, see languages (vernac- 
ular) 
Islam 2-3, 8, 12, 27, 81, 97, 124, 126 
See also Muslims 


Javelli, Giovanni 251 
Jerome 77, 158-159, 210-211, 238, 282, 
323 


INDEX 


Jews 3,5, 21, 27-28, 35, 39, 41, 52, 58, 62, 

64-65, 71-72, 77; 93, 95, 126, 138, 160, 

167-168-169, 179, 181, 183-185, 187, 196, 

201, 203-204, 206, 211, 218, 225, 251, 

257, 292, 296, 301, 308, 310, 317-318, 321, 

325-326, 335, 364, 371, 378, 412 

Johannes Mariae 2u 

Josephus, Flavius 72, 141, 155, 271, 277, 296 

Junius, Francois 183 

Justin Martyr 154, 189, 208, 230, 296, 301, 
304, 314 

Juvenal 49n, 71, 82, 237n 

Koran 64 

Lactantius 159, 161, 164—167, 175, 178, 189, 
193, 208, 227-230, 240-241, 253, 
257, 261, 263—268, 275, 295, 298, 
304—306, 308, 311, 313-314, 369-370, 
379 

Laet, Johannes de 

Lampridius 271 

languages (vernaculars) 
26—27, 87, 91, 105, 126, 131, 153, 298, 
330, 367, 373-378, 397, 400, 402, 410, 
414 

Pentecostal miracle of languages 321, 

339-331 374 

Laozi 12 

Laurentius Japonius 122 

learning 1-3, 6, 16-17, 19-21, 25-26, 68-70, 
83, 85, 87, 91, 104, 106, 108, 116, 133, 167, 
175, 177, 179, 184, 186187, 191, 200, 295, 
298, 302—304, 340, 343, 388, 390, 393, 
399, 406-408 

See also ethnography, geography, history, 

literature, mnemonics, philosophy, 
sciences 


21, 98, 130, 130*, 375 


2, 4, 12, 19-20, 





Lemnius, Levinus 140 

Leo Africanus  81n, 82 

Léry Jean de 132,286, 332, 368, 375 

Lescarbot, Marc 132 

Lindenbrog 57 

Linschoten, Jan Huyghen van 43, 45, 51°, 
263, 398* 

literature 104, 106, 116, 165, 229, 358, 386, 
406 

See also poets 


Longobardo, Niccolò 103, 105, 11, 357 
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López de Gómara, Francisco 48, 131-132, 
142 
Loyola, Ignatius 
400 
Lucan 255,259 
Lucian of Samosata 

Lucretius 234 
Lumnius, Johan Frederik 132, 184-185 


46, 328-331, 350, 397, 


238, 255, 271, 304 


Lycurgus 72 


Maffei, Giovanni Pietro 48, 347, 356 

Magnus, Olaus 7-8, 10, 128 

Maimonides 62-64, 68 

Maire, Johannes le 188 

Manicheans 178, 241-242 

Mariana, Juande 128 

Maronites 186, 342 

Martini, Martino 22, 102, 104, 114, 116, 124, 
126, 248, 288, 374, 386-387, 390, 394, 
408 

martyrs, martyrdom 15, 40, 56, 120, 154, 
160-161, 167, 1712172, 179, 181, 208, 240, 
257, 265, 269, 297, 305, 311-314, 323, 
348, 402-403 

Matthaeus, Thomas 416 

Megasthenus 83,235 

Menasse ben Israel 21, 132 

Mengzi (Mencius) 391-392 

Mercurius Trismegistus 20, 69, 189, 211— 
213 

Michovius, Matthias 126 

Micraelius, Johannes 184, 189, 251, 324 

Minucius Felix 73, 75, 140, 158—159, 165, 175, 
239, 256, 259, 268, 303-306, 310, 312, 
315, 368 

miracles 63, 121, 144, 181, 184, 203, 271, 292, 
300-302, 330—332, 334; 359 

missionary societies 11, 13, 15, 19—20, 28, 30, 
186, 328-330, 336, 339-340, 350 

Congregatio de Propaganda Fide 

29, 337-339 

mnemonics 408 


19-20, 


money 11-12, 19-20, 40, 47, 51-52, 96, 100— 
101, 103, 117, 338-340, 343, 346, 350, 
353-355, 362, 383, 389, 395, 401, 406, 
417 

Montagu, Richard 189 

Montaigne, Michael 178 

Montanus 197, 211 
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Montezinus, Antonius 132 

Moors 47,124, 308 

Mornay, Philippe, sieur du Plessis 
189 

Muhammad 5, 64, 82 

Münster, Sebastian 4-5, 8 

murder 45,89, 96, 117, 119, 147-149, 155, 279, 
281, 286, 288—289, 301, 307-308, 355, 
363, 365, 389, 399, 403-404, 413 

Musaeus 72,157,243 

77-78, 142, 265, 300, 344, 348, 367, 

379, 385-386, 400 

Muslims 5, 28, 35, 52, 58, 81, 126,138, 179, 181, 
183-184, 347, 364 

mythology 46, 54, 68-69, 73, 95-96, 114, 143, 
145, 154, 162, 165, 168, 199, 225, 230, 235, 
256, 260—261, 310 

See also Flood, history > historia sacra 


181-184, 


music 


nakedness 65,82, 92, 94, 279-280, 415 
17, 352, 362-363, 365-366, 390- 
391, 406 
natural philosophy 9, 167, 227, 232-233, 
276-277 
See also sciences 
natural reason 18, 96, 166, 172, 177, 179-181, 
183, 214, 216, 227, 243, 245-246, 257, 
260, 280, 285, 290, 308, 326, 364, 366, 
370, 386, 389-390, 417 
natural religion 5, 7, 18, 177, 215-217, 413 
natural theology 6,18, 58, 73, 167, 178, 214— 
230, 292, 295 
See also deification 
nauarchus 43,128 
Nethenus, Matthias 32 
Netherlands 1-2, 6, 8, 12, 15-16, 19, 22-23, 
277, 39, 50, 52, 87, 187, 343-344, 350, 372, 
402 
the Dutch u, 13, 15, 17-18, 20, 29, 39, 43- 
44, 51, 97, 113, 317, 326-327, 332-333, 
367, 403-404 
remnants of paganismin 56, 220 
Utrecht 13, 24, 28-30, 32, 175, 186-187, 
212, 284 
New Holland (Australia) 
Nicephorus 323 
Nortmannus, Robertus Comtaeus 133 
Nubian Geographer, see Ash-Sharif al-Idrisi 
Nunez, Gonsalvo 46 


natural law 


10, 21, 133 
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Nunez, Melchior 104, 261, 395 
Nunez, Nicholas 384 


Oisel, Jacques 159 

Ophir 139-141, 150 

oracle 190, 192-194, 196, 205-207, 274—275, 
310 

Origenes | 160—161, 175, 195, 209, 210, 256, 
268, 304, 308 

Orosius, Paulus 56, 161, 174-175, 314 

Orpheus 72, 75,155,157, 222, 243 

Osorius, Hieronymus 46, 323 

Ovid 44n, 73, 238, 252, 258, 291n 


Padmanaba 45, 87, 89, 222, 286 

Pantaenus 323 

Papacy 14-15, 43, 47—50, 211, 281, 284, 
324, 326, 328-330, 332, 336-339, 
341-343, 362, 364, 376, 380, 384, 397, 
402 

Papias 2n 

Paradise 17, 45, 53, 58, 100, 200, 256, 288 

Paul of Venice 16 

Paulus Diaconus 76 

Paulus Orosius, see Orosius, Paulus 

Pelleprat, Pierre 376 

10, 23-24, 30, 40, 64, 91, 149, 
153) 155, 157, 175, 311; 313, 317, 333, 402— 
404, 410, 412 

Persius 55 

Petrus Martyr 250, 263 

Peucer, Kaspar 269 

Peyrére, Isaacla 22 

philosophy, philosophers 6,18, 24, 26, 
69, 72-73, 79, 83-84, 91-92, 104, 106, 
108, 111-112, 154, 156—157, 166, 168, 
170, 175, 181—182, 184, 190, 206, 212, 
218, 240-242, 245, 254, 256, 271, 276, 
295, 297, 305, 373, 386-388, 390- 
394 

Philostratus 

Photius 102 

Pierson, Abraham 384 

piety 15, 17, 19-20, 26, 30, 56, 90, 110, 143, 161, 
168, 173-174, 187, 249, 255, 260, 264- 
265, 269-270, 273, 286, 296, 299-300, 
302, 311, 334, 338-339, 342, 344, 347, 
359, 352, 377) 379, 390—392, 403, 410, 
413-418 


persecution 


44, 46, 84-85, 271, 332 
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Pimenta, Nicolo 91, 357 

Pineda,Juande 140 

Pizarro, Francisco 148 

Plato, Platonists 72, 83, 138, 154—155, 167, 
169, 179, 190, 212, 237, 243, 249, 251-252, 
255—257, 264, 282, 284 

Pliny 133,138, 231, 243, 262, 300 

Plotinus 254 

Plutarch 237, 241, 310 

poets, poetry 6, 25, 44, 77-78, 79, 93, 95» 
122, 138, 154, 168, 170, 184, 193, 196, 201, 
206—207, 212, 222, 225, 229, 240, 250, 
255—256, 284-285 

Polo, Marco 124 

Polydorus 275 

polygamy 82, 93, 147, 280, 283, 413 

Pomponazzi, Pietro 251 

Pomponius Mela 82, 86, 92, 279, 286 

Porphyry 84, 164, 168, 175, 227, 271, 310 

Possevino, Antonio 109-110, 185, 193-194, 
212 

prayer 21, 31, 111-112, 124—125, 142, 200, 204, 

218, 236, 306, 326, 329-332, 334-335 

342, 344, 373, 376, 382, 384-385, 404, 

409, 413-417 

preaching 41, 149, 172, 175, 179, 184, 186, 194, 
196, 255, 269, 297, 305-307, 317-318, 
321—322, 324—328, 330, 333-334, 338, 
348-350, 352, 357-358, 362, 367, 377- 
379; 390, 396-397, 399-400, 402, 412, 
414 

Prochorus 55 

prophets, prophecy 20, 56, 66-67, 174, 185, 
190, 192—199, 201—204, 211, 298, 300, 
310, 372 

as prediction of future events 147, 170, 
208, 278, 297, 318—320, 326, 331-332, 
391 395 
See also oracle, rituals » divination 

Protagoras 215 

providence 4-5, 18, 40, 50—53, 94, 109, 113, 
128-129, 142, 156, 159, 169, 184, 215, 231, 
235-242, 333-334, 338, 349-350, 396, 
405, 412, 417 

Prudentius 35, 55, 74, 170-171, 267, 304, 
368-369 

Ptolemy 82 

Pythagoras 72, 83, 85, 87, 154—155, 160, 226, 

243, 252-253, 273 
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Quadrus, Antonius | 381-382 
reason, see natural reason 
Reformed Protestantism 2, 11—13, 15, 17-19, 
22, 24-27, 30, 33, 41, 56, 104, 317, 326— 
327, 332-333, 335) 339, 343-344, 378, 
383 
reincarnation 85, 94, 96, 111, 125, 146, 244, 
251-253 
Remonstrants 35,194 
18, 22, 146, 155, 159, 200, 203, 
243, 256—258, 292, 294, 331 
revelation 6, 18-19, 64, 71, 177, 180-181, 207, 
226-227, 257, 290, 294, 373 
See also Bible 
revisionism 7, 20-22, 369-370 
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